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A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  Appalachia  to  talk  with 
Dr.  Paul  Erwin,  C'79,  about  rural  health  care  in 
America.  For  two  days  I  drove  with  Erwin 
through  the  hollows  and  small  towns  of  east  Tennessee 
and  saw  how  he  and  a  handful  of  health  care  providers 
were  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  in  several  coun- 
ties. It  was  a  hard  story  to  tell. 

In  February  I  traveled  south  to  talk  with  another  doc- 
tor, J.  Wiley,  C'83,  about  what  he  calls  the  "modern  fam- 
ily dilemma."  Wiley  is  a  pediatrician  who  practices  in 
Dothan,  Ala.,  a  small  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  that  is  much  like  many  small  towns  and  cities  in  the 
South. 

But  there  is  something  remarkable  about  Dothan. 
This  city  of  59,000  is  working  together  to  help  families 
get  the  help  that  they  need  so  they  can  lead  more  pro- 
ductive lives.  Wiley  and  a  group  of  community  activists 
have  helped  to  establish  the  Family  Services  Center,  a 
public,  non-profit  social  services  agency  which  provides 
a  myriad  of  services  in  one  place — high  school  equiva- 
lency and  literacy  programs,  day  care,  job  training  pro- 
grams, counseling  for  parents  and  their  children,  and 
medical  and  dental  care. 

Wiley  understands  that  providing  good  health  care 
alone  will  not  help  families  get  off  the  welfare  system 
and  take  control  of  their  lives.  He  knows  that  just  treat- 
ing the  ear  infection  of  a  child  who  is  not  getting 
enough  to  eat  at  home  and  whose  parents  are  unem- 
ployed does  not  provide  any  long-term  solutions  to  that 
family's  problems. 

Wiley's  efforts  to  help  those  in  need  in  Dothan  come 
from  a  profoundly  spiritual  core.  "The  priest  who  con- 
firmed me  explained  stewardship  to  me  when  I  was  11 
years  old.  He  said  that  stewardship  was  not  about  put- 
ting something  in  the  offering  plate  every  week.  It  was 
about  a  total  use  of  resources  and  it  involved  all  that  you 
had  and  all  that  you  were,"  he  says. 

"Everybody  is  going  to  encounter  need  everyday.  I 
think  the  Gospel  calls  for  us  to  engage  that  need  and 
not  to  turn  away  from  it.  This  center  is  a  way  that  I've 
found  that  I  could  do  that." 


When  Wiley  envisioned  the  center  two  years  ago,  he 
had  a  client  in  mind:  a  bright  single  mother  who  had  a 
lot  to  offer  but  who  was  up  against  some  problems.  She 
came  from  an  abusive  family  and  she  needed  to  get  out 
of  that  situation  so  she  could  help  herself  and  her  son. 
When  the  Family  Services  Center  opened  in  November 
1994,  the  center's  first  client  met  the  description  of 
Wiley's  hypothetical  client  almost  exactly.  Since  the  cen- 
ter opened,  more  than  200  clients  have  received  the  ser- 
vices that  they  need  to  help  them  improve  their  lives. 

"If  you  integrate  services  and  bring  things  under  one 
roof  with  the  goal  of  moving  people  through  the  system, 
then  they  can  become  self  reliant,"  Wiley  believes.  "This 
approach  can  work  in  any  community.  It  can  work  in 
Sewanee.  In  can  work  in  Detroit.  It  can  work  anywhere 
where  people  are  willing  to  rethink  things." 

— RB 
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Remembering  Two  Friends 

THE  deaths  of  Douglas  Paschall  and  Ted  Stirling  on 
successive  days  just  before  Christmas  1994  jolted 
the  University  community  and  the  entire  Sewanee 
family.  While  one  death  had  been  fearfully  expected  for 
some  time,  the  relentless  course  of  Ted's  cancer 
stunned  family,  friends,  and  students  as  he  died  two 
months  to  the  day  after  diagnosis. 

Each  of  these  colleagues  and  friends  and  Sewanee 
graduates  touched  the  lives  of  the  University,  from  their 
undergraduate  days  to  their  time  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Department  of  English  to  Doug's  time  as  headmaster  of 
Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  where  his  presence  sent  nu- 
merous students  on  to  Sewanee.  Because  they  were  such 
an  integral  part  of  this  institution  for  more  than  three 
decades,  I  wanted  to  offer  some  personal  comments 
about  their  legacies  and  their  importance;  others  of  you 
will  have  done  so  as  well  and  we  ask  you  to  share  those 
impressions  with  us  as  we  leave  them  in  the  archives  for 
those  who  come  later  to  enjoy  and  assess  anew. 

Douglas  Paschall  represented  a  Sewanee  that  com- 
bines athletic  skills  with  academic  excellence  and 
proven  leadership  ability.  From  his  playing  days  with 
Coach  Majors  to  his  lifelong  zest  for  a  Sewanee  football 
game — whether  as  student,  professor,  alumnus — Doug 
saw  football  as  a  shaping  experience  for  those  who  par- 
ticipate. It  combined  challenge,  teamwork,  comrade- 
ship, planning,  intelligence,  and  a  fair  share  of  luck  and 
chance:  all  of  which  characterized  much  of  his  ap- 
proach to  life.  As  a  professor  Doug  played  a  key  role  in 
successive  faculty  committees  and  in  a  series  of  admin- 
istrative duties.  One  of  his  final  tasks  as  a  faculty  mem- 
ber in  the  spring  of  1988  was  to  rescue  a  campus  plan 
that  had  drawn  considerable  opposition  from  a  host  of 
quarters. 

His  impact  as  a  teacher  is  the  stuff  of  tall  tales  and 
growing  legends,  mixed  in  with  gentle  warmth,  affec- 
tion, and  concern  for  individual  students.  His  mastery 
of  his  subject  amazed  many,  while  his  willingness  to 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  sonnets  and  romantics  and  his 
beloved  Will  Shakespeare  was  infectious.  If  not  every- 
one agreed  with  his  interpretations  or  even  some  of  his 
academic  enthusiasms,  they  respected  his  academic  in- 
tegrity and  his  commitment  to  academic  excellence. 
His  legacy  will  endure  in  his  students  and  in  the  stories 
vet  to  be  told  of  his  boundless  energy,  capacity  for  hu- 
mor and  occasional  mischief,  and  his  abiding  love  of 
the  Mountain  and  its  people. 


Ted  Stirling  represented  still  another  strand  of 
Sewanee's  traditions.  A  son  of  the  Church  and  commit- 
ted churchman  to  the  end,  Ted  and  his  two  brothers — 
Doug  (now  also  deceased  from  cancer)  and  Bill —  were 
prominent  members  of  three  graduating  classes  of  the 
1960s.  Ted  loved  English,  as  did  his  colleague  Doug,  a 
love  that  took  him  to  Northwestern  for  graduate  work 
and  then  to  Chapel  Hill  for  a  first  teaching  assignment. 
His  fanatic  attachment  to  Tar  Heel  basketball  meant 
that  he  and  I  had  a  natural  base  for  conversation  at  any 
given  moment,  indeed  to  the  last  chat  we  ever  had. 

Sometime  trustee  of  the  LIniversity,  a  member  or 
chair  of  a  myriad  of  search  committees  including  the 
bishop  of  Tennessee  and  the  chaplain  of  the  University, 
Ted  was  a  quiet,  understated  faculty  and  church  leader. 
His  soft-spoken  manner  concealed  strongly  held  views, 
his  compassionate  liberalism,  and  a  deep  concern  for 
others;  his  leadership  skills  gave  him  a  natural  talent  for 
creating  and  sustaining  the  Sewanee  Summer  Seminars. 
With  Debby  as  his  advance  agent,  Ted  managed  to 
touch  the  lives  of  many  in  the  summer  as  he  did  in  his 
classes  in  the  regular  academic  year.  Sewanee,  he  be- 
lieved, was  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

A  varsity  golfer  at  Sewanee,  Ted  and  I  played  to- 
gether for  three  summers  after  he  resumed  his  playing 
of  this  most  trying  of  all  games.  We  talked,  swung,  dis- 
cussed the  world  and  Sewanee,  and  relaxed;  he  never 
missed  many  holes,  I  never  made  many — but  he  was  tol- 
erant and  merciful,  and  we  set  the  game  for  the  next 
week.  In  these  events,  as  in  my  too  few  conversations 
with  Doug,  there  emerged  part  of  Sewanee's  enduring 
and  formative  set  of  influences:  love  of  place,  of  people, 
of  learning,  of  fun,  of  tradition,  of  achievement.  For 
Doug  it  meant  the  drive  to  do  still  more  at  MBA,  for  Ted 
it  meant  being  the  superb  classroom  teacher  and  the 
quiet,  thoughtful  academic  whose  religious  moorings 
were  never  distant. 

The  generation  of  the  1960s  at  Sewanee  produced 
many  leaders  and  achievers;  the  premature  deaths  of 
these  two  rob  the  University  of  still  further  greatness  but 
their  legacies  are  secure  and  enduring.  For  that  we  can 
be  forever  grateful. 


$A«~J)I/Vi 


Vice-Chancellor  and  President 
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Spring  Break  on  the 
Front  Lines 


SPRING  break  is  traditionally  a  time  of  release  for 
thousands  of  college  students  across  the  country. 
Hordes  of  18  to  22  year  olds  flood  resort  areas  from 
Daytona  to  Aspen  in  an  effort  to  find  relief  from  the 
pressures  of  academic  life.  Some  students,  however,  see 
this  as  a  time  to  accomplish  something  very  different. 

For  the  sixth  year  in  a  row,  the  All  Saints'  Chapel 
Outreach  Program  offered  a  spring  break  alternative. 
The  University  outreach  program,  headed  by  Dixon 
Myers,  helped  create  four  opportunities  for  Sewanee's 
students  to  experience  service  work  and  expose  them  to 
"a  focus  outside  of  themselves."  This  year's  destinations 
included  service  trips  to  Jamaica,  Arizona,  Honduras, 
and  Louisiana. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Sewanee  students  have  partici- 
pated in  everything  from  building  houses  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica's  ghettos,  to  helping  feed  and  dress  homeless 
residents  in  a  charity-supported  shelter.  This  year  one  of 
the  numerous  projects  was  to  paint  the  walls  of  an  el- 
ementary school.  "The  school  is  their  world,"  Myers 
says.  "Our  students  really  reach  out  and  get  attached. 
There  are  a  lot  of  tears  shed  when  we  leave. 

"All  of  these  activities  add  to  the  cohesion  of  the 
group.  They  see  31  people  of  different  backgrounds 
working  together  and  end  up  making  31  new  friends." 

Group  building  was  also  important  to  the  15  stu- 
dents who  accompanied  Brian,  C'89,  and  Julie,  C'89, 
King  Murphy  to  the  Navajo  Indian  reservation  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  Their  projects  included  cleaning  a  mis- 
sion and  volunteering  in  a  local  hospital.  Julie  King 
Murphy,  Sewanee's  director  of  career  services,  says  the 
activities  helped  students  "discover  the  nature  of  service 
and  recognize  a  need  to  serve  daily.  We  helped  the 
people  there,  but,  more  than  that,  they  helped  us  by 
opening  our  eyes  to  the  way  they  lived." 

A  group  which  included  Sewanee  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  who  traveled  to  Honduras  for  the 
first  time  found  a  similar  dual  purpose  in  their  trip.  "It 
was  right  for  one  to  feel  a  sense  of  adventure  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  service,"  says  Cheri  Peters,  administrator  of  the 
Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  who  accompanied  eight 
students  to  rural  Honduras.  She  and  her  husband,  Jim, 
a  Sewanee  professor  of  philosophy,  found  that  the  most 
overwhelming  feeling  during  their  visit  was  one  of  gra- 
ciousness  and  hospitality  even  in  the  face  of  severe  pov- 
erty. "The  people  of  Honduras  maintained  such  a  beau- 
tiful spirit  in  such  difficult  circumstances,"  said  Jim  Pe- 
ters. "The  trip  touched  us  very  deeply." 

For  five  years,  Sewanee  students  have  touched  the 


lives  of  inner-city  elementary  and  middle  school  stu- 
dents in  New  Orleans.  For  10  days,  students  from  the 
University  serve  as  tutors  and  mentors.  Maria  Marcum, 
C'97,  a  Benedict  Scholar  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram during  her  freshman  year,  says,  "The  students 
teach  us  far  more  than  we  teach  them." 

Although  all  of  the  trips  begin  during  spring  break, 
organization  takes  place  throughout  the  year.  Students 
raise  money  at  various  events  ranging  from  a  chili  din- 
ner to  a  silent  auction.  This  year  donations  were  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Chaplain's  discretionary  fund,  the  col- 
lection taken  during  the  Lessons  and  Carols  service, 
and  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  $8,000  raised  pays  for 
supplies  and  scholarships  to  those  students  who,  other- 
wise, would  be  unable  to  participate.  "The  students  who 
are  chosen  to  go  on  the  trips  receive  varying  amounts  of 
aid,  but  the  amount  they  pay  is  nowhere  near  the  value 
of  the  experience  they  gain,"  says  Myers. 

University  Sees  Record  Applications 
for  Fourth  Straight  Year 

FOR  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  applications  for  ad 
mission  to  the  Lmiversity  have  hit  an  all-time  high. 
This  spring,  the  Office  of  Admission  has  received 
1,852  applications,  besting  the  previous  year's  total  by 
nine  percent.  Since  1991,  applications  have  risen  by  56 
percent  overall. 

"What  we  are  seeing  is  the  continuation  of  an  ex- 
tended trend,"  says  Robert  Hedrick,  director  of  admis- 
sion at  Sewanee.  "In  the  past  two  years  alone  we  have 
had  a  record  number  of  visitors  to  the  University  and 
this  has  been  converted  into  a  record  number  of  appli- 
cations. 

"I  also  believe  that  we  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
increased  institutional  visibility.  This  has  helped  to  cre- 
ate large  admission  pools  and,  combined  with  a  strong 
retention  rate,  we  are  enjoying  our  largest  enrollment 
ever." 


Alice  Sneary,  C'97,  works 
with  Hondurans  as  they 
build  a  church  in  Puerto 
Cortez. 
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Wiggins  Creek  Development  Creates 
Faculty,  Staff  Housing  on  Domain 

THE  Board  of  Regents  has  approved  the  opening 
of  the  first  29  lots  of  the  Wiggins  Creek  housing 
development  on  the  Domain.  When  complete, 
Wiggins  Creek,  located  between  Otey  Point,  the  Eques- 
trian Center,  Lake  Cheston  and  Clara's  Point  Road,  will 
be  the  University's  largest  housing  subdivision,  contain- 
ing 92  homes. 

"In  the  University's  history  no  housing  development 
has  received  more  attention  in  its  planning  and  prepara- 
tion than  this  one,  and  we 
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The  Wiggins  Creek  Develop- 
ment on  the  Domain  is 

scheduled  to  begin  in  the 
summer  of  1995. 


i     \  '•'■■    expect  the  community  will 

\    j    lie  wonderfully  blessed  with 

the  addition  of  these  sites  to 
- ;  •' ! 
i-j^T    its  housing  inventory,"  says 

Samuel     Williamson,    vice- 
chancellor  and  president. 
The  site  opens  following 
j   a  two-year  process  during 
}   which  Wiggins  Creek  was  se- 
V'J   lected  as  the  most  desirable 
'-.//-     ,        ,'■    .  .  ~ '  _-*.,       spot  among  several  campus 
,.  .:  \ .  ,       i.'l.    locales  considered.  Design 
and  construction  guidelines 
have  been  developed  by  a 
committee  of  staff  and  faculty  members  in  conjunction 
with  the  Memphis  planning  firm  of  Looney  Ricks  &  Kiss 
and  the  engineering  firm  of  Fisher  and  Arnold,  Inc.,  also 
of  Memphis.  The  University  will  help  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  initial  consultation  for  architectural  designs  for  a 
limited  number  of  new  home  builders. 

"The  goal  has  been  to  provide  quality  housing  at  rea- 
sonable prices  on  the  Domain  for  faculty  and  staff,"  says 
Tom  Kepple,  vice  president  for  business  and  community 
relations.  "We  also  wanted  to  create  a  fair  way  to  allocate 
new  lots  among  employees." 

The  subdivision  will  be  open  to  all  full-time  faculty  and 
staff  inembers  as  well  as  retirees.  Selection  of  lots  will  be 
made  on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis  unless  a  specific 
parcel  is  desired  by  more  than  one  individual.  In  that  in- 
stance, a  formula,  based  on  job  classification  and  length 
of  service,  will  be  used  to  determine  who  will  receive  the 
lot.  Selection  begins  in  late  April. 

The  first  phase  of  the  development  will  include  six 
small  cluster  housing  lots  and  23  larger  ones.  Lots  will 
range  in  size  from  smaller  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
an  acre  and  a  half.  Of  the  200  acres  that  form  the 
development's  three  phases,  about  one-third  will  remain 
unleased  and  in  a  wooded  stale. 

In  oidcr  to  aid  University  employees  in  acquiring  a 


new  home,  the  regents  have  taken  several  steps  for  those 
wishing  to  finance  through  the  University.  The  required 
down  payment  has  been  reduced  from  10  to  five  percent, 
infrastructure  costs  may  be  included  in  the  mortgage, 
and  loans  may  be  made  for  up  to  three  times  an 
employee's  annual  salary  compared  with  the  previous 
limit  of  2.5  times. 

Tax  and  lease  fees  will  vary  from  lot  to  lot,  but  will 
range  from  approximately  $900  per  year  for  an  $80,000 
house  to  $1,500  annually  for  a  $140,000  home. 

Work  on  the  infrastructure  is  expected  to  begin  this 
spring  and  lots  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  construction 
by  the  summer. 

What  Is  the  Role  of  a  Christian 
University? 

THIS  semester  students,  faculty,  and  staff  have  par 
ticipated  in  a  series  of  campus-wide  discussions  on 
Sewanee's  role  as  a  Christian  university. 

"One  thing  that  makes  Sewanee  different  from  other 
liberal  arts  schools  is  our  relation  to  the  church,"  says 
University  Chaplain  Thomas  Ward,  C'67.  "If  we  do  not 
keep  the  question  of  Sewanee  as  an  Episcopal  university 
alive,  we  will  lose  our  identity  as  a  Christian  place." 

With  the  arrival  of  a  new  chaplain  and  the  increasing 
awareness  of  religion's  importance  in  educational  en- 
deavors, Vice-Chancellor  Samuel  Williamson  said  the  dis- 
cussions have  provided  an  opportunity  to  affirm  the 
LIniversity's  role  as  a  Christian  and  Episcopal  institution. 
To  begin  the  dialogue,  Williamson  placed  several  ques- 
tions on  the  table:  What  does  it  mean  to  say  Sewanee  is  a 
church-owned  institution  and  how  should  we  encourage 
discussion  of  religious  issues  at  Sewanee?,  he  asked.  Can 
Sewanee  be  seen  as  a  place  where  Christian  and  religious 
values  have  an  impact,  and  how  do  the  goals  of  academic 
excellence,  academic  freedom  and  a  religious  commit- 
ment by  students,  faculty  and  staff  intersect?  These  ques- 
tions, said  Williamson,  do  not  exhaust  the  list  but  provide 
a  starting  point  for  conversation. 

"At  Sewanee,"  he  said,  "we  are  heirs  of  a  special  insti- 
tution with  a  special  mission.  The  Sewanee  prayer  asks  for 
a  never-failing  succession  of  benefactors,  and  that  is  im- 
portant. But  still  more  important  is  a  never-failing  succes- 
sion of  students  and  faculty  and  staff  committed  to  the 
unique  mission  of  this  place,  to  its  maintenance  and  suc- 
cess in  the  world  of  higher  education  and  to  the  creation 
of  a  genuine  sense  of  EQB:  Ecce  Quam  Bonum — behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity." 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  Ward  will  compile  a  report 
ol  the  various  topics  covered  during  the  discussions. 
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Sewanee  Awards  Four  Honorary  Degrees 
During  Easter  Convocation 

THE  University  awarded  honorary  degrees  to 
Gerald  L.  De  Blois,  C'62,  a  prominent  New  Orleans 
businessman,  the  Right  Rev.  James  E.  Folts,  bishop 
coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Texas,  the  distinguished 
writer  George  Garrett,  and  the  Right  Rev.  Edwin  E  ( lulick 
Jr.,  bishop  of  Kentucky,  during  Easter  convocation. 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Gerald  De  Blois  earned  a  law 
degree  from  Tulane  University  after  graduating  from 
Sewanee.  In  1969,  he  and  his  brother  founded  Qualicare, 
a  firm  which  operated  a  number  of  hospitals  located 
mostly  in  the  Southeast.  He  served  as  president  of 
Qualicare  until  the  company  went  public  in  the  early 
1980s.  Since  1984  he  has  headed  Gerald  L.  De  Blois  Lim- 
ited, an  investment  management  firm. 

Throughout  his  professional  life  he  has  been  active  in 
community  affairs,  serving  as  chairman  and  president  of 
the  Human  Resource  Institute  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  chair- 
man of  the  Arbor  Foundation,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Dean's  Council  of  the  Tulane  School  of  Law. 

In  his  continuing  service  to  the  University  as  both  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, he  participated  in  a  number  of  important  campus 
projects  such  as  the  completion  of  Quintard  Hall  and  the 
development  of  the  University's  strategic  plan.  Not  only 
did  his  pivotal  participation  in  the  Century  II  Campaign 
contribute  significantly  to  the  overall  success  of  the  cam- 
paign, his  challenge  to  the  alumni  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  alumni  participation  in  the  financial  support 
of  Sewanee  culminated  in  the  University's  achieving  a 
60%  alumni  giving  rate  in  the  1980s.  His  commitment  to 
scholarship  support  for  students  has  been  reflected  not 
only  in  his  support  for  Sewanee,  but  also  in  his  support 
for  Tulane  University. 

James  Folts  was  elected  bishop  coadjutor  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  West  Texas  in  1994.  A  native  Texan,  Folts  attended 
Trinity  University  where  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
English  literature  before  going  to  the  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  He  was  awarded  the  master  of  divinity  de- 
gree in  1965. 

Following  his  ordination  to  the  diaconate  and  the 
priesthood,  Folts  served  as  priest  in  charge  at  St.  James 
and  Grace  Churches,  both  in  Texas,  as  were  his  subse- 
quent parishes.  In  1967,  he  became  assistant  rector  at  St. 
Francis  Church  in  Victoria  before  being  named  rector  at 
St.  Mark's  Church  in  San  Marcos  two  years  later.  Folts  re- 
mained there  until  1979  when  he  was  named  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest  in  Abilene.  He 
also  has  served  as  rector  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in 
Brownsville,  and  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  San 


Antonio,  where  he  remained  until  his  election  as  bishop 
coadjutor  last  year. 

Folts  also  has  served  as  assistant  secretary  to  the 
House  of  Bishops  and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Fund  lor  World  Relief 

George  Garrett,  who  first  came  to  Sewanee  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Sewanee  Military  Academy  during  World 
War  II,  completed  his  education  at  Princeton  University, 
earning  a  bachelor's,  master's  and  doctorate,  after  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  sergeant.  His  many  academic 
appointments  include  substantial  periods  of  time  at 
Wesleyan,  Princeton,  Hollins  and  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia where,  since  1984,  he  has  been  Hoyns  Professor  of 
Creative  Writing,  a  chair 
once  occupied  by  the  late 
Peter  Taylor. 

Garrett's  first  literary 
honor  was  a  Sewanee  Re- 
view fellowship  in  poetry. 
Since  then,  he  has 
earned  the  Rome  prize  of 
the  American  Academy,  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant 
in  drama,  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship  and  a  T.S. 
Eliot  award,  among  other 
distinctions. 

He  has  edited  both 
fiction  and  poetry  for  periodicals  and  publishing  houses 
and  has  been  a  screenwriter  on  occasion.  He  has  written 
stories,  novels  and  poetry;  edited  many  books;  and  pub- 
lished a  literary  biography,  two  books  of  criticism  and 
one  of  personal  essays.  His  latest  book  is  The  Old  Army 
Game,  which  incorporates  a  novel  and  related  stories. 

Edwin  Gulick  was  ordained  the  seventh  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Kentucky  in  April  1994  at  St.  Stephen  Baptist 
Church  in  Louisville.  Born  in  northern  Virginia,  Gulick 
received  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Lynchburg  College 
before  earning  a  master  of  divinity  degree  from  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  in  1973. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1974,  Gulick  served  as 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Towson,  Md.,  before 
becoming  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  Elkridge,  Md.,  in 
1976.  He  served  as  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Newport 
News,  Va.,  from  1982  until  his  election  as  bishop. 

A  particular  emphasis  of  Gulick's  ministry  has  been 
working  with  children  and  youth.  He  also  has  placed 
special  importance  on  the  development  and  recogni- 
tion of  lay  ministry  in  the  Church  and  the  world.  Wbile 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  he  encouraged  the  parish  to  sup- 
port the  local  hunger  programs,  services  for  HIV  ill- 
nesses, 12-step  programs,  and  a  local  ecumenical  relief 
agency. 


From  left  Santa  el 
Williamson,  vice-chancellor 
and  president,  honorary 
degree  recipients  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Edwin  F.  Gulick  Jr.,  bishop 
of  Kentucky,  Gerald  L.  De 
Blois  of  New  Orleans,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  James  E.  Folts, 
bishop  coadjutor  of  the 
Diocese  of  West  Texas, 
George  Garrett,  writer,  and 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Duncan  M. 
Gray  Jr.,  chancellor. 
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Night  Warrior,  1994 
from  Ed  Carlos'  Galaxy 
Aquarium. 


Carlos'  Galaxy  Aquarium  displayed  at 
University  Gallery 

COMBINING  original  poetry  with  mixed  media 
drawings,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  J.  Edward  Carlos 
opened  the  spring  season  at  the  University  Gal- 
lery with  his  exhibition,  Galaxy  Aquarium. 

According  to  John  Siewert,  who  contributed  to  the 
exhibit's  companion  booklet,  "The  artistic  imagination 
of  James  Edward  Carlos  transforms  personal  percep- 
tions into  visual  metaphors  for  deeply  felt 
experience. Galaxy  Aquarium-presents  a  suite  of  recent, 
large  paintings  and  draw- 
ings grounded  in  the  artist's 
20-year  acquaintance  with 
the  island  of  lona,  a  site  in 
the  Inner  Hebrides  of  Scot- 
land associated  with  the 
natural  mystery  of  northern 
light  and  the  sacred  mysti- 
cism of  the  sixth  century." 

Carlos,  whose  work  has 
previously  been  featured  in 
Sewanee,     is     a     long-time 
member   of   the    Sewanee 
faculty  who  has  influenced 
many  students  during  the  past  25  years  through  his 
teaching  and  involvement  as  an  advisor  to  various  stu- 
dent organizations. 

"Art,  like  any  encounter,  is  a  process  within  which  I 
enter  and  participate;  in  a  way  it  is  a  gift  as  well  as  an  in- 
vitation to  life's  celebratory  dance,"  says  Carlos. 

Writers'  Conferences  Come  to 
the  Mountain 

WRITERS  young  and  old  will  again  gather  on  the 
Mountain  this  summer  as  the  University  hosts 
the    Sewanee    Writers'    Conference    and    the 
Sewanee  Young  Writers'  Conference  during  June  and 

July- 

Now  in  its  sixth  year,  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence, supported  by  the  Walter  E.  Dakin  Memorial  Fund 
established  through  the  estate  of  the  late  Tennessee 
Williams,  will  provide  aspiring  writers  with  access  to  a 
diverse  faculty  that  will  provide  instruction  and  criticism 
on  fiction,  poetry  and  playwriting.  This  year's  faculty 
members  will  include  fiction  writers  Russell  Banks, 
James  Cordon  Bennett,  John  Casey,  Ellen  Douglas,  Ann 
Hood,  Alice  McDermott,  Francine  Prose,  and  Stephen 
Wright,  and  poets  Anthony  Hecht,  John  Hollander, 


Charles  Martin,  and  Mary  Jo  Salter.  Horton  Foote  and 
Kent  Brown  will  work  with  participants  interested  in 
playwriting. 

In  addition,  a  group  of  writers,  critics,  agents,  and 
editors  will  visit.  Noted  writers  Stanley  Elkin,  Andrew 
Hudgins,  Tim  O'Brien,  and  Monroe  Spears  will  be  in 
residence  in  Sewanee  during  all  or  part  of  the  confer- 
ence. They  will  give  readings  or  lectures  and  will  be  fre- 
quent visitors  to  the  proceedings. 

After  a  successful  inauguration  in  1994,  the  Sewanee 
Young  Writers'  Conference  returns  for  a  second  season 
on  the  Mountain  and  is  expected  to  draw  a  talented 
group  of  writers,  ranging  in  age  from  15  to  18,  hailing 
from  California  to  Massachusetts.  Many  of  those  who 
attended  last  year  had  already  published  their  work  in 
regional  and  some  nationaljournals,  and  nearly  all  pro- 
duced impressive  work  during  their  stay  in  Sewanee. 

During  the  conference,  students  are  assigned  to 
small  writing  workshops  in  their  area  of  specialty — po- 
etry, fiction  or  playwriting.  At  these  morning  sessions 
students  review  their  work  with  an  instructor  and  nine 
classmates. 

This  year's  special  guests  will  include  Horton  Foote, 
Ellen  Douglas,  Mark  Richard,  Markjarman,  and  Diann 
Shoaf.  Among  the  conference's  regular  faculty  mem- 
bers are  the  playwright  Candace  Selya,  the  poet  Andrew 
Hudgins,  and  the  novelists  Alice  McDermott  and  A. 
Manette  Ansay. 

Sewanee  Theologian  Co-authors  Book  on 
Episcopal  Church  History 

DONALD  S.  Armentrout,  Charles  Quintard  Profes 
sor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  the  School  of  The 
ology,  and  co-author  Robert  Slocum,  have  com- 
pleted a  new  book.  Documents  of  Witness,  A  History  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  1782-1985. 

A  documentary  history,  the  volume  contains  letters, 
poems,  reports,  and  writings  from  various  articles  and 
books,  arranged  chronologically  in  thematic  chapters 
that  tell  the  story  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  his  foreword,  Bishop  Craig  B.  Anderson,  dean  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary,  says  the  book  is 
"meaningful  for  those  who  desire  a  clearer  sense  of 
their  own  identity  and  past  to  empower  them  for  the 
challenging  vocation  of  ministry  in  these  times." 

In  addition  to  his  role  on  the  Sewanee  faculty, 
Armentrout  also  serves  as  associate  dean  for  academic 
affairs  at  the  School  of  Theology.  Slocum  is  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.  Documents  of  Witness  is  published  by  the  Church 
Hymnal  Corporation  of  New  York. 
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The  Campaign  for  Sewanee 
Surpasses  $65  Million  Mark 

THE  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  a  $91.5  million  effort 
launched  in  October  1993,  has  had  a  profound 
impact  on  the  daily  life  of  the  University.  Through 
the  gifts  and  participation  of  alumni,  parents,  and 
friends,  the  campaign  has  surpassed  the  two-thirds 
mark,  and  garnered  more  than  $65  million  in  gifts  and 
pledges.  Completion  of  the  goals  of  the  campaign,  $46 
million  for  endowment,  $36.8  million  for  facilities  and 
renovations,  and  $8.7  million  for  the  annual  fund,  will 
firmly  establish  Sewanee  as  a  national  leader  among  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  and  will  ensure  its  position  into  the 
twenty-first  century. 

The  most  significant  component  of  the  capital 
campaign,  the  endowment,  provides  an  essential 
ingredient  for  the  financial  stability  and  growth  of  the 
University.  Since  the  initial  stages  of  this  campaign  five 
years  ago,  the  endowment  has  increased  nearly  60%  from 
$95  million  to  almost  $150  million  as  of  December  31, 
1994,  a  growth  which  Provost  Fred  Croom  attributes  to 
sound  investment  policies  and  to  the  success  of  the 
campaign.  "Accounting  for  17.6%  of  the  1994-95 
operating  budget,  the  interest  drawn  from  endowment 
funds  plays  a  crucial  role  in  our  ability  to  offer  financial 
aid  and  scholarship  packages  that  will  attract  the  finest 
students,"  says  Croom. 

Capital  projects  and  improvements  make  up  40%  of 
the  campaign's  goal.  The  generous  gift  by  Lulu 
Hampton  Owen,  which  has  provided  for  the  renovation 
of  the  third  floor  of  Woods  Laboratories  ,  coupled  with 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Kresge  Foundation 
Science  Challenge,  has  strengthened  Sewanee's  science 
programs.  The  Material  Analysis  Laboratory  and  these 
instruments  enable  students  and  faculty  to  take 
advantage  of  new  technology  that  they  must  have  access 
to  if  they  are  to  remain  current  in  their  disciplines.  The 
completion  of  Hodgson  Hall  renovation  this  summer 
will  allow  62  students  to  move  into  refurbished  suites 
when  classes  commence  in  the  fall.  Further 
enhancements  and  facelifts  to  dormitories  and 
academic  buildings  can  be  attributed  to  the  campaign's 
efforts.  The  Fowler  Center  embodies  the  pivotal  role 
that  these  projects  play  in  campus  life  by  serving  not 
only  as  an  excellent,  well-equipped  facility  for 
intercollegiate,  intramural,  and  recreational  sports,  but 
also  as  a  catalyst  for  the  gathering  of  students, 
professors,  staff,  and  community  members. 

The  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  makes  up  the  third 
major  component  of  the  campaign.  With  an  ever 
increasing  need  for  unrestricted  dollars,  the  annual 
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fund  truly  represents  the  "bread  and  butter"  money  for 
purchasing  necessities  for  classrooms  and  laboratories 
as  well  as  offsetting  tuition  costs.  Each  year,  the  annual 
fund  helps  the  University  meet  its  greatest  needs  and 
has  allowed  Sewanee  to  have  balanced  budgets  for  the 
past  18  years. 

Beeler  Brush,  executive  director  of  The  Campaign 
for  Sewanee,  is  pleased  with  what  has  transpired  in  the 
last  three  years.  "We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
a  short  time.  Much  of  our  success  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  our  volunteers:  steering 
committee  members,  members  of  those  sub- 
committees, alumni  officers,  area  campaign  personnel, 
student  phonothoners,  Parents'  Council  members,  and 
all  of  the  class  volunteers.  These  people  have  enabled  us 
to  achieve  70%  of  our  goal,  but  even  more  remarkable 
is  that  80%  of  that  amount  is  already  in.  Very  few  capital 
campaigns  are  as  fortunate  or  as  well  established  at  this 
juncture;  however,  if  we  are  to  complete  this  campaign 
by  December  1996,  we  still  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
do,  and  we  still  need  the  best  commitments  possible 
from  those  who  have  not  yet  participated." 

The  Campaign  for  Sewanee  came  to  1 1  cities 
through  area  campaigns,  efforts  to  reach  out  to  alumni 
and  friends  throughout  the  country.  The  area 
campaigns  have  generated  almost  $7.7  million. 

Over  and  above  the  campaign's  $91.5  million  hard 
dollar  goal,  there  is  a  $50  million  bequests  and 
expectancies  objective.  At  present,  over  $47  million  has 
been  received  from  the  estate  plans  of  numerous 
generous  benefactors.  These  long-term  commitments 
to  the  University  ensure  that  Sewanee  will  thrive  well 
into  the  next  century. 

"While  we  are  pleased  with  the  progress  of  the 
campaign,  we  must  mobilize  all  of  the  resources  of  the 
Sewanee  family  to  ensure  that  we  complete  our  goal  of 
$91.5  million,"  says  Sewanee  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson.  "I  ask  alumni,  parents,  faculty,  staff, 
students,  trustees,  regents,  and  friends  to  come 
together  during  this  critical  juncture  in  the  campaign. 
With  the  combined  efforts  of  those  who  believe  in 
Sewanee,  I  am  certain  that  we  can  complete  the 
campaign's  ambitious  goals  and  sustain  the  founders' 
vision." 


The  Sewanee  Materials 
Analysis  Laboratory,  made 
possible  during  tlie  cam- 
paign by  the  Kresge  Chal- 
lenge, features  a  state-of-the- 
art  scanning  electron  micro- 
scope. Both  students  and 
professors  have  access  to  this 
technology,  which  will 
dramatically  change  the 
way  science  is  taught  at  the 
University. 


Completed  Campaigns 
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Open  Campaigns 

Atlanta 
$863,540 


Charleston 
$149,135 

Jacksonville 

$205,063 

Nashville 
$1,363,460 

Tampa 
$170,956 
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GETTING  A  FOOT 
IN  THE  DOOR 


From  working  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  researching  on  the  Mexican  border, 
Sewanee  students  have  been  getting  hands-on  experience  all  over  the  world  with 

help  from  the  Tonya  Internship  Programs 


BY    MATT     B  O  U  C  H  E  R  ,     C  '  9  5 


IF  YOU  ASK  Maggie  Giel, 
C'95,  about  her  summer 
experience  in  Mexico, 
plan  to  stay  for  a  while. 
Giel,  a  senior  from  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  shares  stories 
of  life  on  the  Tijuana/San  Diego 
border  that  will  amuse,  distress, 
and  inspire  in  one  sitting.  Working 
as  an  intern  for  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity, she  relates  tales  ranging 
from  lunch  meetings  with  corpo- 
rate America  to  slumber  parties 
with  children  in  the  slums  of  Third 
World  poverty. 

Giel,  a  social  science/foreign 
language  major,  spent  three 
months  between  southern  Califor- 
nia and  the  Baja  Peninsula  this 
past  summer.  Her  internship  in- 
volved both  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  (NAFTA)  on  the  U.S. /Mexico 
border  and  the  supervision  of  a  Habitat  for 
Humanity  house-building  project  in  Tijuana. 
"This  internship  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  things  about  Mexico  and  NAFTA 
that  95  percent  of  Americans  don't  under- 


"There's  no  way 


WOULD   BE   WORKING   FOR 


the  Carter  Center  if 


IT  WEREN   T   FOR   MY 


INTERNSHIP,      SAYS 


Sara  Tindall,  C'92. 


stand,"  says  Giel. 

Since  1981,  internships  for 
Sewanee  students  like  Giel  have 
been  supported  by  the  Tonya  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Internship  Program.  De- 
signed to  offer  practical  experi- 
ence with  public  affairs  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  the  program  awards  sti- 
pends to  over  30  students  from  all 
disciplines  each  year,  including 
graduating  seniors.  Often,  stu- 
dents find  that  their  Tonya  intern- 
ships lead  to  careers  in  public  ser- 
vice. 

"This  Tonya  internship  is  actu- 
ally one  of  the  strongest  things 
that  I  can  put  down  on  a  resume," 
says  Giel,  who  recently  had  a  job 
interview  in  Monterrey,  Mexico. 
"I'm  only  22,  but  I  can  say  that  I've 
done  an  in-depth  study  of  NAFTA 
and  I  have  a  pretty  good  understanding  of  the 
border  and  how  it's  going  to  change." 

The  Tonya  Public  Affairs  Internship  Pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  political  science 
department  and  financed  through  an  endow- 
ment fund  made  possible  by  a  gift  to  the  Uni- 
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versityfrom  the  Tonya  Memorial  Foundation  ested  in  rather  than  just  falling  into  a  job," 

of  Chattanooga.  Six  years  after  its  inception  she  says.  "I  think  it  really  differentiated  me 

in  L980,  the  program  was  augmented  by  the  from  .1  lot  ol  the  candidates  who  applied  for 

Tonya  Internship  Program  in  Economics,  es-  my  position  here  at  Vanderbilt.  [The  Tonya 

tablished  in  1986  for  students  interested  in  internship]  showed  thai  I  am  going  to  have 

meaningful  work  experiences  related  to  the  the  initiative  to  follow  through  on  projects." 

private  sector  of  the  economy.  For  both  Giel  and  Haynie,  the  Tonya  In- 

"Both  programs  have  been  unbelievably  ternship  Program  provided  an  opportunity  to 

successful,"  says  Ansel  Sharp,  professor  of  explore  different  aspects  of  fairly  certain  ca- 

economics  and  current  Tonya  Programs  coor-  reer  ambitions.  Gilchrist  notes,  however,  that 

dinator.  many  Sewanee  students  use  their  internships 

More  than  S3  applications  are  submitted  simply  to  investigate  a  field  of  interest, 

for  the  Tonya  programs  every  year,  with  BO  to  "A  student  may  decide  after  their  experi- 

35  stipends  awarded  in  public  affairs  and  15  ence  that  they've  really  found  what  they  want 

to  20  in  economics.  Much  ol  the  emphasis  to  do  with  their  life.  Another  student  may 

focuses  on  students  actively  seeking  their  own  find  that  thev  want  nothing  to  do  with  the 


& 


internships.  If,  after  finding  prospective  em-  held  thai  they  have  worked  in." 
ployment,  a  student  is  accepted  by  the  com-         The  Tonya  Internship  Program  certainly 

mittee,  a  substantial  written  report  must  be  opened  the  door  for  Sara  Tindall's  career.  A 

handed  in  upon  completion  ol  the  intern-  1992  graduate,  Tindall  received  two  Tonya 

ship,  including  a  description  of  duties  per-  grants  during  her  time  at  Sewanee.   The  Inst 

formed  and  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  expe-  internship  took  her  to  Capitol  Hill,  where  she 

rience.  An  exit  evaluation  from  the  intern's  worked  for  the  Environmental  and  Energy 

supervisor  is  also  required.  Study  Conference.  As  a  graduating  senior, 

"Part  of  the  whole  program  is  for  students  Tindall  was  awarded  another  Tonya  stipend 

to  learn  how  to  go  about  looking  for  a  job,"  to  work  at  the  Carter  Center  in  Atlanta.  After 

says  Sharp.  "Students  make  the  contacts  and  her  internship  expired,  the  Carter  Center  of- 

set  up  the  interviews  so  that  they  will  graduate  fered  her  a  permanent  position  where  she 

with  some  background  in  tins  area."  now  works  as  an  assistant  program  coordina- 

Professor  of  Political  Science  Gil  Gilchrist,  tor. 
C'49,  who  has  been  in  charge  ol  administer-  "There's  no  way  I  would  be  working  for  the 
ing  the  Internship  Program  in  Public  Affairs,  (  'ai  ter  ( 'enter  if  it  weren't  for  my  internship," 
stresses  that  student  initiative  is  one  of  the  says  Tindall,  who  claims  that  the  Tonya  pro- 
program's  major  strengths,  gram  allowed  her  to  experience  the  impor- 

"We  particularly  encourage  students  to  rant  differences  between  governmental  work 
seek  out  their  own  internships,"  he  says,  "be-  in  Washington  and  work  for  the  ( larter  ("en- 
cause  we  have  found  over  the  years  that  it  is  ter,  a  non-governmental  organization, 
much  more  meaningful  if  we  pul  the  respon-  I  was  able  to  see  how  policy  is  made  in 
sibility  on  the  prospective  intern  to  go  find  D.C.  But  at  the  Carter  Center,  I'm  also  seeing 
the  kind  of  employment  that  they  would  like  what  citizens  can  do  from  this  angle  and  the 
to  have  rather  than  suggesting  specific  intern-  role  that  we  play  in  shaping  and  circumvent- 
ships  that  we've  already  lined  up."  ing  policy. 

Beth  Haynie,  C94,  agrees.  Now  working  as  "The  role  that  non-governmental  organi/a- 

the   assistant   director   of  annual    giving   at  tions  play  in  the  world  is  tremendous. ..and 

Vanderbilt   Medical   School,   Haynie  found  most  of  it  you  can't  learn  in  a  classroom.  You 

that  her  Tonya  internship  experience  with  have  to  learn  i<  hyworkingdirectlywiththe.se 

the  Rober  Hospital  Foundation  in  Charles-  organizations  and  seeing  what  a  difference 

ton,  S.C.,  was  very  appealing  to  potential  em-  that  they  can  make,  both  in  conflict  resolu- 

plovers.  tion  and  in  conflict  prevention.  That's  what 

"The  Tonya  program  really  intrigued  job  the  Tonva  really  helped  me  understand." 
interviewers  because  it  showed  how  the  stu-  Biehl   Professor  of"  International  Studies 

dent  pursued  something  that  thev  were  inter-  Charles  Brocket!,  who  works  with  the  Tonya 

The  university  of  the  South 


Asitha  Sandanayake,  C'95, 

a  physics  and  economics 
major,  has  used  Tonya 
giants  to  work  in  Sri  Lanka 
and  Washington,  D.C. 
"Because  of  this  work,  I 
think  my  chances  of  getting 
into  grad  school  for  environ- 
mental economics  are  really 
advanced,  "  he  says. 


Internship  Program 
in  Public  Affairs,  says 
that  Tindall's  contin- 
ued education  is  not 
uncommon.  He  cites 
the  teaching  nature 
of  the  program  as 
one  of  its  many  assets. 
"The  Tonya  pro- 
gram gives  students 
the  opportunity  to 
apply  what  they're 
learning  in  the  class- 
room in  the  real 
world  and  to  learn  in 
the  real  world  what 
they're  getting  in  the 
classroom  itself,"  he 
says.  "It  feeds  in  bcjth  directions.  It's  a  compli- 
ment to  the  whole  learning,  educational  ex- 
perience." 

Brockett  cites  internships  in  Washington, 
D.C,  as  an  example  of  this  reciprocal  learn- 
ing process.  "The,  learning  experience  be- 
comes far  broader  than  the  specific  intern- 
ship because  you're  in  an  environment  that  is 
far  different  than  Sewanee.  If  you're  in  D.C, 
you  have  the  organization  you're  working 
with  but  you've  also  got  the  whole  Washing- 
ton atmosphere.  There's  a  vitality  to  that  far 
beyond  just  the  internship  work." 

Asitha  Sandanayake,  C'95,  can  attest  to 
that  vitality.  The  senior  physics  and  econom- 
ics major  from  Sri  Lanka  spent  this  past  sum- 
mer in  the  nation's  capital  interning  for  Idea, 
a  private  international  consulting  company. 
Sandanayake  received  a  grant  from  the  Tonya 
Internship  Program  in  Economics  to  work  for 
the  firm  doing  statistical  analysis  and  research 
for  its  many  energy  and  power-related  envi- 
ronmental projects.  The  majority  of  Idea's 
projects  are  for  U.S.  Aid,  an  American  gov- 
ernment agency. 

Like  Tindall,  Sandanayake  has  received 
two  Tonya  grants.  Through  his  first  grant,  he 
worked  for  the  Minister  of  Policy  Planning 
and  Implementation  of  Sri  Lanka.  Entertain- 
ing the  notion  of  a  career  in  physics,  he 
worked  with  a  World  Bank  project,  the  Metro- 
politan Environmental  Improvement  Pro- 
gram (MEIP).  Because  of  his  experience  with 
the  MEIP,  Sandanayake  was  soon  able  to  es- 


tablish a  contact  with  Idea,  which  was  in  Sri 
Lanka  doing  consultancy  work  for  the  World 
Bank. 

"That  summer  in  Sri  Lanka  was  the  step- 
ping stone  for  my  next  summer,"  he  says. 

Sandanayake  credits  his  first  Tonya  experi- 
ence with  setting  the  groundwork  for  his  sec- 
ond internship.  He  also  believes  that  his  em- 
ployment with  Idea  was  essential  in  redirect- 
ing his  interests  from  physics  to  environmen- 
tal economics,  for  which  he  has  applied  to 
graduate  school.  Sandanayake  hopes  that  his 
work  in  Washington,  including  a  40-page  pa- 
per drafted  for  a  World  Bank  conference  in 
Taiwan,  will  aid  his  chances  of  admission. 

"Because  of  this  work,  I  think  my  chances 
of  getting  into  grad  school  for  environmental 
economics  are  really  advanced,"  he  says. 

Andrew  Williams,  C'95,  also  spent  last  sum- 
mer in  Washington,  D.C,  but  his  Tonya  in- 
ternship experience  was  quite  different  from 
Sandanayake's.  Working  for  the  public 
defender's  office  as  a  criminal  investigator, 
the  political  science  major  not  only  learned 
about  the  Washington  atmosphere  but  also 
about  different  aspects  of  the  law. 

"The  legal  profession  is  very  much  roman- 
ticized in  popular  culture,"  says  Williams. 
"This  internship  made  me  realize  that  the  law 
is  not  just  Matlock.  It's  a  lot  of  painstaking, 
pencil-pushing,  bumping  your  nose  on  the 
door  kind  of  stuff." 

Awakened  to  the  demands  on  attorneys 
both  in  and  out  of  the  courtroom,  Williams 
has  been  forced  to  question  his  ambition  of  a 
career  in  law.  Aware  of  necessary  personal  sac- 
rifices, he  acknowledges  the  frustration  and 
disappointment  involved  in  the  profession. 

"It  was  incredibly  eye-opening  to  see  that 
justice  is  almost  unattainable  for  many  in  the 
way  that  our  system  is  set  up.  Many  of  the 
people  we  defended  live  in  horrible  poverty 
day  in  and  day  out  and  already  have  the  cards 
stacked  against  them.  People  just  automati- 
cally assume  that  they're  guilty.  To  believe 
otherwise  is  to  ignore  the  truth." 

Quisha  White,  C'95,  understands  exactly 
what  Williams  is  talking  about.  Two  summers 
ago,  the  Third  World  Studies  major  received 
a  Tonya  grant  to  work  for  the  public 
defender's  office  in  her  hometown  of  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  She,  too,  witnessed  the  harsh  re- 
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alkies  of  public  service  law. 

"When  I  worked  at  the  Memphis  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  I  saw  things  that  I  never  knew 
existed  in  the  city,"  says  White,  "and  I  saw  how 
people  are  just  pushed  in  and  out  of  the  sys- 
tem without  any  form  of  rehabilitation...  For 
those  people,  there's  no  justice,  only  law." 

Like  Williams,  White  is  reconsidering  a  ca- 
reer as  an  attorney.  The  Tonya  experience  in 
Memphis  turned  her  interest  away  from 
criminal  law.  Yet  both  students  agree  that  as 
public  defender's  office  interns  they  gained 
an  appreciation  for  public  law  and  look  back 
on  their  internships  as  valuable  learning  op- 
portunities. 

"It  was  easy  to  get  dragged  down  into  the 
despair  of  that  situation,"  says  Williams,  "but 
working  with  those  attorneys  gave  us  all  a 
glimpse  of  hope.  They  made  us  realize  that  a 
life  of  service  to  helping  people  can  be  far 
more  rewarding  than  just  making  money. 

"This  Tonya  internship  has  certainly 
shifted  the  way  I  look  at  a  lot  of  social  issues 
such  as  welfare,  education,  violence,  drugs, 
prisons,  police.  And  [those  attorneys]  have 
made  me  realize  that  a  change  has  to  be 
made  and  have  pushed  me  to  think  of  ways  to 
make  a  change. ..because  giving  up  on  these 
things  is  not  the  answer.  Civing  up  is  a  non- 
answer." 

And  giving  up  was  not  something  White 
planned  to  do  after  her  first  internship.  This 
past  summer  she  received  yet  another  Tonya 
grant  to  do  case  research  for  Arkansas  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Robert  Brown,  C'63.  A 
University  regent,  Brown  overheard  White  at 
a  Sewanee  regents'  breakfast  recalling  her 
experiences  with  the  Memphis  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Center.  After  a  brief  conversation,  the  two 
began  a  correspondence  which  ultimately  led 
to  an  internship  opening  for  White  in  Little 
Rock. 

"Working  forjudge  Brown  was  an  invalu- 
able experience  for  me,"  says  White,  who  now 
hints  at  aspirations  to  becoming  a  judge.  "It 
showed  me  an  entirely  different  side  of  the 
law — a  side  that  I'd  eventually  like  to  see  my- 
self doing." 

Similar  to  the  hope  that  Williams  found  in 
the  D.C.  public  defenders,  White  notes  the 
influence  that  Brown  has  had  on  her  percep- 
tion of  the  law  as  well  as  the  importance  he 


has  made  in  her  life. 

"Judge  Blown  has 
had  a  very  big  impact 
on  my  life. ..because 
he's  not  just  a  court- 
room judge.  He  goes 
into  the  community 
and  is  involved  with  a 
lot  of  programs.  And 
he  is  constantly  tell- 
ing me,  'You  may  be  a 
lawyer,  but  how  does 
your  role  as  a  lawyer 
fit  into  the  commu- 
nity? What  is  your  re- 
sponsibility?' He's 
definitely  been  a 
mentor  figure  for 
me." 

Like  many  Sewanee  students,  White  knows 
that  the  Tonya  Internship  Programs  have  pro- 
vided unique  and  exciting  opportunities  for 
her  and  have  created  the  foundation  for  dis- 
covering a  fulfilling  career.  Both  the  political 
science  and  economics  departments  men- 
tion, however,  that  they  have  been  forced  to 
become  more  discriminatory  in  selecting 
award  recipients.  As  an  increasing  number  of 
Sewanee  students  submit  applications  each 
year,  the  pool  of  Tonya  interns  is  becoming 
more  prestigious  and  noteworthy. 

"The  program  has  gotten  more  competi- 
tive, and  it's  also  gotten  more  diversified  in 
terms  of  the  experiences  that  students  have 
found,"  says  Brockett. 

From  the  mayor's  office  in  Rheims,  France, 
to  the  Mississippi  Educational  Television  Net- 
work; from  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory to  the  Quality  Steel  Works  Limited  Com- 
pany in  Karachi,  Pakistan;  from  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Sligo  Vocational  Educa- 
tional Department  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland. 
Sewanee  students  have  been  getting  a  taste 
for  what  the  world  has  to  offer  throught  the 
Tonya  Internship  Programs. 

"I  just  can't  think  of  anything  that  we  do 
around  here  that's  more  valuable  to  the  stu- 
dents," says  Sharp. 

Matt  Boucher,  an  intern  for  Sewanee,  used  a 
Tonya  grant  in  1993  to  work  for  National  Public 
Radio. 


"Pari  of  the  whole  program 
is  for  students  to  learn  how 
to  go  about  looking  for  a 
job, "  says  Sewanee  econom- 
ics professor  Ansel  Sharp. 
"Students  make  the  contacts 
and  set  up  the  interviews  so 
that  they-will  graduate  with 
some  background  in  this 
area. " 
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For  the  Sake 
of  a  Child 


In  a  small  city  in 

southeastern 

Alabama,  J.Wiley, 

C83,  is  part  of  an 

innovative  community 

effort  to  help  families 

take  control  of  their 

lives 
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national  debate  roars  in  Washing- 


Aton.  It  is  a  debate,  if  you  believe 
the  polls,  that  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  keenly  interested 
in,  and  it  centers  around  welfare  and  the  fate 
of  America's  underclass. 

We  must  eliminate  welfare  as  we  know  it, 
Democrats  argue.  We  must  eliminate  the  fed- 
eral welfare  state  period,  Republicans 
counter.  The  federal  government  has  a  role 
in  helping  the  poor  improve  their  lives,  the 
President  says  during  a  State  of  the  Union 
address.  The  government  needs  to  get  out  of 
the  welfare  business — let's  eliminate  federal 
funding  of  school  lunches,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  implores  during  a  press  conference. 

In  southeastern  Alabama,  in  a  place  called 
Dothan,  Dr.  J.  Wiley,  C'83,  listens  to  the  poli- 
ticians. He  is  not  comforted  by  what  he  hears. 
You  see,  J.  Wiley  is  a  pediatrician.  Each  day  in 
his  practice,  he  encounters  poor  children 
and  their  mothers  and  fathers.  He  treats  their 
colds  and  coughs  and  ear  infections  and  lis- 
tens to  their  stories. 

A  woman  in  her  twenties  begs  him  to  make 
her  child  well.  She  can't  stay  home  and  miss 
another  day  at  the  textile  plant,  she  tells  him. 
She'll  get  fired  if  she  does.  He  looks  into  the 
eyes  of  a  mother  and  father  and  tells  them 
that  they  need  to  buy  an  antibiotic  for  their 
sick  child.  They  don't  tell  him  they  don't  have 
the  money  for  it,  but  he  knows  just  the  same. 
Each  day,  he  sees  children  who  need  food,  de- 
cent clothes,  and  safe  places  to  live. 

"I  am  concerned  about  the  victimization  of 
the  poor  because  I  see  them  every  day.  The 
people  who  have  those  views  of  the  poor,  I 
would  wonder  how  much  interaction  they 
have  with  poor  people  or  with  single  mothers 
who  are  teenagers,"  Wiley  tells  me.  He  has 
asked  me  to  come  down  and  see  how  this  city 
of  59,000  is  working  together  to  help  families 
regain  control  of  their  lives. 

"Congress  is  examining  all  of  these  food 
entitlements,"  he  continues.  "They're  target- 
ing food  stamps  and  school  lunches.  We  just 
cannot  forget  about  nutrition  for  kids  in  this 
country.  If  we  are  going  to  downsize  the  gov- 
ernment, we  cannot  do  it  on  the  backs  of  this 
country's  children." 

Wiley  doesn't  buy  into  the  argument  that 
the  poor  are  America's  new  enemy.  He  be- 


lieves that  the  majority  of  America's  low-in- 
come families  are  people  who  want  to  get  off 
the  system,  become  self  sufficient,  and  create 
better  lives  and  opportunities  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Wiley  and  I  sit  in  a  renovated  Dothan 
school  building  that  he  believes  is  part  of  the 
solution  to  breaking  the  cycle  of  welfare  and 
dependence.  He's  a  short,  energetic  man 
with  a  boyish  face.  You  can  still  see  in  him  the 
five-year-old  who  asked  his  mother  to  sew  him 
a  white  doctor's  coat;  he  says  that  he  has 
known  since  then  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  phy- 
sician. 

The  school,  for  years  called  Young  Junior 
High  School,  has  a  new  name — the  Family 
Services  Center.  The  first  program  of  its  kind 
in  the  state,  it  is  the  brainchild  of  Wiley  and 
several  others — a  public,  non-profit  social  ser- 
vices agency  that  provides  what  Wiley  calls 
"one-stop  shopping"  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
wide  range  of  people  in  the  Dothan  commu- 
nity. 


"I  am  concerned  about  the 
victimization  o\  the  poor 
because  I  sic  them  every 
day.  The  people  who  have 
those  views  of  tlw  boo),  I 
would  wondet  how  much 
interaction  they  have  with 
j/oo)  people  01  with  single 
mothers  who  are  teenagers, 
says  Wiley. 
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"Six  weeks  ago  when  I  came 
to  the  Family  Services  Cen- 
ter, I  could  read  my  name 
and  some  street  signs.  But  I 
could  not  sit  down  and  read 
sentences.  Now  I  can  read 
miiiii  .  "  \n\  s  'ln)inn\    \ilniiis. 
who  owns  a  maintenance 
business  in  Dothan. 


On  his  day  off  from  his  practice,  Wiley 
wrestles  with  a  large  box  in  the  center's  day 
care  facility.  He  puts  together  a  slide  and  the 
children  in  the  center  immediately  make  use 
of  the  new  toy. 

Wiley  greets  some  parents  as  they  drop 
their  children  off  at  the  day  care  center.  They 
walk  across  the  hall  to  take  General  Equiva- 
lency Diploma  (GED)  classes,  attend  jobs 
training  and  interviewing  seminars,  or  go  to 
the  Wise  Center  for  parenting  courses.  Next 
door  to  the  day  care  center  is  a  clinic  where 
they  can  take  their  children  for  medical  and 
dental  check-ups.  Southeast  Alabama  Youth 
Services  is  on  site  for  parents  with  teenagers 
who  are  in  trouble  at  school  or  who  have 
been  arrested.  A  Head  Start  program,  which 
provides  educational  opportunities  for  at-risk 
children,  adjoins  the  center.  All  of  these  ser- 
vices are  housed  in  this  one  building,  a  white, 
Mediterranean-style  structure  which  was 
renovated  with  a  $100,000  community  devel- 
opment grant. 

Before  the  center  opened  in  November 
1994,  the  majority  of  these  families  had  to 
travel  all  over  town  to  get  services.  And  that 
often  meant  families  could  not  get  the  help 
they        needed.        A 
mother       with       two 
young  children 

couldn't  take  GED 
classes  across  town 
when  day  care  wasn't 
available  there.  A  fam- 
ily without  a  car  had  to 
beg  or  borrow  a  ride  to 
get  anywhere;  the  cen- 
ter is  located  within 
walking  distance  of 
two  public  housing 
projects,  and  the  city 
of  Dothan  now  pro- 
vides public  transpor- 
tation for  low-income 
families. 

"This  place  just  makes  so  much  sense,"  says 
Wiley.  "The  real  measure  of  a  community  is 
how  much  we  help  those  who  are  in  trouble. 
My  involvement  with  this  center  comes  out  of 
my  reading  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  that  Jesus 
went  out  every  day  and  encountered  people 
and  tried  to  meet  their  needs.  Everybody  is 


going  to  encounter  need  every  day.  I  think 
the  Gospel  calls  for  us  to  engage  that  need 
and  not  to  turn  away  from  it.  This  is  a  way  that 
Eve  found  that  I  could  do  that." 

During  my  two  days  in  Dothan,  I  talked 
with  several  people  who  come  to  the  center.  I 
met  Tommy  Adams,  a  burly  33-year-old  man 
who  runs  his  own  business,  T  and  C  Mainte- 
nance. He  has  lived  in  Dothan  most  of  his  life, 
attending  elementary  and  high  school  here. 
He  has  a  problem,  though:  he  left  school  in 
the  eleventh  grade  not  knowing  how  to  read. 

Three  days  a  week  Adams  drives  his  pickup 
to  the  center  to  take  literacy  classes.  "When  I 
took  my  driver's  test,  I  had  an  oral  test," 
Adams  tells  me.  "Six  weeks  ago  when  I  came 
here  I  could  read  my  name  and  read  Dothan 
and  some  street  signs.  But  I  could  not  sit 
down  and  read  sentences.  I  took  a  test  yester- 
day and  missed  two.  That  tells  you  I  can  read 
some.  Em  not  reading  like  I  want  to,  but  I  can 
read  some." 

I  listen  to  Sabrina  McDonald's  story.  She's 
an  African-American  teen  mother  with  two 
kids.  Her  two-year-old  son,  Scotty,  has  osteo- 
genesis imperfecta,  a  rare  disease  which 
makes  his  bones  extremely  fragile.  The 
simple  act  of  picking  him  up  can  result  in  a 
broken  bone — in  his  short  life  he  has  had 
more  than  200  fractures. 

Before  the  center  opened,  McDonald 
could  not  find  any  day  care  willing  to  take  on 
the  risk  of  caring  for  Scotty.  So  she  stayed  at 
home,  looking  after  her  kids  and  having  little 
prospect  of  getting  a  job.  In  the  past  couple  of 
months,  she  has  been  bringing  Scotty  to  the 
center,  which  is  willing  to  take  care  of  him, 
while  she  works  to  get  her  high  school  di- 
ploma. 

"To  be  19,  I  have  been  through  so  much. 
Eve  lost  two  babies.  Eve  lost  my  mother.  Eve 
been  through  a  lot.  This  place  gives  me  a 
break  from  my  kids  and  my  house." 
McDonald  says.  "I  want  to  get  my  GED  and 
Em  thinking  about  taking  up  cosmetology  or 
being  a  nurse.  I  feel  like  if  I  can  handle  a  baby 
whose  bones  are  so  easy  to  break,  I  can 
handle  anything." 

Wiley  has  heard  these  stories  and  many 
others  during  the  center's  brief  existence.  He 
is  heartened  that  the  center  has  already 
helped  many  improve  their  lives. 
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"I  don't  believe  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  step  in  and  solve  all  of  our  problems, 
which  is  why  I  believe  in  grassroots  efforts  like 
the  Family  Services  Center,"  he  says.  "The 
center  has  a  broad  base  of  support.  It  is 
funded  by  federal  and  state  grants  and  dona- 
tions from  individuals  and  foundations. 

"I  believe  that  most  solutions  will  be  acted 
out  locally.  What  we've  found  is  that  despite 
its  best  intentions,  bureaucracy  does  not  meet 
people's  needs." 

It  was  two  years  ago  that  Wiley  was  thrust 
into  his  role  as  an  advocate  for  low-income 
families  in  Dothan.  He  was  part  of  a  commu- 
nity task  force  called  Dothan  2000  whose 
charge  was  to  find  ways  to  improve  public 
education  in  the  city  by  the  year  2000. 

Dothan  is  very  much  a  New  South  city, 
Wiley  tells  me.  "It's  a  pretty  progressive  place 
for  southeast  Alabama,  almost  in  Florida,  al- 
most in  Georgia,"  he  says.  Pine  and  palmettos 
spring  up  on  Highway  231  which  leads  you 
into  Dothan.  Dothan  is  a  hard-working  com- 
munity, neither  the  richest  nor  the  poorest  in 
the  state.  Peanut  farming  is  the  agricultural 
mainstay  of  the  area,  and  an  annual  National 
Peanut  Festival  in  November  draws  people 
from  throughout  the  region  for  several  days 
of  celebration. 

Wiley  grew  up  in  Troy,  50  miles  up  the  road 
from  Dothan,  and  that  is  where  he  first 
started  practicing  medicine  after  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birming- 
ham. He  moved  to  Dothan  three  years  ago 
with  his  family. 

Like  many  other  towns  and  small  cities  in 
the  rural  South,  Dothan  has  its  share  of  prob- 
lems. According  to  a  1994  report  from  Ala- 
bama Kids  Count,  Houston  County,  where 
Dothan  is  located,  ranked  58th  out  of  67  Ala- 
bama counties  for  reports  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect,  61st  for  arrests  for  juvenile  crime, 
47th  for  high  school  graduation  rate,  and 
35th  for  teenage  pregnancy.  Counties  were 
ranked  from  best  (1)  to  worst  (67). 

Understanding  the  human  toll  of  child 
abuse  and  teen  pregnancy  and  high  school 
drop  out  rates,  Rebekah  Troutman,  project 
director  of  the  local  Head  Start  program, 
Marian  Loftin,  a  regional  office  representa- 
tive for  the  University  of  Alabama,  Wiley,  and 
a  handful  of  others  in  Dothan  started  looking 


for  ways  to  curb  the 
disturbing  trends. 

Loftin,  who  sits  on 
the  board  of  the 
Children's  Trust  Fund 
and  chaired  the 
Dothan  2000  task 
force,  describes  the 
depth  of  the  problem. 
"It's  like  the  story  of 
the  two  men  who  are 
fishing  in  a  boat.  They 
hear  a  child  splashing 
around  and  yelling  for 
help.  They  save  the 
child  and  bring  him  to 
shore,  and  then  they 
get  back  in  the  boat. 
They're  not  in  the 
boat  very  long,  and 
they  hear  a  child 
splashing  again.  This 
goes  on  and  on.  Fi- 
nally, one  of  them  says, 
'Why  don't  we  go  up 
the  river  and  see 
where  all  these  kids 
are  coming  from?' 

"That's  the  goal  of 
the  Family  Services  Center — to  go  up  the 
river  and  see  where  all  of  these  problems  are 
coming  from  and  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing again  and  again." 

While  Wiley  and  his  colleagues  were  look- 
ing for  solutions,  Dothan  Mayor  Alfred  Saliba 
was  looking  independently  at  a  way  to  help 
families.  Saliba  is  a  quiet,  soft-spoken  man. 
Having  never  run  for  public  office,  he  be- 
came mayor  five  years  ago  after  spending  30 
years  in  the  real  estate  and  construction  busi- 
ness. 

"We  looked  at  statistics  regarding  teenage 
pregnancy  and  infant  mortality  and  average 
income  of  the  family  and  in  almost  every  cat- 
egory it  came  out  that  Alabama  was  close  to 
the  bottom  on  everything  that  is  important  to 
quality  of  life,"  he  tells  me  in  his  office  in 
downtown  Dothan. 

"Before  I  became  mayor,  these  issues  were 
concerns  of  mine.  But  it  was  something  like  you 
see  on  television  and  you  don't  think  there  is 
anything  you  can  personally  do  about  it. 


Top,  Dothan  Mayor  Alfred 
Saliba,  who  provided  much 
of  the  impetus  and  political 
will  to  establish  the  Family 
Services  Center  in  his  com- 
munity. Bottom,  center 
director  Linda  O'Connell. 
"First  and  foremost,  the 
Family  Services  Center  is  a 
prevention  agency,  "says 
O'Connell.  "It  sets  forth 
goals  and  creates  a  frame- 
work for  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  Dothan  children 
and  families  who  will  at 
some  point  develop  serious 
difficulties.  " 
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effort  has  a 
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spiritual  core.  we 
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with  kids  who  have 
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who  have  real 

worries,  who 

dream  the  same 

dreams  and  want 

the  same  things  as 

you  and  i  do,"  says 

WILEY. 


"Alter  I  became  mayor  I  began  to  see  the 
real  story  behind  the  statistics.  The  police 
chief  and  I  would  talk  about  the  things  that 
were  happening  in  the  city  and  I  would  see 
firsthand  the  people  who  were  on  welfare  and 
who  needed  jobs.  It  became  more  of  a  reality 
for  me.  And  I  thought  that  maybe  the  city 
could  do  something  about  it." 

Saliba's  vision  merged  with  Wiley's  and  his 
friends  who  were  part  of  the  Dothan  2000 
task  force  in  June  1993;  they  had  both  heard 
about  successful  social  services  programs,  one 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.,  the  other  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  which  consolidated  a  variety  of  services 
in  one  area.  These  programs  became  the 
models  for  the  Family  Services  Center. 

Saliba  and  Wiley  are  quick  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  hard  to  sell  this  idea  of  a  consolidated  so- 
cial services  agency  in  the  community.  The 
perceptions  of  the  poor  as  people  who  are 
lazy,  who  don't  want  to  work,  and  who  don't 
deserve  any  help  linger  in  Dothan  as  they  do 
across  America. 

"I  emphasize  that  all  people  have  re- 
sources. The  people  that  we're  talking  about 
all  have  gifts  and  resources.  We  just  need  to 
train  them,  provide  them  with  basic  educa- 
tion, make  sure  their  health  care  needs  are 
met,  and  take  care  of  their  children  while 
they're  getting  these  services.  And  then  you 
watch  them  fly.  My  argument  is  that  this  is  a 
cost  effective  way  of  doing  business  as  op- 
posed to  chronic  dependence,"  Wiley  says. 

"Traditionally  our  approach  has  been  to 
build  prisons  and  incarcerate.  It's  not  that 
there's  not  a  place  for  prisons.  There  are 
people  who  I  want  locked  up.  But  I'd  a  lot 
rather  give  people  hope  and  an  education 
and  ajob  and  feed  them  while  they're  getting 
those  things  than  put  them  in  prison  and 
feed  them  there." 

Saliba,  who  worked  with  the  school  district 
and  the  city  to  secure  the  school  building 
where  the  center  is  located,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  that  oversees  the  center;  Wiley, 
Troutman,  Lofton,  and  11  others  serve  on  the 
board. 

"This  particular  effort  has  a  profoundly 
spiritual  core.  We  have  to  start  looking  at 
people  as  whole  people  and  not  as  Social  Se- 
curity numbers — people  with  kids  who  have 


real  concerns,  who  have  real  worries,  who 
dream  the  same  dreams  and  want  the  same 
things  as  you  and  I  do,"  says  Wiley.  "The  only 
way  to  help  them  realize  their  goals  and 
dreams  is  to  engage  them  as  people  and  not 
as,  'I'm  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  cen- 
ter and  you  are  the  lowly  recipient  of  our  ser- 
vices.'" 

This  philosophy  pervades  the  center. 
Tommy  Adams  and  Sabrina  McDonald  tell 
me  the  center  is  like  a  family  to  them.  They  go 
there  for  support  and  advice  as  much  as  they 
go  to  gain  the  pragmatic  skills  that  will  help 
them  improve  their  lives.  And  that  is  exactly 
the  atmosphere  that  the  center's  executive  di- 
rector Linda  O'Connell  wanted  to  create 
when  the  center  opened  in  November. 

An  educator  who  spent  20  years  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  O'Connell  says  she  wanted 
to  find  more  immediate  ways  to  help  children 
and  families.  "We're  trying  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment where  people  see  the  need  to  be 
healthy,  both  mentally  and  physically.  And 
the  parents  can  model  the  behaviors  they 
learn  for  their  children,"  O'Connell  says. 
"First  and  foremost,  the  Family  Services  Cen- 
ter is  a  prevention  agency.  It  sets  forth  goals 
and  creates  a  framework  for  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  Dothan  children  and  families 
who  will  at  some  point  develop  serious  diffi- 
culties." 

With  six  full-time  staff  members,  the  center 
has  served  more  than  200  clients  since  it 
opened.  It  is  part  of  a  network  of  more  than 
40  social  service  agencies  in  Houston  County 
which  refer  clients  to  the  center. 

Wiley  envisions  a  time  when  all  local  doc- 
tors will  have  common  referral  sheets  for  the 
center  so  they  can  direct  patients  who  need 
help  there.  "If  I'm  just  treating  an  ear  infec- 
tion of  a  child  who  comes  from  a  single  par- 
ent household  where  the  mother  doesn't 
have  her  GED  and  can't  find  work,  then  I'm 
not  helping  to  solve  the  larger  problems  of 
the  family.  I  want  to  make  it  possible  for  fami- 
lies to  get  the  help  they  need  so  they  regain 
control  of  their  lives,"  Wiley  says. 

"This  can  work  in  any  community.  It  can 
work  in  Sewanee.  In  can  work  in  Detroit.  It 
can  work  anywhere  where  people  are  willing 
to  rethink  things." 
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T   H   E    O   L   O    G   I  A 


Seminary  Worship 


W'  ORSHIP  is  a  holy  duty  for  Christians.  At  Sewanee, 
it  is  much  more  than  that.  It  is  ajoy  that  becomes 
the  guiding  principle  for  our  lives  and  work — in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

It  is  commonplace  in  seminaries  to  say  that  the  chapel 
is  the  center  of  the  institution.  It  is  commonplace,  but  I 
hope  not  an  empty  commonplace  — for  the  chapel  should 
be  the  center  of  formation  for  priesthood.  To  say  this  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  importance  of  academic  educa- 
tion, training  in  pastoral  skills,  or  the  development  of 
commitment  to  justice  and  service.  All  these  things  are 
vital  to  faithful  and  effective  formation.  But  the  chapel 
should  instill  the  foundational  perspective  of  worship  that 
must  properly  underlie  all  of  our  other  works  as  Chris- 
tians. 

In  a  recent  column,  I  wrote  about  the  holy  space  and 
holy  spaces  of  the  Mountain.  This  time,  I  want  to  write 
more  about  what  goes  on  in  those  spaces,  and  especially 
at  die  School  of  Theology.  I  thought  many  of  you  would 
enjoy  comparing  what  was  done  in  your  time  here  and 
what  we  do  now. 

The  central  place  for  seminary  worship  remains  the 
chapel/auditorium  in  Hamilton  Hall.  With  its 
amphitheatre  structure  and  narrow  aisles,  it  is  not  an  easy 
liturgical  space.  Looking  down  at  the  preacher/ pulpit 
and  the  altar/celebrant  is  not  the  best  posture  for  wor- 
ship; nor  is  preaching  from  "the  pit"  to  people's  knees 
ideal.  But  we  do  the  best  we  can,  and  the  best  is  often  very 
powerful  and  uplifting  and  edifying.  Many  special  mo- 
ments have  happened  in  that  chapel,  and  it  is  a  holy  space 
for  several  generations  of  seminarians.  No  one  doubts 
that  we  need  the  new  chapel  now  being  planned;  but  no 
one  doubts  that  genuine  worship  already  occurs  daily  in 
Hamilton  Hall. 

The  daily  office  is  the  vertebrae  of  seminary  worship, 
as  it  should  be  for  Anglicans.  Virtually  all  students  and 
faculty  members  attend  Morning  Prayer  each  weekday  at 
8  a.m.  Students  officiate  and  read,  and  a  student  preaches 
four  days  each  week.  This  allows  Sewanee  to  provide 
more  homiletic  training  than  any  other  Episcopal  semi- 
nary. We  sing  the  invitatory,  two  canticles  and  a  hymn  four 
days  per  week,  and — in  addition — sing  the  whole  service 
on  Thursday  mornings.  Anglicans  must  learn  and  use 
(not  just  preserve)  our  great  liturgical  music  heritage. 

Communal  evening  prayer  (daily  at  4:40  p.m.)  is  at- 
tended by  a  faithful  remnant.  Susan  Rupert  and  a  choir 
of  students,  faculty,  staff,  and  spouses  lead  Evensong  on 
Mondays,  usually  singing  the  psalms,  a  canticle,  and  an 
anthem  and  supporting  hymns.  We  also  sing  a  simpler 
version  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  On  Tuesdays  and  Fri- 
days, we  say  the  evening  office;  and  on  Thursdays  we  do 


Evening  Prayer  in  Spanish  to  give  practical  experience  to 
students  who  will  do  at  least  some  of  their  ministry  in  that 
language. 

For  the  past  two  years,  we  have  celebrated  Eucharist 
daily.  The  principal  weekly  Eucharist  is  on  Wednesdays  at 
11  a.m.,  a  full  "Sunday-morning"  type  service,  with  a  fac- 
ulty member  usually  preaching  and  the  choir  singing  an 
anthem.  On  Thursday  evening  at  5:45  p.m.,  we  have  a 
"community  Eucharist,"  a  simpler  service  with  a  faculty  or 
student  sermon  and  the  children  of  the  seminary  com- 
munity serving  as  acolytes.  This  is  a  very  special  time  for 
them  (and  for  their  parents).  A  very  simple  Eucharist  is 
said  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Fridays  at  11:50  a.m.  On 
"Red-letter  days,"  we  "heighten"  these  services  with  a 
longer  homily  and  some  music. 

Several  years  ago,  Brad  Page  (now  a  curate  in 
Tuscaloosa) ,  together  with  several  other  seminarians  and 
undergraduates,  organized  and  began  to  sing  Compline 
in  old  St.  Luke's  Chapel  four  nights  a  week.  They  thought 
that  this  would  only  last  through  that  Lenten  season.  It 
became  such  an  important  time  of  worship  for  some  that 
it  still  continues  faithfully  each  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day nights  at  10  p.m.  (now  in  St.  Augustine's  chapel) .  It  is 
an  important  link  among  seminary,  college,  and  commu- 
nity. 

St.  Luke's  chapel  remains  a  consecrated  space.  It  has 
been  skillfully  renovated  to  serve  as  a  small  recital  hall, 
and  on  many  evenings  a  glorious  musical  sound  is  raised 
unto  the  Lord  there.  We  plan  to  celebrate  Eucharist  in  St. 
Luke's  on  a  regular  basis  to  maintain  the  tradition  of  wor- 
ship in  a  place  that  was  once  itself  the  center  of  the  semi- 
nary life  in  Sewanee. 

Planning  for  seminary  worship  remains  a  communal 
effort.  Rota  groups  still  meet  late  Wednesday  afternoons, 
with  Marion  Hatchett,  Susan  Rupert,  and  me  presiding. 
We  are  grateful  Marion  still  does  the  arduous  work  of 
compiling  daily  assignments  and  selecting  appropriate 
office  hymns  and  canticles.  Susan  selects  anthems  and 
some  settings.  The  head  sacristans  and  their  loyal  assis- 
tants and,  of  course,  the  musicians  are  vital  to  the  cause. 
Sermons  are  videotaped  and  analyzed.  Cantors  still  prac- 
tice and  worry.  Liturgy  requires  much  effort,  but  yields 
great  rewards. 

When  I  was  a  rector  in  San  Francisco,  my  good  Meth- 
odist mother  came  to  visit  one  Holy  Week  and  Easter. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  she  observed — not  critically, 
just  tiredly — 'You  Episcopalians  sure  go  to  church  a  lot." 
We  do  go  to  church  a  lot — as  we  should.  It  is  our  duty  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  also  the  essential  nur- 
ture for  the  ministries  we  are  all  given  to  do. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle,  III 

Dean 
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Ochel  Sets  Sewanee 
Record 


ON  February  22  Eric  Ochel, 
C'95,  had  a  night  most  play 
ers  only  dream  about.  With 
only  29  minutes  of  play  he  set  a 
school  record  of  55  points  in  a 
game,  surpassing  the  record  set  in 
1956-57  by  Larry  Isacksen.  He  tied 
the  NCAA  Division  III  record  of  10 
consecutive  three  point  shots  in  a 
game. 

"I  just  tried  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing and  not  to  think  about  it," 
Ochel  told  the  Chattanooga  Free 
Press.  "My  teammates  did  a  great 
job  of  getting  me  the  ball  and  set- 
ting screens  for  me.  It  was  a  great  Eric  Ochel,  C'95,  gets  an  easy  layup  daring 
night."  his  record-setting,  55-point  game. 

Ochel,  from  Dallas,  Texas,  also 
wrapped  up  a  great  career.  He  finished  as  the  second  all  time  leading  scorer 
in  Sewanee's  history  for  both  a  single  season  (528  points)  and  a  career  (1,510 
points).  He  now  holds  the  school  record  for  most  three-point  goals  made  and 
attempted  (251  for  415).  Ochel's  conference  rankings  include  fourth  in  steals, 
ninth  in  rebounding,  and  ninth  in  field  goal  percentage. 


Men's  Basketball 


Men's  Swimming 


The  men's  swim  team  finished  1995  with  a  7-3  dual 
meet  mark  and  placed  fifth  out  of  12  teams  at  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  Swimming  and  Diving  Invitational  Champion- 
ships. John  Cline,  C'97,  Brian  Spurlock,  C'98,  and 
Gregg  Shepard,  C'98,  combined  to  set  eight  individual 
school  records  and  assisted  in  establishing  three  new 
relay  records.  Cline  qualified  for  the  Division  III  Nation- 
als in  both  individual  medley  events. 
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foil ii  Cline,  C'97,  competes        ku 
//(  the  men  \  breast  stroke. 


The  men's  basketball  team  had  its  third  consecutive 
winning  season  and  best  record,  15-10,  since  1988.  The 
team  loses  three  seniors  this  year  including  team  cap- 
tain Eric  Ochel,  Keith  Minnifield,  and  Lee  Willis.  Ochel 
was  named  first  team  all-SCAC  and  second  team  all- 
South  region.  Teammate  and  co-captain  Hunter 
Connelly,  C'96,  was  named  second  team  all-SCAC. 


Women's  Basketball 


The  winter  and  spring  was  a  rebuilding  time  for  the  lady 
Tigers  who  ended  with  a  record  of  6-18.  Despite  a  dis- 
appointing season,  Coach  Cabrielle  Lisella  believes  that 
the  team  has  improved.  This  strengthening  will  be  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  the  nine  players  returning  next  year 
including  Kim  Fauls,  C'97,  who  made  first  team  all 
SCAC. 


L  H4  I 


Kim  Fauls,  C'97,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  players  for 

the  Lady  Tigers. 


Women's  Swimming 


The  women's  swim  team  posted  a  6-4  dual  meet  mark 
and  placed  fourth  of  12  teams  in  the  IASDI  Champi- 
onships. Robbie  Spruill,  C'97,  Nicole  Noffsinger,  C'97, 
and  Caroline  Powell,  C'96,  established  eight  individual 
records  and  swam  legs  for  four  record  setting  relays. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  Harrison 
360  West  Brainerd  Street 
Pensacola,  FL  32501 

John  A.Johnston  sings  in  a 
retired  men's  chorus  and 
writes  cryptograms  and 
acrostics  for  the  Penny  Press 
and  Dell  puzzle  magazines. 
He  and  his  wife,  Natalie. 
live  in  Manchester,  Conn. 
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William  L.Jacobs 
4020  River  Oaks  Drive 
Des  Moines,  I  A  50312-4641 

Marshall  Ellis  is  the  pastoral 
assistant  for  the  Church  oi 
the  Good  Shepherd.  1  [e 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  are  mak- 
ing plans  to  travel  and  cel- 
ebrate Marshall's  50th 
ordination  anniversary. 
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Stanhope  E.  Elmore  Jr. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
P.  O.  Box  1 785 
Dolhan,  AL  36302 

Harold  Jackson  has  retired 
from  his  position  at  the 
Center  for  Developmental 
Pediatrics  in  Greenville, 
S.C. 
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W.  Sperry  Lee 

4323  Forest  Park  Road 

Jacksonville,  EL  32210 

Gene  Winn  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  live  in  Ochelata, 
Okla.,  where  Gene  is  re- 
tired. 
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Mr.  James  G.  Gate  Jr. 
2304  North  Ocoee  Street 
Cleveland,  TN 37311 

Kenneth  Swenson,  a  retired 
vice  president  of  a  savings 
and  loans  association,  lives 
in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  with  his  wife, 
Alice.  He  reports  that  he 
still  works  part-time,  and  he 
and  his  wife  spend  a  month 
each  summer  in  Brookings, 
Ore. 


Richard  B.  Doss 

5555  Del  Monte,  #1007 

Houston,  TX  77056 

Homer  Smiles  was  recently 
inducted  into  the  Alabama 
High  School  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  lives  in  Leeds, 
Ala. 
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Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue.  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

Bill  Adams  is  in  the  cattle 
business  in  Tazewell,  Va.  Ed 
Ball  is  a  realtor  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  He  recently  took  a 
three-week  vacation  to  snor- 
kel and  tour  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Allen  Bartlett 
is  the  bishop  for  the  Dio- 
cese of  Pennsylvania.  He 
lives  in  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Dorsey  Boult  reports  that 
he  has  been  skiing,  rafting 
and  backpacking  out  west. 
He  lives  in  San  Marcos, 
Calif.  John  Bratton  has  re- 
tired and  is  active  in  the 
community  theatre  in  Mon- 
teagle,  Tenn.  He  lives  in 
Sewanee.  Mellick  Belshaw 
retired  in  January  1995.  He 
remains  the  chairman  of 
the  General  Seminary 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  lives 
in  Princeton,  N.J.  Bob 
Connelly  recently  traveled 
to  China  and  Alaska.  He 
lives  in  Jamestown,  R.I. 
Walter  Cox  lives  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  where  he  is  in- 
volved with  his  local 
Council  on  World  Affairs 
and  Kiwanis.  He  also  stud- 
ies genealogy  and  travels  to 
Europe.  George  Elliott 
works  for  Strickland  Paper 
Co.  He  lives  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Earl  Guitar  has 
been  traveling  to  London 
and  Snowmass,  Colo.  He 
lives  in  Abilene,  Texas. 
Tom  Engrain  retired  in 
January  1994.  He  has  been 
traveling  to  England, 
Canada,  Georgia  and 
Florida.  Duff  Green  lives  in 
Orange,  Va.  Joe  Hall,  se- 
nior vice-president  of  Cen- 
tral Bank  and  Trust  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Japan  Pro 
Basketball  team  during  the 


suinmei  ol  1994.  Lacy 
Harwell  re<  cutlv  retired 
from  his  position  as  pastor 
ol  Maximo  Presbyterian 
Chun  h  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Maurice  Heartfield  has 
traveled  to  Florida,  Maine, 
New  Mexico  and  France.  He 
lives  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Jim 
Irwin  and  his  wife,  Barbara, 
were  married  July  1,  1994. 
Irwin  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent ol  Prime  Bank  in  Lake 
Worth,  Fla.  Allan  King  lives 
in  Houston,  Texas,  Dick 
Leche  lives  in  Woodbi  idge, 
Y.i.  Ed  Marshall  lives  in 
Lake  Leelanau,  Mil  h., 
where  he  is  in  real  estate. 
Loren  Mead  recently  pub- 
lished two  books  entitled 
The  Once  and  Future  Church 
and  Transforming  Congrega- 
tion \  Fm  the  Future.  He  lives 
in  Washington  D.C.  Cy 
Smythe  lives  in  Golden  Val- 
ley, Minn.,  where  he  contin- 
ues to  work,  sail,  ski,  and 
jump  horses.  Roy 
Smitherman  has  also  been 
traveling.  He  lives  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  Bill  Stough  is 
the  assistant  to  the  Bishop 
of  Alabama  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  His  work  for  the  na- 
tional Episcopal  Church  has 
taken  him  to  Brazil,  China, 
and  the  Philippines.  Ed 
Browning  is  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  NY.  Arthur  West  is 
the  business  manager  for 
the  Syracuse  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the 
InterReligious  Council  of 
Central  New  York.  He  spent 
much  of  last  year  traveling 
to  Florida,  Jamaica, 
Panama,  Oregon,  and  Colo- 
rado. He  lives  in  Syracuse, 
NY.  Paul  Uhrig  lives  in 
Ocala,  Fla.  Russell  Wheeler 
hosts  a  live  radio  program 
for  the  blind  in  Columbia, 
Conn.  He  recently  traveled 
to  the  Caribbean. 
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R.  Andrew  Duncan 
5408  Crescent  Drive 
Tampa,  FL  33611 

William  Pilcher  III  is  the 

interim  pastor  for  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church.  He  and 
his  wife,  Dolores,  live  in 
Shelter  Island,  N.Y.  They 


Speake,  C'50,  Lives  Life  on  the  Wild  Side 

Dan  Speake,  C'50,  recently  retired  from  his  position  in 
the  Department  of  Zoology  and  Wildlife  Sciences  at  Au- 
burn University.  Speake  is  nationally  known  for  his  work 
in  developing  electronic  tracking  devices  and  harnessing 
technology  for  wildlife  research. 

During  a  project  aimed  at  observing  quail  and  wild 
turkeys  he  designed  small  radio  transmitters  that  could 
easily  be  attached  around  the  bird's  necks.  The  data  that 
Speake  and  his  assistants  collected  about  the  life  cycles 
of  these  species  was  instrumental  in  re-establishing  wild 
turkey  populations  across  the  country. 

Speake  also  used  different  technological  develop- 
ments to  study  the  indigo  snake.  Not  only  did  he  track 
them  with  surgically  implanted  transmitters,  but  he  also 
established  the  first  indigo  snake  hatchery  in  the  United 
States.  He  released  more  than  600  snakes  into  the  wild 
by  using  satellite  photographs  to  pinpoint  the  best  habi- 
tats for  the  reptiles. 

"It  was  a  challenging  job — never  a  dull  moment." 
Speake  said  in  an  interview  in  the  Birmingham  News. 
"One  week  I  was  chasing  turkeys  and  the  next  I  was  look- 
ing at  gopher  holes.  The  only  aggravating  thing  was  sit- 
ting in  the  office  filling  out  all  those  reports." 


will  move  to  Mount  Airy, 
N.C.,  in  April  1995.  Albert 
Reynolds  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  spent  half  of  1994  in 
Paris,  France,  during  his 
sabbatical  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Reynolds 
worked  at  Framatome,  the 
company  that  designs 
France's  nuclear  power 
plants.  They  live  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
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Norman  McSwainJr.  is  the 
national  medical  director 
and  the  liaison  between  the 
National  Association  of 
EMTs  and  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  Com- 
mittee on  Trauma.  He  is 
also  a  founder  of  the 
Prehospital  Trauma  Life 
Support  Program  and  the 
editor-in-chief  of  its  text- 
book. He  lives  in  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
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Howard  W.  Harrison  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villa  nova,  PA  19085 

James  Dean  III  and  his  wife, 
Diane,  live  in  South 
Berwick,  Me.,  where  James 
is  a  teacher  and  coach  at 
Berwick  Academy.  Taylor 
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Greenwald  III  is  the  direc- 
tor of  human  resources  for 
the  National  Underwriters 
Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne, 
live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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W.  Land  is  Turner 
107  Leslie  Lane 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462-1100 

Fred  Wunderlich  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  21st  Century 
Preparatory  School  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.  He  lives  in 
Ringgold,  Ga. 


SEWANEE 
TIES  AVAILABLE 


The  Ben  Silver  Company  has  introduced  a  new 
line  of  "Oxbridge"  style  neckwear  and  accessories 
for  the  Sewanee  community.  Authorized  by  the  As- 
sociated Alumni,  these  ties  will  incorporate  the 
colors  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
School  of  Theology,  and  the  traditional  Episcopal 
purple  and  ancient  gold  to  represent  all  facets  of 
the  Sewanee  community.  For  more  information  on 
this  collection,  contact: 

Baron  Fain,  C'85 

The  Ben  Silver  Corporation 

149  King  Street 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401 

1-803-720-5083,  Fax:  1-800-U-FAX-BEN 


Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880ShellbrookDr. 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Cary  Behle  was  recently 
accredited  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Cosmetic  Den- 
tistry. He  is  one  of  130 
people  to  have  this  honor. 
He  and  his  wife,  Meg,  live  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Paul  Rob- 
erts is  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Hunting- 
Jon,  W.V.,  and  the  archdea- 
con of  the  Diocese  of  West 
Virginia.  He  and  his  wife, 
Florence,  live  in  Lavalette, 
W.V. 
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Douglas  J.  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Ave.  #100 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210-2058 

Allen  B.  Clarkson  Jr.  mar- 
ried Ute  Frevert  on  April  9, 
1994.  They  live  in  New 
York,  NY,  where  Allen  is  an 
associate  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 
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job  n  Day  Peake  Jr. 

First  Alabama  Hank 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile,  AL  36622 

Bruce  Coleman  is  a  dentist 
in  Tupelo,  Miss.  Joseph 

Webb  and  his  wife,  Patricia, 
are  building  their  dream 
house  in  Blue  Ridge,  Ga. 
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Albert  Sidney  Polk  HI 
2101  Harbor  Drive 

Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Lee  Thomas,  the  senior 
vice-president  of  environ- 
mental, government  affairs 
and  communications  for 
Georgia-Pacific,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  recent  effort 
to  preserve  20,000  acres  of 
wetland  forest  along  the 
Roanoke  River.  Thomas  and 
his  wife,  Dixie,  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Dennis  M  .Hall 

291 9  Momington  Drive  N\V 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Charles  Blanchard  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  live  in 
Homesdale,  Penn.,  where 
Charles  is  a  printer  with  the 
Himalayan  Press.  Richard 
Lyon  Stinson  recently  re- 
tired from  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  and  Iris 
wife,  Anne,  live  in  Valley 
Forge,  Va.,  where  Richard  is 
the  rector  of  the  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Chapel. 
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Hem  don  Inge  111 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Luis  Leon  is  the  rector  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington,  D.C. 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

David  McNeeley  and  his 

wife,  Marise,  are  on  a  year- 
long furlough  from  their 
mission  work  in  Haiti.  They 
live  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
where  David  is  the  medical 
director  of  St.  Vincent's 
School  and  Hospital. 
Guerry  Thornton  Jr.,  is  a 
partner  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga., 
firm  of  Thornton  &  Leff. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  sev- 
eral public  service  organiza- 
tions and  recently  won  a 
prize  from  Humanities  In- 
ternational in  Canada  for 
his  poetry.  He  also  had  a 
poem  published  in  the  1994 
Anthology  of  the  National 
Library  of  Poetry.  He  lives 
in  Sewanee. 
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Pan  Read^  Adams 
P.  0.  Box  943 

Fayetteville,  AR  72702 

Martha  Kilgore  Crigler  and 

her  husband,  Douglas,  own 
two  Mail  Boxes,  Etc.  stores. 
They  live  in  Boulder,  Colo. 
John  Day  is  a  general  and 
vascular  surgeon  at  the 
Boulder  Medical  Center  in 


Boulder,  Colo.  In  his  spare 
time  he  is  restoring  a  1940 
Chevrolet.  Lynn  Nichols  is 
the  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val. He  also  teaches  theatre 
and  dance  at  the  University 
of  Colorado.  He  lives  in 
Boulder,  Colo. 
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Martin  R.  Tilsonjr. 

Long,  Aldridge,  and  Xorman 

508  Broadland  Road 

Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Trace  and  Betty  (C'75) 
Devanny  had  a  son.  William 
Hardee,  on  January  25, 
1994.  They  live  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  where  Trace  is  a 
vice-president  for  Cerner 
Corporation.  David  Ben- 
jamin Gray  married  Teresa 
Clark  Mauldin  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1994.  They  live  in 
Greenville,  S.C. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  HI 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenville,  SC  29615 

Steven  Payne  is  the  director 
of  personnel  and  training  at 
the  Missouri  State  Water 
Patrol.  He  and  his  wife, 
Anne,  live  in  Jefferson  City, 
Mo. 
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Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  IS  37921 

Michelle  Harvey  and  her 
husband,  Don,  had  a  son. 
Benjamin  Casimir,  "Cas,"  on 
February  7,  1994.  Michelle 
is  now  the  vice  president  for 
programs  at  the  National 
Environmental  Education 
and  Training  Foundation  in 
Washington  D.C.  They  live 
in  Takoma  Park.  Md. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  Stale  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Timothy  Holder  is  a  student 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  is  also  a  management, 
planning,  and  fund-raising 
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counsel  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Debbie  Lopez  received  the 
1994  Howard  Mumford 
Jones  Prize  for  the  best 
Harvard  University  disserta- 
tion on  English  or  Ameri- 
can literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  She 
lives  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
where  she  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University 
of  Texas  at  San  Antonio's 
division  of  English,  Classics 
and  Philosophy. 
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Rebecca  Sims 
Route  1  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Anderson  Douglass  is  a 

clinical  psychiatrist  at  the 
Immanuel  Medical  Center. 
He  and  his  wife,  Paula,  live 
in  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

J.  Patrick  Dilworth  joined 
the  urology  practice  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Currin  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  Lookout 
Mountain,  Tenn.  Dale  and 
Mary  Beth  Foster  Berry  live 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where 
Dale  is  a  teacher  and  coun- 
selor. 
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Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Pamela  Jordan  Anderson  is 

the  legislative  analyst/attor- 
ney for  the  Florida  State 
Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Business,  Ethics  and 
Elections.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul,  live  in  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  Sarah  Humphreys 
Atkins  writes  and  trains  in 
TQM  and  free  market  pro- 
cesses. She  and  her  hus- 
band, Paul,  live  in  Bethesda, 
Md.  Candi  Burgess  is  a  the- 
ology student  at  Sewanee. 
John  Blincow  is  a  partner  in 
the  Hood  Law  Firm  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Susan 
Alexander  Brannan  is  an 
attorney  and  homemaker  in 


Sarasota,  Fla.  Christopher 
Bellows  is  a  partner  with 
Holland  &  Knight  in  Mi- 
ami, Fla.  Sam  Breyfogle  is 
the  district  supervisor/ 
forester  for  the  Inland 
Corporation  where  he 
manages  100,000  acres. 
He  lives  in  LaGrange,  Ga. 
Steve  Blount  is  the  assis- 
tant district  attorney  in 
Franklin  County.  He  and 
his  wife  Mary  (C'80)  live 
in  Sewanee.  Sharon 
Campbell  opened  her 
own  law  practice,  special- 
izing in  business  litigation 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Deborah 
Balfour  Crabtree  is  a  full- 
time  mother  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Philip  and  Sanford 
Mitchell  Dunklin  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Philip 
recently  opened 
Chartwell,  Inc.  Cindy 
Albrecht  Durham  is  the 
executive  director  of 
Sumner  Co.  CASA,  a  vol- 
unteer agency.  She  and 
her  husband,  Burney 
(C'78),  live  in  Gallatin, 
Tenn.  Larry  Dickerson 
and  his  wife,  Lisa,  live  in 
Brandon,  Fla.  Bart 
DeLuca  recently  com- 
pleted his  MBA  at 
Moravian  College. 
DeLuca  is.  a  project  engi- 
neer for  ALPO  pet  foods. 
He  lives  in  Bethlehem, 
Penn.  Helen  Hawn  Delph 
and  her  husband,  Rob, 
had  their  third  daughter, 
Mary  Mathews,  on  August 
6,  1993.  They  live  in  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Peter  Edwards 
is  an  attorney  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  Susan  Fran- 
cisco is  a  physician  in 
Jackson,  Tenn.  Kevin 
Foley  is  chief  of  geriatrics 
at  Henry  Ford  Medical 
Center  in  Redford,  Mich. 
He  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
live  in  Northville,  Mich. 
Catherine  Fenner  is  the 
executive  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  She  lives  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Kevin 
Fox  works  in  the  informa- 
tion systems  division  of 
the  Harris  Corporation. 
He  and  his  wife,  Kelli,  live 
in  Melbourne,  Fla. 
Radney  Foster  is  a  singer/ 


songwriter  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  His  most  recent  al- 
bum is  entitled  Labour  of 
Love.  Phelps  Gayle  and  his 
wife,  Noreen,  live  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Susan  Diane  Bunton 
Haynes  was  recently  or- 
dained. She  is  a  minister  at 
the  Vine  Street  Christian 
Church  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ruth  Ann  McDonald  High  is 
a  church  and  school  volun- 
teer in  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Herb  Hobgood,  an  attorney 
for  Boles,  Boles  and  Ryan, 
was  recently  named  lay 
trustee  for  Sewanee  from 
the  Diocese  of  Western 
Louisiana.  He  and  his  wife, 
Cindy,  live  in  Monroe,  La. 
Margo  Johnson  lives  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  Mary  Middleton 
Smith  Jones  and  her  hus- 
band. Bill,  live  in  Yonges 
Island,  S.C,  where  they  are 
restoring  a  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury home.  Susan  Glenn 
Kastrinos  and  her  husband, 
John,  live  in  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  Deborah  Ringhaver 
Lane  and  her  husband, 
Charles,  live  in  Cresent  City, 
Fla.  Jim  Lewis  is  the  rector 
of  St.  Jude's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Walterboro,  S.C. 
He  and  his  wife,  Libby 
(C'85),  had  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  on  October 
4,  1994.  Mary  Jane  Meyer  is 
a  personal  trainer  for  EM- 
POWER Fitness,  Inc.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Lisa  Stolley 
Miller  and  her  husband, 
Michael,  live  in  Austin, 
Texas.  Will  Miller  and  his 
wife,  Kenzie,  live  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  where 
Will  owns  Environmental 
Control.  Bill  Morgan  is  an 
actor  in  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Russell  Mullett  is  a  clinical 
caseworker  for  the 
Cunningham  Children's 
Home  in  Paxton,  111.  Judy 
O'Brien's  first  novel  Rhap- 
sody in  Time  was  published 
in  June  1994  by  Pocket 
Books.  Her  second  novel  is 
entitled  Ashton  's  Bride.  She 
and  her  husband,  Allen,  live 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Don 
Olmstead  and  his  wife,  Jill, 
live  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
where  Don  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent for  sales  for  First 
Union  Bank.  Helen  Paul 
recently  finished  her  third 


tour  of  work  at  McMurdo 
Station  in  Antarctica.  Jenni- 
fer Pritchett  is  a  budget 
analyst  for  the  Coca-Cola 
Foundation.  She  lives  in 
Palatine,  III.  Stephen  Poss  is 
an  assistant  attorney  general 
for  Louisiana.  He  is  also 
studying  Japanese.  Poss  lives 
in  Baton  Rouge.  Lee  Parks 
is  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the 
ABA  Young  Lawyer's  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Committee.  He 
and  his  wife,  Jean  (C'82), 
live  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Lind- 
say Coates  Patterson  was 
recently  elected  a  trustee  of 
Sewanee  from  the  Diocese 
of  Mississippi.  She  is  cur- 
rently an  attorney  practic- 
ing labor  law.  She  and  her 
husband,  Pat,  live  in  Jack- 
son, Miss.  Suzanne  Dansby 
Phelps  and  her  husband, 
Peter,  had  a  son,  William 
Dansby.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Molly  Piette  and 
her  husband,  Paul  Justice, 
had  a  daughter,  Anna,  on 
August  16,  1993.  They  live 
in  Savannah,  Ga.  Gary 
Rowcliffe  is  a  life  insurance 
salesman  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sandra,  had  a  daughter, 
Eliza  Rene,  on  December 
28,  1993.  Gari  Sellers  is  a 
vice  president  and  person- 
nel manager  for  First  Union 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mary 
Cox  Saclarides  works  for 
the  personnel  office  of  First 
LInion  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Dorothy  Stabler  Scott  is  co- 
pastor  at  the  Arondale 
United  Methodist  Church 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Eliza- 
beth McWhorter  Seibel  and 
her  husband,  Phillip,  re- 
cently moved  to  Bethesda, 
Md.  Angela  Herlong  Stewart 
works  as  an  RN  while  she 
studies  for  a  master's  de- 
gree at  Vanderbilt.  She  lives 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Sophie 
Bowen  Schubert  and  her 
husband,  Mike,  had  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
in  June  of  1994.  They  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  where 
Sophie  is  a  vice-president 
for  GMAC/RCF.  J.  Russell 
Snapp  has  been  invited  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  North  Caro- 
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lina.  In  addition,  his  book, 
John  Stuart  and  the  Issue  of 
Empire  on  the  Southern  Fron- 
tiers being  published  by 
the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity Press.  Snapp  is  a  history 
professor  at  Davidson  Col- 
lege in  Davidson,  N.C. 
Orrin  Finn  Summerell  re- 
ceived his  doctorate  in  reli- 
gious studies  from  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He 
now  teaches  philosophy  at 
Ruhr  Universitat  in 
Bochum,  Germany.  Wade 
Turner  is  a  stock  broker  in 
Macon,  Ga.  Lisa 
Underwood  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Wyatt, 
Tarrant  &  Combs  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  She  recently  repre- 
sented the  United  States  in 
the  Mercedes-Benz  Golf 
Tournament  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. Mike  Wakefield  is  a 
lawyer  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Earl 
Ware  heads  the  interna- 
tional division  of  Spartan  of 
Canada,  a  division  of 
Shostal,  Ltd.  He  lives  in 
Quebec  but  travels  exten- 
sively to  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands.  Wiley 
Wasden  is  an  attorney  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  Larry  Will- 
iams is  an  independent 
contract  lawyer  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Doug  and  Terri 
Griggs  Williams  live  in 
Northlield,  Minn.  Terri  is 
the  director  of  planning 
and  development  for  a  non- 
profit organization.  Doug  is 
an  assistant  professor  of 
economics  at  Carleton  Col- 
lege. Tamara  Brown  Will- 
iams and  her  husband, 
Tommy  (C78),  live  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  David  Wirtes 
and  his  wife,  Emily,  had  a 
daughter,  Mary  Emily.  He  is 
a  lawyer  in  Mobile,  Ala.  Jim 
Yoe  works  for  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmo- 
spheric Administration.  He 
and  his  wile,  Susan  Wilmeth 
(C'83),  live  in  Huntingtown, 
Md. 
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Daniel  F.Johnson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN  38 104 

Marianne  Exum  was  named 
a  recipient  o(  ,i  bilingual 
education  fellowship.  She  is 


pursuing  a  doctorate  in  the 
literary  development  of 
Hispanic  children  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 
Brian  Reinhardt  completed 
his  Ph.D.  in  counseling  psy- 
chology from  Texas  A&M 
University  in  August  of 
1994.  He  received  the  Texas 
Psychological  Association's 
Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual  Re- 
search Award  for  his  disser- 
tation research  on  Reducing 
Homophobia  in  College  Stu- 
dents. Brian  is  a  senior  staff 
psychologist  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Nancy  Vernon  is  an  account 
supervisor  for  J.  Walter  Th- 
ompson. She  and  her  hus- 
band, Walt,  live  in  Mill 
Valley,  Calif. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Ai>en tie 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 

Alex  Brown  and  his  wife, 
Jeannette,  had  twin  girls, 
Ashley  and  [essica,  on  No- 
vember 27,  1994.  Alex 
works  for  EnerCon,  an  en- 
ergy conservation  equip- 
ment corporation.  They  live 
in  Bethesda,  Md.  W.  Tucker 
McCrady  married  Laura 
Ann  Guerra  on  December 
31,  1994,  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel.  They  live  in  New 
York,  N.Y.J.  Mincy  Moffett 
Jr.  married  Christina  Davis 
on  October  8,  1994,  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  They  live  in 
Washington,  D.C,  where 
they  both  work  for 
Greenpeace,  Inc.  James 
Joseph  Morris  married 
Cami  Renee  Dalton  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1994.  They  live  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  David 
Morrow  and  his  wife,  Kim- 
berly,  live  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  where  David  is  presi- 
dent of  Maritime  Insurance 
Sen  i<  es. 
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Anne  Freeh  Bleynat 
1701  Colonial  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

Laura  Phares  Black  and  her 

husband,  Rodney,  live  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
Laura  owns  Safe  Haven 
Massage  and  teaches  art. 


Nancy  Roberts  Daniels  and 

her  husband.  Clay,  live  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  where  Nancy 
is  self-employed.  Darcy 
Hunter  is  a  regional  sales 
manager  for  Instron  Corp. 
in  Akron,  Ohio.  R.  Wendel 
Naumann  is  a  doctor  in  the 
division  of  gynecological 
oncology  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  Medical  Center 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Annie 
Thrower  is  a  manager  and 
teacher  for  a  gold  leaf  con- 
servation studio  in  Balti- 
more, Md. 
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Laurie Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Lynetta  Cox  and  David 
Binger  had  a  daughter,  Julia 
Margaret,  on  September  13, 
1994.  They  live  in  Danville, 
Ky.,  where  David  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  computer 
science  at  Centre  College. 
William  Bomar  Jr.  and  his 
wife,  Wyn,  had  a  son,  Will- 
iam Morgan  Bomar  III,  on 
March  6,  1995.  William  re- 
cently opened  his  own 
graphic  design  studio, 
Bomar  Design,  in  June  of 
1994.  They  live  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Mark  Bourlakas  and 
his  wife,  Martha  (C86),  live 
in  Evanston,  111.  Mark  at- 
tends Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary.  Shap 
Boyd  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, had  a  daughter, 
Ashleigh  Hamilton,  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1994.  They  live  in 
Williamsport,  Penn.,  where 
Shap  is  an  assistant  football 
coach  for  Lycoming  Col- 
lege. Margo  Bradley  is 
studying  Spanish  and  lin- 
guistics during  a  break  from 
teaching  science  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Anna 
Short  Bridgers  and  her  hus- 
band, David,  had  a  son, 
Andrew  David,  on  January 
23,  1995.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  J.  Laurence 
Butcher  is  doing  research  at 
Johns  Hopkins.  He  and  his 
wife,  Catherine  (C'87),  live 
in  Baltimore.  Md.  Kimberly 
Crouch  is  finishing  her  doc- 
torate in  philosophy  from 
Oxford  while  living  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Angela  Parrott 


Deatsch  was  sworn  in  to  the 
California  State  Bar  in  De- 
cember of  1994.  She  and 
her  husband,  Rick,  live  in 
Sierra  Madre,  Calif.  Larry 
Domenico  was  elected  chair 
of  the  Dekalb  County 
Democratic  Party  and  the 
vice-president  of  the 
Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta.  In 
addition,  he  was  selected 
for  the  1995  class  of  leader- 
ship in  Dekalb  County.  He 
and  his  wife,  Karen,  live  in 
Chamblee,  Ga.  Rachael  and 
Myles  Elledge  moved  to 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Giff  Gfroerer 
is  spending  his  six-  month 
sabbatical  traveling  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and 
Africa.  Daniel  Gould  and 
his  wife,  Michele,  had  a 
daughter,  Lacey  Marie,  on 
October  3,  1994.  They  live 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.  Rhonda 
Hamner  is  a  rehabilitation 
counselor  at  Knowles,  Sharf, 
and  Dobrich  Vocational 
Associates.  She  and  her 
husband,  Wentzell,  live  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  Freeman 
Jelks  is  a  vice-president  for 
Avenir  Corporation.  He  and 
his  wife,  Heather,  live  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Kate 
Engleby  Kelderman  teaches 
biology,  ecology,  and  earth 
science.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Theo,  live  in  Crozet, 
Va.  Elisabeth  Rogers  Lanios 
is  an  assistant  professor  of 
French  at  North  Dakota 
State  University.  She  and 
her  husband,  Peter,  live  in 
Fargo,  N.D.  Robert 
McGeghee  and  his  wife, 
Julia,  moved  to  Mobile,  Ala. 
Scott  Miller  and  his  wife, 
Robin,  had  a  son,  Matthew 
Scott,  on  January  16,  1995. 
They  live  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Elizabeth  Fuller  Oliver  and 
her  husband.  Will,  had  a 
daughter,  Laura  Adelaide, 
on  January  20,  1995.  They 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Deborah  Overdorff  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  an- 
thropology at  the  Lhiiversity 
of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Lucienne  LaStovic  Prejean 
and  her  husband,  Kevin, 
had  a  son,  James,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1994.  They  live  in 
San  Anselmo,  Calif.  LaVada 
Barnes  Raouf  and  her  hus- 
band, Wael,  moved  to  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  Randy  Raybon  is 
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working  on  his  doctorate  in 
Austin,  Texas,  where  he 
recently  bought  a  home. 
Eric  Rhinehardt  is  counsel- 
ing at  the  Oasis  Center  and 
doing  volunteer  work  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Laurie 
Jarrett  Rogers  works  part- 
time.  She  and  her  husband, 
Penn(C72),  live  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.   Nancy 
Sanderson  and  her  hus- 
band, Joseph,  recently 
bought  a  house  in 
Watertown,  N.Y.John  Shaw 
and  his  wife,  Lynne,  bought 
a  house  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
George  Shwab  IV  is  a  nutri- 
tionist in  the  Internal  Medi- 
cine Primary  Care  practice 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  James 
Carlton  Sims  Jr.  and  his 
wife,  Wendy,  had  a  son, 
James  Carlton,  on  February 
16,  1994.  They  live  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Tracie  Gill 
Slattery  teaches  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  graders.  She  and 
her  husband,  Patrick,  live  in 
Elkins,  Ark.  Jennifer  Nettles 
Sluis  and  her  husband,  Ted, 
have  moved  to  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.  Maureen  Sweeney 
works  for  a  sponsor  newslet- 
ter for  the  '96  Olympic 
Games  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Todd 
Votteler  is  the  assistant  to 
the  monitor  appointed  by  a 
federal  district  court  to  pre- 
pare a  regional  water  man- 
agement plan  for  five 
counties  in  south  Texas.  He 
lives  in  Austin,  Texas.  Karen 
Dyndiuk  Walker  is  traveling, 
studying  art,  and  working 
with  her  husband,  John 
(C'83),  in  Charleston,  S.C. 
Matt  Wedding  and  his  wife, 
Rives  (C'86),  had  a  son, 
Alexander  Stevenson,  on 
November  22,  1994.  They 
live  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
where  Matt  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent in  the  trust  depart- 
ment of  First  Union .  Jeff 
Willis  and  his  wife,  Molly, 
had  a  son,  Adam  Price,  on 
January  18,  1995.  They  live 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


opment  for  the  Lovett 
School  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Michael  Winslett  works  for 
AMD  computers  in  Austin, 
Texas. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Margaret  Campbell  is  the 

assistant  director  of  devel- 
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Robert  Morales 

148  Larue  Place  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Stephen  Alvarez  was  part  of 
the  team  that  explored  the 
Close  to  the  Edge  Cave  in 
British  Columbia.  The  team 
penetrated  the  cave  to  a 
record  depth  of  1,400  feet. 
Stephen  lives  in  Sewanee, 
where  he  is  a  freelance  pho- 
tographer. Sandra  Tischer 
Ingalls  received  her  M.A. 
from  Oakland  University; 
her  master's  thesis  is  en- 
titled 'A  Comparison  of 
Northern  and  Southern 
Iconoclasm  in  England  Dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII. "  She  lives  in 
Northville,  Mich.  Eleanor 
Ann  Walker  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  English  from  the 
University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill.  She  is 
now  an  assistant  professor 
of  English  at  Rockford  Col- 
lege in  Rockford,  111. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dire 
3007  Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Tyler  Stallings  is  the  educa- 
tion director  of  the  Hun- 
tington Beach  Art  Center  in 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif. 
Amy  Denman  Weisz  and  her 
husband,  Paul,  live  in  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  where  they  are 
missionaries  to  the  United 
States  for  Youth  for  Christ. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1  75  Ken  ley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Lisa  Ann  D' Ambrosia  mar- 
ried Gregory  Luckett 
Glover  (C'90)  on  October 

22,  1994,  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  They  live  in  Denver, 
Colo.  Martha  Bamford  is  a 
plant  disease  diagnostician 
at  Montana  State  University. 
She  lives  in  Bozeman,  Mont. 
E.  Todd  Falls  is  in  his 


fourth  year  of  medical 
school  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  Lewis  Jones  and  his 
wife,  Tamara,  live  in  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  where  Lewis  is  a 
graduate  student.  David 
King  is  in  public  relations  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Michael 
and  Judith  Hester  Whelchel 
live  in  Evanston,  III.,  where 
Michael  is  a  student  at  the 
Kellogg  School  of  Manage- 
ment and  Judith  is  in 
Seabury-Western  Episcopal 
Seminary. 


C.  Katy  Morrisey 
4713  Chalmers  Drive 
Nashville,  IN 37215 

John  Creamer  has  pub- 
lished a  review  of  "Rural 
Japan:  Radiance  of  the  Or- 
dinary" by  Linda  Butler. 
The  review  appeared  in 
Manoa:  A  Pacific  Journal  of 
International  Writing.  John 
and  his  wife  Kathryn  (C'88), 
live  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
where  he  is  completing  a 
master's  degree  in  Japa- 
nese. Valerie  McCord 
graduated  from  the  South 
Dakota  Police  Academy  in 
December  1994.  She  is  now 
a  patrol  officer  in  Rapid 
City.  Elizabeth  Wheatley  is  a 
volunteer  in  the  Delta  Ser- 
vice Corps  of  Americorps, 
and  a  youth  minister  in 
Greenwood,  Miss.  Thomas 
Wilson  and  his  wife,  Jenni- 
fer Maddox  Wilson  (C'92). 
live  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S  Street  NW 
Washington  DC  20007 

Beth  Andersen  works  at  the 
Nature  Center  of  the  John 
D.  MacArthur  Beach  State 
Park  in  Palm  Beach  County, 
Fla.  Nick  Bennett  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Anastasia  Cochran  lives  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  where 
she  teaches  voice  and  re- 
cently received  her  master's 
degree.  She  has  also  been 
singing  in  St.  Peter's  Episco- 
pal Church  Choir  and  re- 
cently played  Lady  Macbeth 
in  Verdi's  opera  Macbeth. 


Kate  Cole  lives  in 
Brookline,  Mass.  She 
graduated  from  Boston 
College  Law  School  in 
May  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 
She  is  also  currently  pur- 
suing her  LLM  in  banking 
and  finance  law  at  Boston 
University.  John  Pieperjr. 
is  a  manager  for  Georgia- 
Pacific  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Edward  Bradford 
Ladd  married  Frances 
Armstrong  (C'92)  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1994.  They  live 
in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Tiffany  Ann  Makaus  re- 
ceived her  master's  de- 
gree from  the 
Thunderbird  American 
Graduate  School  of  Inter- 
national Management. 
She  is  now  an  interna- 
tional corporate  accoun- 
tant for  Circle  K 
Corporation  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz, 
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Lee  D.  Cogburn  Walsh 
710  Hinman  Ave.  #3B 
Evanston,  IL  60202 

Andrew  Buchanan  is  in  his 
first  year  of  seminary  at 
Trinity  Episcopal  School 
for  Ministry  in  Ambridge, 
Penn.  Amy  Edwinson  Bray 
and  her  husband,  Tim 
(C'93),  live  in  DeKalb,  111. 
Claire  Carter  married  Hal 
Noelke  in  Montego  Bay, 
Jamaica,  on  December  23, 
1994.  They  live  in  Austin, 
Texas,  where  Hal  has  an 
internship  with  the  Third 
Court  of  Appeals  which 
will  replace  his  final  se- 
mester of  law. school  at 
Texas  Tech.  Claire  re- 
cently finished  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi. Chris  Gardner  is 
the  manager  of  the  Albu- 
querque Bicycle  Center  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  Andy 
Keyse  married  Beth 
Stocks  on  October  22, 
1994.  They  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Laura  Phillips  is  work- 
ing on  her  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  forest 
resources  at  Penn  State 
University  in  State  Col- 
lege, Penn. 


Career  Network 
Available  for  Sewanee 
Alumni 

The  Office  of  Career  Ser- 
vices invites  alumni  to  use 
its  resources  to  further  their 
career  development.  Julie 
King  Murphy,  C'89,  the 
director  of  career  services, 
is  available  for  assistance 
with  resumes  and  other 
correspondence  related  to 
employment. 

The  office  provides  con- 
nections to  other  alumni 
who  offer  career  advice  or 
information  about  job 
openings.,  Even  though 
most  job  postings  are  for 
entry  level  positions,  the 
office  has  a  developing 
bank  of  job  openings  which 
may  be  attractive  to  alumni 
with  years  of  experience  in 
a  field. 

If  you  would  like  to  use 
any  of  these  services  or  if 
you  have  suggestions  con- 
cerning how  the  office 
might  serve  alumni,  please 
contact  Julie  King  Murphy, 
at  615-598-1121  or  by  mail: 
735  University  Avenue, 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000. 
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Important 
Alumni  Dates 


Alumni  Council 

August  11-12 

Legacy  Luncheon 

August  20 

Parents'  Weekend 

September  29- 
October  1 

Homecoming 

October  20-22 

Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols 

December  2-3 


Rebecca  Miller 

306  #2  Ardmore  Circle 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 

Jason  Forrester  married 

Vidya  Lisa  Seejattan  on 
January  1,  1995,  at  the 
Edinburgh  Hindu  Temple 
in  Edinburgh,  Chaguanas. 
Melissa  Jennings  married 
Wesley  Nimon  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1994,  in  All  Saints' 
Chapel  in  Sewanee.  They 
live  in  Raleigh,  N.C.  Stacy 
Juckett  is  the  gallery  man- 
ager of  Lawrence  Steigrad 
Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  NY. 
Her  work  has  recently  taken 
her  to  Paris  and  Brussels. 
Courtney  Key  works  for 
HomeBank  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hayes  McDonald  and  Amy 
Covington  (C94)  were  mar- 
ried in  All  Saints'  Chapel  on 
December  17,  1994.  They 
live  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  Hayes  is  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  cell  biology  and 
Amy  is  a  market  analyst  at 
Sparrow  Records.  Lynda 
Motes  married  Benjamin 
Lawson  Hill  IV  on  October 
22,  1994,  in  All  Saints- 
Chapel  in  Sewanee.  Trent 
Mulloy  married  Elizabeth 
Justice  (C'94)  on  January  7, 
1995  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  They  live  in  Laurel, 
Miss.  Parker  and  Caroline 
Yaun  Wheatley  live  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.  Parker  works  at 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Washington  D.C. 
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Carrie  Abel  is  an  emergency 
room  unit  secretary  at  the 
Middle  Tennessee  Medical 
Center  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.  Julian  Adams  is  work- 
ing toward  his  master's  de- 
gree in  architecture  at 
Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Atlanta.  Caroline 
Allison  is  a  photographer 
for  the  Southern  Center  for 
International  Studies  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Leah  Amerling 
teaches  English  in  the 


former  Soviet  Union. 
Himalee  Subhashini 
Aruntilaka  is  the  assistant 
coordinator  of  the  Sri 
Lankan  Women's  NGO 
Forum  for  Beijing  1995. 
Laura  Bucher  Babcock  is  an 
assistant  at  an  advertising 
agency  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Polyanna  Baroco  teaches 
economics  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Emily  Barr  teaches 
Latin  and  humanities  in 
Ridgeland,  Miss.  Kimberly 
Baum  works  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jay  Becker  is  in  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin.  Margaret  Belcher 
lives  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
Sharpe  Belote  is  a  cook  in 
(■rested  Butte,  Colo. 
Heather  Bennett  is  in 
graduate  school  in  Indiana, 
Penn.  Nicole  Blanton  at- 
tends paralegal  school  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Jennifer  Boles 
works  in  the  corporate  divi- 
sion of  Tiffany  &  Co.  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Amy  Bowmer 
lives  in  Richmond,  Va. 
Laura  Boyer  is  the  director 
of  youth  and  Christian  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pharr,  Texas. 
Farrar  Brown  is  a  manage- 
ment trainee  for  a  travel 
agency  in  Chicago,  111.,  that 
specializes  in  safaris.  Terra 
Bullock  is  a  marketing  assis- 
tant for  the  Gwinnett  Coun- 
cil for  the  Arts.  She  lives  in 
Duluth,  Ga.  Ellie  Burke 
works  in  a  coffee  shop  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Stephanie 
Bush  is  an  assistant  director 
of  admission  at  Sewanee. 
Jim  Campbell  is  a  branch- 
trainee  for  Trust  Company 
Bank  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Liz 
Cantey  lives  in  Bend,  Ore., 
where  she  is  a  production 
assistant  on  the  ABC  show 
"McKenna."  Will  Cassidy 
works  in  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Margaret  Cate  has  been 
transferred  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  with  AmSouth. 
Michelle  Chenault  works  as 
a  wrangler  in  Elk  Canyon, 
Colo.  Claire  Coggeshall 
works  in  a  hospital  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Nunie  Colmore 
is  finishing  a  five  year  pro- 
gram in  counseling  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Louise 
Cottingham  lives  in  Atlanta, 


Ga.,  where  she  is  a  re- 
searcher for  Coxe  &  Associ- 
ates. Lindsay  Cooper  spent 
last  summer  fighting  fires  in 
Bend,  Ore.  Susie  Creagh 
lives  in  Bend,  Ore.,  where 
she  teaches  and  works  at  a 
coffee  shop.  Josh 
D'Alemberte  teaches  history 
and  economics  in  Dade 
County,  Fla.,  where  he  just 
bought  a  house.  Tobey 
Davis  has  moved  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  after  spending  this 
summer  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
Trey  Dobson  is  doing 
hydrogeologic  research  and 
graduate  work  in  geophysics 
in  Laramie,  Wyo.  Pauli  Dou- 
glas works  as  a  waitress 
while  she  takes  science 
classes  at  Emory  University 
to  prepare  her  for  physician 
assistant  school.  She  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Lee  Virden 
DuBose  works  as  a  teller  at 
First  Citizens  Bank  in  Aiken, 
S.C.  Liz  Edmunds  lives  and 
works  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Clark 
Elam  is  a  waitress  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Geoffrey 
Euston  is  a  leasing  represen- 
tative for  Soribcor,  Inc.  He 
lives  in  Chicago,  111.  Anne 
Farmer  teaches  and  coaches 
hockey,  soccer,  and  lacrosse 
at  St.  Margaret's  School  in 
Tappahannock,  Va.  Eric 
Foster  is  working  on  his 
master's  degree  in  educa- 
tion at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Sandy  Geeganage  is  a 
graduate  student  and  re- 
search assistant  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin- 
Madison's  biochemistry 
department.  Kim  Giles 
works  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in 
Washington  D.C.  Buffy 
Gilman  married  Ross  Hale 
Mackenzie  on  November 
26,  1994.  Matthew  Harris  is 
working  toward  his  master's 
degree  in  health  administra- 
tion at  Washington  Univer- 
sity in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Virginia  Harrison  is  a  nanny 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Carolyn 
Hennesy  is  in  law  school  at 
Tulane  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Stan  Herring  is  in  law 
school  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Jim  Hewett  was  part  of  the 
team  that  explored  the 
Close  to  the  Edge  Cave  in 


British  Columbia.  The  team 
penetrated  the  cave  to  a 
record  depth  of  1,400  feet. 
Jim  lives  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Alison  Hoehn  is  a 
third  grade  assistant  and 
field  hockey  coach  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kan.  Bobby  Hood 
is  in  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  in 
Columbia.  Portia  Huff  is  a 
management  trainee  for 
Friedman's  Jewelers  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Ellen 
Jefferson  works  for  Con- 
gressman Thornton  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Carol 
Jones  coaches  basketball  at 
Transylvania  University  in 
Kentucky.  Christie  Kizer  is  a 
research  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham.  Steve  Knapp 
teaches  at  a  secondary 
school  at  Sigatoka  on  the 
Coral  Coast  of  Viti  Levu  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Rachel 
Lanier  is  taking  classes  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Joshua 
Lindsay  is  attending  law 
school  at  Tulane  University 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Eliza- 
beth Mallonee  is  a  director's 
assistant  at  the  Horizon 
Theatre  and  a  waitress  at 
Houston's  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Pam  Mason  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  early 
childhood  special  education 
at  the  Peabody  College  at 
Vanderbilt  while  she  works 
at  a  dress  shop  in  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.  Holle 
McKnight   teaches  English 
in  Thomasville,  Ga.  Chris 
Milieu  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
John  Moore  lives  in  New 
Orleans,  La.  Valerie 
Morrison  works  for  the 
Humanics  Publishing  Co.  in 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga.  Saxton 
Moss  is  taking"  classes  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Nancy 
Nettles  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  geogra- 
phy and  teaching  introduc- 
tory lab  at  the  University  of 
Alabama.  Spencer  Palmer 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jim 
Perry  lives  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Paige  Phillips  lives  in 
Houston  where  he  is  work- 
ing on  a  movie  starring  Sally 
Field.  Deb  Podurgiel  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Shannon 
Prothro  is  a  waitress  and 
part-time  student  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Nowlan 
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Randolph  lives  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Scott  Remington 

attends  law  school  at 
Florida  State  University. 
Corinne  Ridolphi  is  ,\\)  ac- 
count representative  for 
TMP  Worldwide  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  Andrea  Rieffel 
married  Michael  Croslyn  on 
June  25,  1994.  She  is  now  a 
graduate  teaching  assistant 
in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville.  Steve 
Rinck  is  a  Spanish  teacher 
and  football  coach  at  St. 
Andrew's.  Doug  Rodman  is 
a  landscaper  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  Kristen  Rogers  lives  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  she 
teaches  preschool.  Tessa 
Sarrazin  is  working  on  her 
master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional management  at 
Thunderbird  in  Arizona.  Jill 
Schroeder  works  for  Con- 
gressman Dan  Burton  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Mike 
Semko  is  at  Tulane  Law 
School  in  New  Orleans,  La. 
Stacy  Shapiro  is  pursuing  a 
master's  degree  in  biology 
while  she  works  as  a  gradu- 
ate teaching  assistant. 
Benedikt  Sieberts  is  study- 
ing French  at  the  Institut  de 
Touraine.  Anna  Sims  lives 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Leslie 
Sisco  is  working  in  a  hospi- 
tal in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Matt 
Skinner  is  in  project  man- 
agement in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Daphne  Skipper  studies 
math  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  Lexington. 
Childs  Smith  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Lauren 
Smith  is  working  in  a  lab 
synthesizing  DNA  and  pro- 
teins at  the  Winship  Cancer 
Center  at  Emory  University 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Ted  Smith 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Liza  Southerland  is  in  spe- 
cial events  and  corporate 
meeting  planning  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Phillip  Stalls 
studies  statistics  and  works 
as  a  teaching  assistant  at 
Florida  State  University. 
Anne  Stanley  attends  medi- 
cal school  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  in  Memphis. 
Rob  Steinfeld  is  studying 
the  formation  of  East  Ger- 
many in  the  immediate 
post-war  period  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Mill,  N.C.  Fred 
Stickney  lives  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Pearson  Talbert  lives  in 
Selma,  Ala.  Emily  Tapia 
manages  a  coffee  shop  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Matt 
Toole  is  in  medical  school 
at  Emory  University  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Ada  Travelsted 
married  Ron  Skillern  on 
June  24,  1994.  She  and  her 
husband  live  in  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  where  Ada  is 
taking  graduate  courses. 
Missy  Trushel  lives  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Katherine 
Wakid  teaches  high  school 
math  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Mary  Motte  Walker  leaches 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Andrea 
Watson  is  an  assistant 
branch  manager  for 
AmSouth  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Jenny  Watson  is  work- 
ing toward  her  master's 
degree  in  choral  conduct- 
ing at  Auburn  University. 
Scott  Weber  works  for  a 
rock  company  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Ned  West  is  in 
graduate  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  Susie 
Weston  has  a  Tonya  Intern- 
ship at  the  French  Consu- 
late in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Caroline 
Yaun  Wheatley  works  at  the 
Public  Health  Service's  Of- 
fice of  Women's  Health  as 
an  administrative  assistant 
to  the  assistant  surgeon 
general.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Parker  (C'93),  live  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Dawn  White 
is  an  intern  in  the  Office  of 
Annual  Giving  at  Sewanee. 
Hart  Wilheit  works  for  Con- 
gressman Nathan  Deal  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


School  of  Theology 
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Knox  Brumby  is  an  assistant 
at  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  in 
Walkulla  Co.,  Fla. 
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Harry  Douglas  is  the  found- 
ing vicar  of  St.  Theresa  of 
Avila  in  Walkulla  Co.,  Fla. 
Bob  Snell  is  assisting  Harry 
at  St.  Theresa's. 
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Barnum  McCarty  retired 
from  St.  Mark's  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  He  is  serving  as 
interim  rector  of  St.  Tho- 
mas' in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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Michael  Ollic  Jr.  is  retiring 
after  more  than  36  years  as 
a  mission  priest.  He  was 
most  recently  priest  in 
charge  of  St.  Stephen's  in 
St.  Stephen,  S.C. 
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Ralph  Kelly  is  an  assistant  at 
St.  Theresa  of  Avila  in 
Walkulla  Co.,  Fla. 
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Dennis  Brown  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  and  Church 
Growth  of  the  Diocese  of 
the  Central  Gulf  Coast.  He 
is  currently  the  rector  at  St. 
Michael's  in  Chickasaw, 
AJa. 
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William  Yates  has  been 
called  as  Canon  to  the  Or- 
dinary in  the  Diocese  of 
Florida. 
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Clark  Lowenfield  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  become  the 
rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  in  The  Woodlands, 
Texas. 


Scott  Oxford  received  his 
doctor  of  ministry  from  the 
Theological  School  of  Drew 
University.  The  title  of  his 
dissertation  was  "Maturing 
in  the  Spirit  Spiritual  De- 
velopment at  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross."  He  is  the 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Valley  Crucis, 
N.C. 
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Jim  Melnyk  is  the  dean  of 
the  Asheville  deanery  in  the 
Diocese  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 
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Michael  Doty  is  the  coordi- 
nator of  missions  for  the 
Diocese  of  East  Tennessee. 
He  lives  in  Athens,  Tenn. 
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Steve  Evans  is  an  assistant  at 
Christ  Church  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  He  has  recently  devel- 
oped a  weekly  worship  ser- 
vice and  support  ministry 
for  guests  of  the  Emmaus 
House  Soup  Kitchen. 
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Susan  Bear  is  the  curate  at 
.Ml  Saints  in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Patricia  Gillespie  was  or- 
dained a  priest  on  April  1  at 
Emmanuel  Episcopal 
Church,  Alexandria,  Minn. 
Thomas  Johnston  attended 
"Credible  Christianity,''  a 
conference  on  apologetics 
held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  England.  He  and  his 
wife,  Reese,  live  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Rob  Lamborn  was 
ordained  a  priest  on  March 
29  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, Ind.,  where  he  is  serv- 
ing. 


DuBose  Lectures 
Coming  in  October 

Be  sure  to  reserve  the 
week  of  October  9-12  for 
the  Annual  William  Porcher 
DuBose  Lectures. 

Professor  Luke  Johnson 
of  Emory  University  will  be 
lecturing  on  "Discernment 
and  Decision  Making  in  the 
Church:  Biblical  Reflec- 
tions." More  details  will  be 
available  at  a  later  date. 
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IN       MEMORIAM 


Douglas  Paschall: 
Sewanee  Rhodes 
Scholar  and  Professor 

Douglas  D.  Paschall, 
C66,  H'94,  of  Nashville, 
Term.,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1994.  While  at- 
tending Sewanee 
Paschall  was  co-captain 
of  the  football  team,  a 
member  of  the  basketball 
team  and  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After 
graduation  he  became  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  at  Christ 
Church  College  at  Ox- 
ford where  he  earned  a 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  D.Phil. 
Upon  his  return  to  the 
United  States  he  became 
an  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  joined 
Sewanee's  English  faculty 
in  1972.  While  at 
Sewanee  he  taught  En- 
glish and  held  a  number 
of  other  positions  includ- 
ing interim  director  of 
admissions,  associate 
dean  of  the  college,  and 
assistant  football  coach. 
In  addition,  he  co-edited 
Homewards:  A  Book  of 
Tennessee  Writers  with 
Alice  Swanson.  Paschall 
left  Sewanee  in  1988  to 
become  headmaster  of 
the  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy  in  Nashville. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Rosie,  a  son,  a  daughter, 
and  a  brother,  David  Hal 
Paschall,  C'67. 


James  Monroe  Avent,  CI 9, 
of  Sewanee,  Term.,  died  on 
February  22,  1995.  He  was 
the  oldest  living  alumnus  of 
the  University.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Montgomery  Bell 
Academy  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Avent  entered  Sewanee 
where  he  played  varsity  foot- 
ball and  was  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity. 
His  studies  were  interrupted 
by  World  War  I.  Avent  served 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Artillery.  In  1919  he  moved 
to  China  and  became  a  mar- 
keting manager  for  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  of  China. 
After  retiring  to  Sewanee,  he 
was  briefly  comptroller  of  the 
University.  He  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  a  son,  James 
Monroe  Avent  Jr.,  C'59,  six 
grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 

Leighton  Collins,  C'23,  H'82, 

of  Hendersonville,  N.C.,  died 
on  January  16,  1995.  Collins 
graduated  from  Arkansas 
Law  School  after  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Tan  Delta  frater- 
nity. He  also  attended 
Harvard  Business  School.  He 
then  joined  the  aviation  in- 
dustry, working  for 
Monocoupe  and  the  Aero- 
nautical Corporation  of 
America.  He  established  Air 
Facts  magazine  in  1938  and 
published  it  until  his  retire- 
ment in  the  early  70's,  when 
he  and  his  wife,  Elinor, 
moved  to  Wolf  Mountain  at 
Kanuga  Conferences.  He 
received  a  number  of  avia- 
tion awards  including  the 
FLYINC/BCA Journalist  of 
the  Year  award. 

Royal  K.  Sanford,  C'32,  of 

Cull  Breeze,  Fla.,  died  on 
September  24,  1994.  A  native 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  he  at- 
tended the  Sewanee  Military 
Academy  before  enrolling  at 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, where  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kappa  Sigma 
fraternity.  He  obtained  his 
master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  He  was  a  professor 
emeritus  at  Southeastern  Loui- 
siana University  where  he 
taught  English  and  journal- 
ism and  held  the  position  of 


director  of  high  school  and 
public  relations.  After  his 
retirement  he  served  as  the 
executive  director  of  the 
Hammond  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of 
Grace  Memorial  Episcopal 
Church.  He  is  survived  by 
three  daughters,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 

Glenn  W.  Moore,  C'33,  of 

Winchester,  Tenn.,  died  on 
October  16,  1994.  Moore 
entered  the  Forest  Service 
when  he  left  Sewanee.  After  a 
number  of  years  as  a  forest 
ranger  in  Tennessee,  he 
moved  to  Winchester  to  be- 
come a  civil  engineer;  he 
retired  in  1986.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Freida,  and 
two  sons. 

Olin  G.  Beall,  C'33,  T'37,  of 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  died  on 
January  16,  1995.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  frater- 
nity, Beall  went  on  to  the 
School  of  Theology.  Upon 
finishing  seminary  he  served 
as  rector  in  several  parishes 
around  the  South.  In  1976 
he  was  named  rector  emeritus 
of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  hav- 
ing been  rector  there  for  16 
years.  While  in  Mississippi  he 
assisted  in  the  founding  of 
Camp  Bratton-Green  at  Rose- 
Hill.  He  also  worked  with  a 
number  of  community  and 
church  groups.  He  moved  to 
Chapel  Hill  in  1985.  Beall  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Alice,  a 
son,  Olin  G.  BeaU,  C'58,  two 
daughters,  four  grandchil- 
dren, including,  Iska 
Henderson  Hoole,  C'92,  and 


Ralph  H.  Ruch,  C'35,  of  Lou- 
isville. K.y.,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1994.  He  was  born  in 
Decherd,  Tenn.,  and  grew  up 
in  Belvidere,  Tenn.  While 
attending  Sewanee  he  was 
captain  of  the  football  team 
and  a  member  of  the  Pi 
Kappa  Phi  fraternity.  He 
joined  the  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance company  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  after  graduation.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was 


an  executive  with  Mutual 
Life.  Ruch  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  four  sons  and 
four  daughters,  including 
Penelope  Ruch  Vineyard, 
C'78. 

James  W.  Hill  III,  C'38,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  died  on  No- 
vember 14,  1994.  Born  in 
Cowan,  Tenn.,  he  attended 
Sewanee  and  went  on  to  law 
school  at  Vandei  bill  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Law.  He 
began  working  at  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  in  1938.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in 
the  8th  Air  Force  and  earned 
the  Air  Medal  with  Clusters, 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
He  returned  to  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  after  the  war  and 
at  his  retirement  was  the 
district  manager  for  the  Lou- 
isville district  office.  After 
retiring  he  was  an  executive 
of  the  Louisville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Martha,  a  daughter,  a 
son,  a  brother,  and  two  sis- 
ters. 

Breckinridge  W.  Wing,  C40, 

of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  died  on 
December  18,  1994.  A  native 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Wing 
graduated  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
and  went  on  to  medical 
school  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Alter  serving  in 
World  War  II  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  practice 
anesthesiology.  Wing  prac- 
ticed in  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  30 
years.  He  was  also  a  past 
president  of  the  Florida  Soci- 
ety of  Anesthesiologists.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
member  of  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Olive,  a  son,  four 
daughters,  a  brother,  two 
sisters,  and  four  grandchil- 
dren. 

A.  Franklin  Gilliam,  C'46,  of 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  died  on 
November  20,  1994.  Gilliam 
graduated  from  the  Texas 
Military  Institute  in  1942  and 
attended  Sewanee  for  a  year, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 


the  Delta  Tau  Delta  frater- 
nity. He  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Texas.  Gilliam 
was  a  book  seller  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  owned  and 
operated  the  Brick  Row  Book 
Shop  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
He  later  moved  to 
Charlottesville,  where  he 
owned  and  operated 
Franklin  Gilliam  Rare  Books. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mary. 

Elbert  Branch  Patton,  C'51, 

of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  died 
on  December  7,  1994.  He 
attended  Sewanee  and  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin. 
He  was  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  fraternity. 
After  graduation  Patton  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Army.  In  1954 
he  became  the  proprietor  of 
Branch-Patton,  a  store  begun 
by  his  family  in  1917.  He 
retired  in  1988.  He  was  a 
member  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church  in  Nacogdoches.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Flo- 
rence, and  a  son,  John  F. 
Patton,  C'75. 

John  Cox  Hall  Jr.,  C'53,  of 
Kissimmee,  Fla.,  died  on 
September  20,  1994.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta  fraternity.  He  received 
his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Birmingham-Southern  in 
1953.  After  graduation.  Hall 
returned  to  his  birthplace, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  There  he 
joined  and  eventually  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Cobbs,  Allen,  and  Hall  Mort- 
gage Co.  He  was  a  member 
of  Holy  Redeemer  Catholic 
Church.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Joan,  seven  sons,  and 
ten  grandchildren. 

Jaime  BurreU-Sahl,  C'52,  of 

Potomac,  Md.,  died  on  De- 
cember 5,  1994.  After  leaving 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  fraternity,  Burrell-Sahl 
attended  Duke  University 
and  Southern  Methodist 
University  where  he  earned 
his  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  He  later  did  gradu- 
ate work  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  American 
University,  and  Vanderbilt 
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University  where  he  com- 
pleted all  but  his  dissertation. 
A  research  psychologist, 
Burrell-Salh  worked  for  sev- 
eral government  agencies 
including  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health,  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  was 
in  the  Air  Force  from  1944- 
47.  He  was  a  founding  mem- 
ber of  the  Micah  Temple. 
Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Helga,  a  daughter,  and  a  son. 

Joseph  Albert  Dunaway, 
T'53,  of  Waynesboro,  Va., 
died  on  October  29,  1994. 
He  spent  all  of  his  40-year 
ministry  in  the  Diocese  of 
Southwestern  Virginia  in- 
cluding St.  Thomas', 
Abingdon;  Grace  Church, 
Radford;  and  Episcopal 
Chaplain  at  Radford  Univer- 
sity. He  also  served  at  St. 
John's,  Waynesboro,  and 
spent  the  last  14  years  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Folly 
Mills.  Dunaway  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Anna,  a  son,  two 
daughters,  a  son-in-law,  a 
daughter-in-law,  and  one 
grandson. 

John  C.  Thompson,  C58,  of 
Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  died  on 
December  18,  1994.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
Thompson  entered  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  In  1961  he  joined 
the  Stewart-Sneed-Hewes 
independent  insurance 
agency.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  and 
CEO  of  the  agency.  Thomp- 
son was  also  president  and 
CEO  of  Stewart-Sneed-Hewes 
of  Jackson  County,  Thomp- 
son Financial  Services,  Inc., 
Thompson  Plan  Administra- 
tors, Inc.,  and  Robinson, 
Julienne,  and  Bailey,  Inc.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  board 
and  CEO  of  The  Insurance 
Center,  Inc.,  Bankston- 
Collins  Inc.,  and  Stewart- 
Sneed-Hewes-Jones,  Inc.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  number 
of  charity  and  community 
service  organizations.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara, 
three  daughters,  three  step- 
children, a  brother,  and  a 
grandson. 


Robert  S.  Creamer,  T'71,  ol 

Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died  on 
March  23,  1995.  Creamer 
joined  the  University  of  the 
South  as  director  of  church 
relations  in  1992  after  spend- 
ing much  of  his  career  as  a 
parish  priest.  Prior  to  coming 
to  Sewanee  he  was  the  rector 
of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Potomac,  Md.  He 
previously  served  as  rector 
for  St.  Philip's  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  and  St.  Andrew's 
in  Lawrenceville,  Va.  He  also 
spent  several  years  as  a  field 
work  supervisor  and  tw<  > 
years  as  an  adjunct  faculty 
member  at  the  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary. 
Creamer  was  a  member  of 
Sewanee's  board  of  trustees, 
and  served  as  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy Alumni.  He  was  also  a 
past  president  of  the  School 
of  Theology  Alumni  Council. 
In  addition,  he  served  as  the 
vice-chairman  of  the 
Sewanee  based  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  and  coordinator 
for  the  Washington,  D.C., 
diocese  in  the  Education  for 
Ministry  program.  The  Uni- 
versity is  accepting  gifts  to 
the  Robert  S.  Creamer  Me- 
morial Fund  at  the  School  of 
Theology.  Creamer  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Marilyn, 
and  two  sons,  including  John 
Douglas  Creamer,  C90. 

Will  Irvin  Ramsey  Jr.,  C'76, 

of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  died  on 
November  9,  1995.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee,  he 
attended  the  Holland  Law 
School  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Law  Source,  Inc. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  St. 
Mark's  Episcopal  Church 
where  he  was  an  organist  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  parents,  a 
brother,  and  a  grandmother. 

Edward  Meeks  Gregory, 

T'77,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  died 
on  January  25,  1995.  Gregory 
graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  English. 
He  later  did  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and 
George  Washington  Univer- 


sity. He  completed  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  at  the  Epis- 
copal Theological  Seminary 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
later  received  his  doctor  of 
ministry  degree  from 
Sewanee.  He  also  served  in 
the  Army  Medical  Corps  in 
World  War  II.  Gregory  served 
at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  at 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
both  in  Richmond,  Va.  His 
work  promoting  racial  and 
sexual  equality  led  him  to  be 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Rich- 
mond Human  Rights  Coali- 
tion Award  in  1979  and  the 
first  Dignity/Integrity  Award 
in  1984.  He  also  began  Daily 
Planet,  an  assistance  group 
for  the  homeless.  He  was  the 
chaplain  at  Christchurch 
School  in  Middlesex  County, 
Va.,  where  he  was  the  first 
chaplain  emeritus.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  brothers  and 
three  sisters. 

Catherine  Lorraine  Barnes, 
1*81,  of  Durham,  N.C.,  died 
on  October  30,  1994.  She  was 
born  and  raised  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va.  Barnes  obtained 
her  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree, with  honors,  from 
North  Carolina  Central  Uni- 
versity, formerly  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Ne- 
groes, in  1937.  She  later  stud- 
ied at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce. She  joined  the  staff  at 
the  Defense  Department  in 
1947.  While  she  lived  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  was 
also  the  executive  director  of 
the  Far  East  Community 
Services  Inc.,  and  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  In 
1974  she  moved  to  North 
Carolina  to  become  the  first 
African-American  to  serve  as 
administrative  aide  to  the 
State's  Attorney  General.  She 
later  served  as  a  field  repre- 
sentative to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Human  Resources 
Division  of  Aging.  After  her 
retirement  in  1978  she  en- 
tered the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy. Barnes  earned  her 
master's  of  divinity  degree  in 
1981.  She  is  survived  by  three 
daughters,  11  grandchildren, 
and  one  sister. 


Nicholas  Georgescu-Roegen, 

H'83,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
died  on  October  30,  1994. 
Born  in  Constanza,  Romania, 
he  received  the  equivalent  of 
a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Bucharest  and  a 
doctorate  in  statistics  from 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He 
served  as  an  economic  advi- 
sor to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  Romanian 
government  in  the  1930s 
and  was  director  of  the  Ro- 
manian Board  of  Trade  from 
1939-44.  He  was  also  Roma- 
nian delegate  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Peaceful  Change  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  After 
World  War  II  Georgescu- 
Roegen  served  as  secretary 
general  of  Romania's  Armi- 
stice Commission.  He  fled 
from  communist  Romania  in 

1948.  He  joined  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  University  and 
then  Vanderbilt  University  in 

1949.  He  was  the  author  of 
180  publications  and  is  cred- 
ited as  the  father  of  the 
theory  of  bioeconomics.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Otilia. 

We  have  learned  of  the  death 
of  Mark  Russell  Clarke,  C'85, 
of  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Clarke 
attended  Sewanee  for  a  year 
at  which  time  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
fraternity.  After  leaving 
Sewanee  he  moved  to 
Asheville,  N.C.,  and  then  to 
Palm  Beach  where  he 
worked  for  Saks  Fifth  Ave.  He 
is  survived  by  his  mother. 


Ted  Stirling:  Sewanee 
English  Professor 

Edwin  Murdoch  Stirling, 
C'62,  of  Sewanee,  Tenn., 
died  on  December  24, 
1994.  Stirling  was  a 
member  of  the  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  fraternity 
and  graduated  from 
Sewanee  magna  cum 
laude  and  as  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He 
then  received  his 
master's  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees from  Northwest- 
ern University.  He 
taught  at  the  LJniversity 
of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  from  1966- 
69  before  joining  the 
English  faculty  at 
Sewanee.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  department 
from  1989-93  and  acting 
chairman  on  two  occa- 
sions. He  founded  and 
directed  the  popular 
Sewanee  Summer  Semi- 
nar from  1976-92.  He 
was  also  an  elected  fac- 
ulty representative  of 
the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1986-89. 
His  recent  activities  in- 
cluded chairing  the 
Episcopate  Committee 
for  the  election  of  a  new 
bishop  of  Tennessee  and 
being  elected  as  a 
deputy  to  the  1994  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife, 
Deborah,  two  sons,  his 
mother,  two  sisters,  and 
a  brother,  William 
Stirling,  C'64. 
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For  the  'Silver  Fox' 


Ted  Stirling 


I    KNOW  THAT  TED 
WAS   A   TEACHER   OF 
INCREDIBLE  GRACE 

AND   PASSION, 

ALTHOUGH    I    NEVER 

TOOK   ANY   OF   HIS 

CLASSES.    IT   WAS    HIS 

COLLEAGUES   AND 

FORMER   STUDENTS 

WHO  WOULD   RECALL 

HOW    MUCH    HE   CARED 

ABOUT  THE   WORDS 

USED  TO 
COMMUNICATE  THE 
HUMAN    CONDITION 


BY  THE    REV.  JEFFREY  WALKER,    C'72,     I "75 

After  the  shock  of  the  phone  call  there  was  that  awful  silence 
in  the  heart  and  then  time  to  rummage  through  the  best  of 
our  memories.  I  want  to  give  you  one  of  my  favorites  up 
front.  It  was  somewhere  in  the  early  '70s  when  we  still  be- 
lieved that  we  could  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  if  we  just 
ate  enough  granola  and  recycled.  Lots  of  people  were  be- 
coming at  one  with  nature  in  various  ways.  I  was  barely  at  two 
with  nature  and  saw  no  real  good  reason  to  get  any  closer. 
Ted,  on  the  other  hand,  had  at  least  spent  some  time  on  a 
golf  course,  which  was  kind  of  an  upper  middle  class  white 
guy's  version  of  nature. 

So,  being  two  progressively  hip  and  groovy  persons  and 
not  wanting  to  be  thought  of  as  two  un-hip  and  totally  (time 
is  passing  us  by)  ungroovy  persons,  we  decided  to  get  on 
board  the  nature  trail  and  have  the  first  annual  Stirling- 
Walker  spring  nature  hike  and  bonne  soiree.  As  an  added 
incentive  to  our  continued  hipness  we  noticed  in  the  Sewanee 
Siren  that  you  could  get  your  name  in  the  paper  simply  by 
recalling  the  names  of  birds  you  might  have  seen  around 
town. 

However,  our  enthusiasm  for  this  easy  celebrity  was  some- 
what dampened  when  we  found  that  actual  bird  watchers  get 
up  obscenely  early  in  the  morning.  Clearly,  this  would  not 
do.  Things  just  got  worse  when  some  thoughtless  10-speed 
riding,  Whitewater  canoeing,  L.L.  Bean  type  happened  to 
mention  snakes  in  my  presence.  I  was  only  then  getting  over 
my  fear  of  pictures  of  snakes.  Obviously  some  other  avenue 
of  nature  appreciation  would  have  to  be  found.  Whatever 
avenue  it  was  it  would  have  to  be  later  in  the  day  and  from  a 
safe  distance.  Fortunately  my  screened-in  porch  met  one  of 
these  two  exacting  standards  and  Ted  not  showing  up  until 
mid-afternoon  fulfilled  the  other.  There,  dressed  in  the  stan- 
dard issue  Sewanee  camouflage  of  khaki  pants  and  white 
button  down  shirts  and  with  two  sets  of  binoculars  and  a  ro- 
bust amount  of  gin  and  tonic,  to  ward  off  the  spring  chill,  we 
sat  on  my  porch  until  dark  and  watched,  as  it  turns  out,  for 
the  occasional  squirrel  or  possible  wren  to  come  by.  At  least 
Ted  thought  it  might  have  been  a  wren.  And  I  confess  I  was 
only  guessing  that  it  was  a  wren. 

Most  of  all  that  day  I  remember  the  laughter.  We  started 
laughing  that  afternoon,  and  we  never  stopped.  Easy  and 
abundant,  trusting,  intimate,  good  friend  laughter.  Ted  al- 
ways knew  the  importance  of  laughter  and  even  for  these 
proceedings  today  hoped  that  laughter  would  not  be  simply 
possible  but  inevitable.  He  also  hoped  that  before  this  day  is 
out  all  i)l  us  would  listen  to  and  even  dance  to  Aretha 
Franklin's  "Natural  Woman."  And  so  we  will  but  most  likely 
not  in  here. 

We  all  begin  with  memories  and  we  will  need  them  for 
the  task  ahead  of  us  today.  Because  we  have  come  from  such 
scattered  places  with  the  single  difficult  task  of  trying  our 
hardest  to  thank  God  for  the  life  of  Ted  Stirling.  When,  in 
fact,  he  was  a  life  we  were  in  no  way  prepared  to  give  up.  Not 
now,  not  yet.  We  wanted  more  time  with  him.  There  was  so 


much  of  him  to  be  thankful  for.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  Ted  was  a  teacher  of  incredible  grace  and 
passion,  although  I  never  took  any  of  his  classes.  It  was  his 
colleagues  and  former  students  who  would  recall  how  much 
he  cared  about  the  words  used  to  communicate  the  human 
condition,  to  express  the  depth  of  understanding  of  the 
human  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  good  to 
know  that  the  man  capable  of  such  teaching  devotion  was 
also  known  to  a  generation  of  students  as  the  "Silver  Fox," 
and  was  equally  remembered  by  a  colleague  for  playing  sev- 
eral choruses  of  "Don't  Walk  Away  Renee"  on  the  kazoo, 
thus  setting  a  high  standard  of  frivolity  and  musical  pity. 

Equally  elemental,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  and  abiding 
faith.  The  beliefs  he  held  were  honest  and  lean  and  stripped 
of  sentimentality.  Ted  reminded  me  very  much  of  how  Dan 
Wakefield  once  described  his  own  faith  in  saying:  "I  learned 
that  belief  in  God  does  not  depend  on  how  well  things  are 
going,  that  faith  and  prayer  and  good  works  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  any  correlation  to  earthly  reward  or  even  tranquil- 
lity, no  matter  how  much  we  wish  they  would  or  think  they 
should.  I  go  to  church  and  pray  and  mediate  to  try  to  be 
closer  to  God's  presence  and  most  difficult  of  all  to  discern 
God's  will."  These  words  sounded  so  soothing  and  almost 
poetic  maybe  even  bumper  sticker  material.  . . . 

So,  what  words  are  there?  First  the  hallowed  ones  that 
have  brought  strength  to  countless  generations:  '"I  am  res- 
urrection and  I  am  life,'  says  the  Lord.  'Whoever  has  faith  in 
me  shall  have  life,  even  though  he  die.  And  everyone  who 
has  life,  and  has  committed  himself  to  me  in  faith,  shall  not 
die  for  ever.  ..." 

And  finally  Ted's  own  faithful  words  that  still  teach  so 
much  and  so  well.  He  said  we  need  to  remember  that  death 
is  not  any  less  than  it  is.  It  is  sorrow  and  pain.  But  we 
shouldn't  pretend  that  it  is  more  that  it  is  either.  It  is  not  an- 
nihilation. Death  is  not  an  end  to  love  or  joy  or  laughter. 
"When  we  can  internalize  our  lost  loved  ones,"  he  said,  "by 
making  them  part  of  our  inner  world,  that's  when  we  can  at 
last  complete  the  grieving  process." 

To  explain  what  he  meant,  as  usual  he  quoted  Camus,  "In 
the  midst  of  winter,  I  finally  learned  that  there  was  in  me  an 
invincible  summer."  I  know  that  Ted  Stirling  believed  that 
with  all  his  heart.  Death  simply  is.  It  comes  to  us  all  sooner 
or  later.  But  it  is  not  the  final  answer  to  our  life.  Because  if 
we  know  the  stark  reality  of  Good  Friday  then  we  will  also 
know  the  promise  of  Easter.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  a  snow- 
covered  Sewanee  winter  an  invincible  Easter  morning  has 
come  for  Ted  Stirling.  The  same  loving  God  who  brought 
him  into  being  itself  is  the  same  loving  God  who  today  holds 
Ted  in  the  palm  of  His  hand  saying,  "Into  paradise  may  the 
angels  lead  thee,  at  thy  coming  may  the  martyrs  receive  thee, 
and  bring  thee  into  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem."  May  God  bless 
us  as  we  mourn  Ted's  death.  And  may  God  bless  Ted  as  we 
do  give  the  deepest  of  thanks  for  having  been  given  the  gift 
of  him  for  such  a  time  and  for  such  a  life.  Amen. 

This  essay  is  excerpted  from  a  homily  which  the  Rev.  Jeffrey 
Walker  gave  for  Ted  Stirling  in  All  Saints '  Chapel.  Walker  is  the 
rector  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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AFTERWORD 


There  Was  No  One  Like  Him 


BY   NORMAN  JETMUNDSENJR..    C  '  7  6 

"People  . . .  nothing  like  'em."  This  was  one  of  the  obser- 
vations he  liked  to  make  from  time-to-time,  and  it  certainly 
applies  to  Douglas  Paschall,  because  there  was  no  one  quite 
like  him.  He  had  great  intellect,  a  photographic  memory, 
and  seemingly  boundless  energy.  He  could  quote  more  po- 
etry than  anyone  I  have  ever  known,  and  he  was  rarely 
stumped  when  asked  a  question  about  literature,  no  matter 
how  seemingly  obscure.  It  was  always  a  mystery  to  me  how 
anyone  who  stayed  as  busy  as  he  did  could  read  as  much  as 
he  did — much  less  remember  it. 

Douglas  Paschall  was  by  no  means  limited  to  his  beloved 
poetry,  however.  He  was  well-versed  in  music,  theater,  art,  cin- 
ema, politics,  history,  and  sports,  and  he  could  discuss  nu- 
merous different  subjects  in  depth,  and  argue  his  position 
forcefully  and  persuasively.  He  had  a  tremendous  command 
of  the  English  language,  which  he  demonstrated  time  and 
again  in  his  teaching,  his  speeches,  and  his  writings.  How 
often  did  he  send  students  scampering  back  to  their  dictio- 
naries to  look  up  several  new  words  they  heard  first  from 
him?  How  often  was  he  heard  cajoling  his  students,  saying, 
"Don't  write  so  that  someone  might  possibly  understand 
what  you  mean,  write  so  that  no  one  can  possibly  misunder- 
stand'what  you  mean!"  My  one  consolation  in  the  face  of  his 
erudition  is  the  story  I  once  heard — probably  apocryphal — 
that  Douglas,  as  a  student  at  Sewanee,  was  so  inept  at  calcu- 
lus, he  memorized  his  textbook  in  order  to  pass  the  course. 

On  top  of  all  this,  he  had  a  marvelous  wit  and  sense  of 
humor,  and  he  was  renowned  for  a  distinctive,  hearty  laugh 
which  could  be  clearly  heard,  even  in  a  crowded  theater  or 
noisy  party.  He  had  a  wonderful  charisma,  and  people  loved 
to  be  with  him. 

During  the  20  years  that  I  knew  him,  Douglas  Paschall 
assumed  many  different  roles,  including  professor,  dean, 
husband,  father,  headmaster,  football  coach,  Oxford  D.  Phil, 
student,  actor,  writer,  editor,  book  reviewer,  poet,  after-din- 
ner speaker,  Rhodes  Scholar  committee  interviewer,  profes- 
sional colleague,  mentor,  and  friend.  To  each  role,  he  gave 
himself  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically,  and  his  stamina 
and  energy  were  legendary. 

Perhaps  my  favorite  photograph  of  Douglas  was  taken 
while  I  was  a  student  at  Sewanee  ...  It  appeared  in  the  1975 
Cap  and  Gown,  and  it  shows  him  at  a  fraternity  oyster  party, 
with  a  huge  grin,  proudly  displaying  a  pearl  he  had  discov- 
ered. Appropriately,  the  flash  of  the  camera  is  reflected  in 
his  glasses,  such  that  the  pearl  he  is  holding  in  this  hand  is 
mirrored  in  the  resulting  gleam  in  his  eye.  This  photograph, 
in  many  ways,  captured  the  essence  of  Douglas  Paschall:  his 
love  of  life,  his  infectious  laugh,  and  the  genuine  sparkle  in 
his  eyes. 

One  of  the  truly  great  attributes  of  Sewanee  is  the  per- 
sonal interest  its  professors  take  in  their  students.  Douglas 
Paschall  epitomized  this  wonderful  virtue.  His  door  was  al- 
ways open  to  students,  and  he  was  just  as  glad  to  assist  some- 
one who  was  not  in  one  of  his  classes,  as  he  was  a  student  who 


came  to  see  him  about  one  of  Paschall's  own  assignments. 
While  I  was  a  student  at  Sewanee,  his  office  was  on  the  top 
floor  of  Carnegie  Hall,  and  his  window  faced  the  quad.  His 
light  was  often  on  late  into  the  night,  and  yet,  no  matter  how 
busy  he  was  (or  how  late  it  was),  he  heartily  greeted  bleary- 
eyed  students  who  sometimes  took  advantage  of  Paschall's 
late-night  work  to  stop  by  for  advice  on  some  project  that  was 
due  first  thing  the  next  morning.  He  never  let  on  that  any 
of  us  were  an  unwanted  interruption,  although  in  retro- 
spect, he  certainly  wasn't  sitting  in  his  office  late  at  night  just 
for  the  fun  of  it.  And  Douglas  cared  about  his  students  long 
after  they  left  Sewanee,  corresponding  with  them  often. 

Perhaps  Douglas'  most  important  quality  was  that  he  had 
the  rare  ability  to  instill  in  his  students  a  burning  desire  to 
better  themselves,  and  a  willingness  to  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  to  excel.  He  did  this,  not  by  lofty  pronounce- 
ments, but  by  example.  He  shared  his  breadth  of  knowledge 
in  such  a  way  that  he  inspired  students  to  want  to  stretch 
their  minds  and  to  avoid  the  folly,  as  Pope  warns,  of  "a  little 
learning,"  by  instead  seeking  to  "drink  deep  ...  of  that 
Pierian  stream."  Douglas  gave  no  false  illusions  that  such 
knowledge  was  come  by  easily,  however,  and  his  own  incred- 
ible work  ethic  belied  the  modern-day  notion  that  people 
can  be  spoon  fed,  or  that  true  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
without  sacrifice  and  plain  hard  work.  He  was  as  articulate 
and  persuasive  an  apologist  for  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts 
education  as  anyone  who  has  addressed  this  subject.  He  rec- 
ognized that  such  an  education  is  at  the  core  of  a  useful  and 
rewarding  life  because  it  provides  instruction  in,  and  under- 
standing of,  the  disciplines  seeking  to  give  context,  meaning, 
and  value  to  the  deeper  truths  of  life,  and  because  it  provides 
the  basis  for  lifelong  study,  critical  evaluation,  and  coherent 
expression. 

Even  as  he  became  weaker  and  more  frail,  he  maintained 
his  interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  family,  friends,  and  stu- 
dents, and  he  even  managed  to  display  his  sense  of  humor. 
He  was  obviously  in  a  great  deal  of  pain  at  times,  yet  he  never 
complained,  and  he  had  a  remarkable  peace  about  his  fate. 
He  was  sad,  of  course,  but  he  maintained  a  dignity  and  no- 
bility which  transcended  his  mortal  state.  His  incredible  re- 
sponse to  his  illness  and  impending  death  only  served  to 
heighten  my  already  great  admiration  for  him.  Moreover,  his 
wife,  Rosie,  was  constantly  at  his  side  during  Douglas'  last 
months,  thus  adding  her  own  example  of  grace  and  sacrifi- 
cial love. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  bitter  that  one  who  has  contributed 
so  passionately  and  positively  to  this  troubled  world  has  been 
taken  from  our  midst  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  when  we 
desperately  need  him  and  scores  of  others  like  him.  In  the 
final  analysis,  however,  life  is  a  gift.  Douglas  lived  each  day  to 
its  fullest — he  treasured  his  gift  of  life.  His  endowment  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  cross  his  path,  is  an  en- 
during legacy:  a  love  of  life,  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  truth, 
and  the  courage  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield" 
in  making  this  world  a  more  humane  and  enlightened  place. 

No  Douglas  Paschall,  my  friend,  there  was  no  one  quite 
like  you. 

Norman  Jetmundsen  Jr.  is  an  attorney  in  Bimiingham,  Ah. 
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ON  A  PLEASANT  JUNE  DAY  I  get  a  call  from 
George  Core,  the  current  editor  of  the 
Sewanee  Review.  We  talk  about  deadlines 
and  the  content  of  the  summer  issue  of  his 
magazine,  the  oldest  continuously  published 
literaryjournal  in  this  country. 

In  July  I  see  John  Casey,  a  faculty  member 
for  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference,  making 
his  way  to  the  Bairnwick  Women's  Center.  In 
the  spring,  I  had  read  his  powerful  and  beau- 
tiful novel,  Spartina.  Now  I  get  to  hear  him 
read  from  the  works  of  his  mentor  and  friend, 
the  late  Peter  Taylor,  who  was  also  a  frequent 
visitor  to  and  occasional  resident  of  Sewanee. 

A  week  earlier,  Horton  Foote  was  on  the 
Mountain.  The  acclaimed  playwright  and 
screenwriter,  whose  credits  include  A  Trip  To 
Bountiful,  1918,  and  Tender  Mercies,  talked  with 
a  group  of  high  school  age  writers  about  his 
craft  during  a  session  of  the  Sewanee  Young 
Writers'  Conference. 

I  get  a  call  in  the  middle  of  the  month  from 
a  reporter  who  is  doing  a  story  on  Andrew 
Lytle.  Lytle  has  been  a  writer  for  nearly  70  of 
his  92  years — he  has  seen  and  been  a  partici- 
pant in  many  of  this  century's  hallmark  events 
in  literary  history.  While  I  know  that  Mr.  Lytle 
occasionally  grows  weary  of  the  interviews,  he 
graciously  accommodates  the  host  of  journal- 
ists and  filmmakers  who  come  to  his  cabin  in 
Monteagle  and  ask  him  about  his  work  and 
what  it  was  like  to  know  Robert  Penn  Warren 
and  Alan  Tate  and  John  Crowe  Ransom. 

Just  a  typical  summer  in  Sewanee.  One 
tends  to  take  for  granted  just  how  many  of 
this  country's  finest  writers  come  to  the 
Mountain  to  talk  about  writing  and  a  myriad 
of  other  subjects.  This  issue  is  dedicated  to 
Sewanee's  literary  heritage,  focusing  on 
Sewanee  writers  past  and  present. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  Monroe  K.  Spears 
agree  to  do  a  piece  on  Sewanee's  literary  his- 


tory; I  could  think  of  no  one  better  qualified 
to  write  th«  essay.  Spears,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Sewanee  Review,  returned  to  Sewanee  with 
his  wife,  Betty,  after  a  distinguished  career  as 
a  professor  at  Rice  University.  For  me,  he  rep- 
resents the  best  of  literary  criticism — he  has  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  tradition,  and  he  writes 
with  conviction  and  grace  and  subtlety. 

Sewanee  English  professor  Robert  Benson 
also  was  kind  enough  to  help  me  with  this  is- 
sue. He  traveled  to  Athens,  Ga.,  to  interview 
his  old  friend  James  Kilgo,  a  superb  essayist 
and  teacher  who  also  happens  to  be  the  fa- 
ther of  two  Sewanee  alumnae. 

I  am  glad  that  Margaret  Meyers  survived 
her  first  visit  to  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence three  years  ago.  Her  humorous  reflec- 
tions on  her  experiences  add  much  to  this 
magazine. 

I  had  the  chance  to  interview  Jack  Hitt, 
C'79,  a  writer  whose  work  I  have  long  ad- 
mired. A  former  senior  editor  at  Harper's,  he 
left  his  job  to  walk  on  a  Medieval  pilgrim's 
route  that  he  first  learned  about  while  he  was 
a  Sewanee  undergraduate.  Hitt's  book,  Off  the 
Road,  is  a  riotous  and  insightful  chronicle  of 
his  500-mile  odyssey. 

This  issue  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
look  at  all  of  the  writers  who  have  come  to 
Sewanee  or  been  educated  at  the  University. 
But  I  think  it  gives  a  good  overview  of  how 
this  small  liberal  arts  college  has  drawn 
people  who  share  a  common  belief  in  the  im- 
portance and  power  of  language.  "For  such  as 
can  detect  apple  green  in  an  evening  sky," 
wrote  William  Alexander  Percy,  "it  is 
Arcadia — not  the  one  that  never  used  to  be, 
but  the  one  that  many  people  always  live  in; 
only  this  one  can  be  shared." 

— RB 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR'S        CORNER 


This  special  sense 

of  community  and 

belonging  is 

treasured, 

respected,  and 

demanded  by  those 

WHO   HAVE 
EXPERIENCED   IT  AND 

WHO  WANT  TO 

ENSURE   ITS  VITALITY 

AND  CONTINUANCE. 


The  Enduring  Sewanee  Community 

EA(  ;h  YEAR  at  GRADUATION,  Sewanee 's  sense  of  community 
is  disrupted  with  the  departure  of  students  who  have  made 
die  Domain  their  home  for  four  years  as  undergraduates. 
For  the  seminarians  leaving  alter  diree  years,  the  jolt  is  often 
twofold  as  dieir  spouses  and  children  also  depart,  saddening 
those  of  us  who  remain.  Indeed,  by  5  p.m.  on  Commencement 
Sunday  the  campus  is  deserted,  and  Sewanee's  vibrant  sense  of 
community  is  much  less  \ibrant. 

Then,  after  a  series  of  summer  programs,  a  new  group 
of  freshmen,  transfer  students,  and  seminarians  arrives  on 
the  Domain.  Orientation  programs  start,  new  faculty  mem- 
bers begin  their  acclimation,  and  with  the  return  of  con- 
tinuing students,  a  new  sense  of  community  is  forged  for 
the  student  body  and  the  larger  University  family. 

Few  academic  institutions  enjoy  Sewanee's  strong  sense 
of  continuing  community.  Whether  it  is  the  alumni  com- 
munity, the  current  student-faculty-staff  community,  or  the 
surrounding  Sewanee  community  of  local  citizens,  each 
community  overlaps  to  create  a  layered,  continuing  sense 
ol  place  and  membership.  This  special  sense  of  community 
and  belonging  is  treasured,  respected,  and  demanded  by 
those  who  have  experienced  it  and  who  want  to  ensure  its 
vitality  and  continuance. 

But  a  sense  of  community  does  not  just  happen.  And 
there  are  times  when  tensions  exist  even  within  the 
Sewanee  community;  sometimes  from  misunderstandings, 
sometimes  because  the  University  may  have  been  less  effec- 
tive in  its  efforts  to  communicate  than  it  should  have  been. 

During  the  1994-95  academic  year,  Chaplain  Ward  and 
I  sought  to  spark  discussion  about  one  crucial  aspect  of  the 
Sewanee  community:  its  heritage  and  future  as  a  church- 
owned1  institution  of  higher  education.  While  we  both 
would  have  liked  more  undergraduate  participation,  the 
discussions  returned  repeatedly  to  the  sense  of  community 
felt  among  all  of  the  participants.  One  need,  cited  by  the 
students,  was  for  a  coffeehouse  to  help  build  alternative 
social  opportunities.  Thanks  to  the  help  of  Barbara  Everett, 
and  the  Purdom  family  who  was  living  there,  we  have  de- 
cided to  use  the  yellow  Victorian  rental  house  near  the 
Bishop's  Common  as  a  coffeehouse.  An  early  fall  debut  is 
planned.  We  believe  this  will  help  build  community. 

The  discussion  also  urged  more  community  building 
efforts  between  college  and  seminary  students  (and  their 
families)  and  continuing  strong  support  for  the 
University's  highly  successful  outreach  programs.  These 
will  receive  our  attention  in  coming  months. 

There  remain  some  areas  where  the  entire  University 
family  needs  to  work  more  actively  toward  building  com- 
munity and  sustaining  it.  Our  efforts  to  incorporate  new 
faculty  will  be  strengthened  as  we  seek  to  bring  them  into 
the  traditions  and  life  of  the  University.  Our  efforts  to  inten- 
sify the  residential  community  will  continue,  as  will  a 


strengthened  intramural  athletic  program  to  build  spirit 
and  create  competitive  challenges. 

Also  on  die  agenda  will  be  die  ever-present  Sewanee  chal- 
lenge of  communication  among  campus  constituencies  and 
with  our  alumni  and  friends.  In  a  small  university  setting  there 
is  the  perennial  problem  of  never  letting  a  story  (or  a  rumor) 
suffer  for  die  tratii,  even  when  die  facts  could  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, which  of  course  would  remove  part  of  the  fun.  Still, 
rumors  can  distort  decisions  or  create  misunderstandings,  par- 
ticularly diose  distributed  on  the  widely  used  student  elec- 
tronic mail  forums.  These  can  be  harmful  when  diere  is  a  loss 
of  civility  in  such  forums  for  communication.  That  will  be  a 
real  challenge,  since  free-wheeling  exchanges  of  opinion, 
done  tastefully  and  responsibly,  are  the  lifeblood  of  any  aca- 
demic community 

Finally,  we  will  continue  to  explore  new  ways  to  communi- 
cate with  our  alumni  and  friends  in  the  Sewanee  community 
who  live  off  die  Domain.  This  magazine,  Sewanee  club  meet- 
ings, events  in  The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  and  news  releases 
help.  Over  the  summer  we  are  adding  two  further  channels:  a 
sports  infonnation  intern  to  publicize  our  athletic  programs 
and  student-athletes  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  from  die 
Vice-Chancellor  that  will  address  aspects  of  die  eveiyday  life  of 
the  University.  These  efforts  should  enhance  our  ability  to 
communicate.  Certainly  we  realize  that  not  everyone  will  agree 
witii  eveiydiing  happening  on  campus,  but  at  least  we  want  to 
place  die  issues  before  you. 

Each  of  these  are  ways,  sometimes  intentional,  some- 
times casual,  often  serendipitous,  that  help  to  build  the 
sense  of  community  among  the  Sewanee  family.  It  was  with 
a  mixture  of  pride  and  regret  that  I  saw  so  many  friends 
parade  before  me  on  graduation  day  as  I  handed  them 
their  diplomas.  Both  Joan  and  I  take  comfort  in  realizing 
that  they  and  their  families  are  also  a  part  of  a  larger,  more 
diffuse  Sewanee  family.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  them  at 
Homecoming  and  at  Sewanee  clubs  as  their  links  to  the 
University  remain  strong. 

Every  other  May  a  class  of  four  Regents  end  their  six- 
year  terms  as  members  of  one  of  the  governing  boards. 
This  year  Bishop  Alex  Dickson,  T'58,  Associate  Justice  Rob- 
ert Brown,  C'63,  The  Reverend  Maurice  (Rusty)  Gold- 
smith, T'81,  and  Dale  Grimes,  C'75,  concluded  their  ser- 
vice. We  had  six  wonderful  years  together.  If  we  did  not 
always  agree  on  all  issues,  we  had  a  lively,  productive  time 
for  which  I  am  most  grateful.  Dale's  sendee  as  chair  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  was  exemplary  and  concluded  a  phase  of 
activity  that  began  as  a  student  trustee  in  the  1970s.  I  am 
pleased  he  has  agreed  to  chair  the  next  phase  of  the 
University's  land  use  study,  Domain  2020,  Part  II.  My  spe- 
cials thanks  to  all  four  and  to  their  successors  who  now 
begin  their  active  service. 
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First  Sewanee,  Now  the  World 


Weina  Jiang  Qingshan  Luo 

Two  recent  Sewanee  graduates  from  China  have 
left  the  Mountain  to  pursue  their  studies  at  presti- 
gious graduate  programs. 

Qingshan  Luo,  C'95,  originally  from  the  Sichaun 
province  in  southwest  China,  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Beijing  when  he  decided  to  look  into  studying 
in  the  West.  In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  his  options 
abroad,  he  picked  up  a  Peterson 's  Guide  to  Four-Year  Col- 
leges. It  was  there  that  he  first  read  about  Sewanee. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  Mountain  in  the  fall  of  1992,  he 
was  pleasantly  surprised.  "It's  very  different  from  the  big 
cities  in  the  United  States  I  heard  about,"  he  says. 
"Sewanee  is  very  unique." 

When  Weina  Jiang,  C'95,  entered  the  gates  of  the 
Domain,  she,  too,  had  a  positive  impression.  "I  thought 
it  was  very  pretty  and  the  people  were  so  friendly"  she 
says.  Weina  grew  up  in  the  Nanjing  province  in  south- 
east China.  She  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  at  St. 
John's  College  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  but  transferred  to 
Sewanee  after  a  year.  "A  lot  of  people  in  China  want  to 
get  out  and  see  the  world.  I'm  one  of  the  luckiest.  I  got 
a  lot  out  of  this  school." 

Luo  and  Jiang  will  be  getting  a  lot  more  out  of  their 
stay  in  the  United  States.  After  a  visit  home  this  summer 
Jiang  will  head  to  Yale  University  to  begin  a  four-year 
fellowship  in  pursuit  of  a  doctorate  in  business.  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  Sherwood  Ebey,  her  advisor,  knew  of 
Jiang's  interest  in  studying  business  from  a  mathemati- 
cal perspective  since  her  first  semester  on  campus.  He 
says  he  is  particularly  proud  of  her  honors  project  in 
which  she  focused  on  a  study  of  the  processes  of  the 
Regions  Bank  in  Sewanee  and  created  a  computer  simu- 
lation of  the  branch. 

After  graduation  Luo  headed  to  Stanford  University 
where  he  works  as  a  research  assistant  and  will  pursue 
his  doctorate  in  computer  science.  Ebey  believes  Luo 
will  be  well  prepared  for  this  experience.  "As  soon  as  I 
read  his  first  paper  I  knew  that  he  was  a  brilliant  student 
who  was  prepared  to  deal  with  mathematical  issues  at 
the  deepest  level,"  says  Ebey. 


Study  to  Preserve  Domain  Continues 

DALE  GRIMES,  C'75,  immediate  past  chairman  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Regents,  will  head  a  newly 
formed  steering  committee  that  will  consider  the 
next  stages  of  an  ongoing  effort  to  protect  the  10,000- 
acre  Domain.  The  committee  will  study  interlocking  en- 
vironmental and  land  use  issues  affecting  the  Domain, 
the  University,  and  the  surrounding  area. 

"The  University  Domain  constitutes  the  most  endur- 
ing of  the  University's  competitive  advantages  in  the 
world  of  higher  education  and  is  a  source  of  great  pride 
for  the  Sewanee  family,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  Samuel 
Williamson  in  announcing  the  new  committee's  forma- 
tion. 

The  new  steering  com- 
mittee will  begin  its  work 
based  on  the  Domain  2020  I 
study,  completed  in  1991, 
and  will  be  expected  to  ini- 
tiate open-ended  discussion 
as  it  considers  various  is- 
sues, and  possibly  commis- 
sion specific  studies,  before 
ultimately  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  vice- 
chancellor.  Members  of  the 
committee  will  include  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  student 
members  of  the  Lmiversity's 
Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee, trustees,  regents,  and 
members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  committee's  work 
will  consider  a  range  of  top- 
ics including  the  following: 
facilitating  use  of  the  Do- 
main by  students  and  fac- 
ulty for  the  study  of  ecol- 
ogy; creating  a  working  da- 
tabase for  the  study  of  ecological  and  environmental 
issues  as  they  affect  the  Domain;  developing  educa- 
tional and  research  models  for  ensuring  the  long-term 
quality  of  the  Domain's  environment;  exploring  the  rel- 
evant aspects  of  the  environmental  impact  of  future 
land  use;  updating  the  earlier  land  use  study,  as  appro- 
priate; weighing  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the 
need  for  Lhiiversity  expansion  and  expansion's  impact 
on  the  environment;  and  continuing  the  long-time 
commitment  of  the  University  to  create  exemplary  en- 
vironmental models  for  its  future  needs. 


"The  University  Domain 
constitutes  the  most  endur- 
ing of  the  University 's 
competitive  advantages  in 
the  world  of  higher  educa- 
tion, "says  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  Williamson. 
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Sewanee  Faculty  Members  Recognized 
for  Teaching  and  Research 

THREE  SEWANEE  FACULTY  members  have  received 
honors  for  their  teaching  and  research.  Political 
science  professor  Charles  Brockett  has  received  a 
Fulbright  scholarship;  Arthur  Knoll,  professor  of  his- 
tory, is  attending  the  summer  institute  at  the  Maureen 
and  Mike  Mansfield  Center  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana; and  George  Poe,  associate  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  French  department,  will  serve  as  a  scholar- 
in-residence  at  the  Camargo  Foundation  study  center 
in  Cassis,  France,  next  semester. 

Brockett,  who  chairs  the  political  science  depart- 
ment, was  named  a  J.  William  Fulbright  Scholar  for  the 
1995-96  academic  year  and  will  participate  in  the  South 
America  Today  seminar.  The  1995  Fulbright  Summer 
Seminar  on  South  America  Today  brings  together  12 
U.S.  professors  in  the  social  sciences  to  study  current 
political,  social,  economic,  and  ecological  develop- 
ments in  three  countries  of  South  America.  The  grant- 
ees will  travel  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru  to  meet 
with  academics  and  practitioners  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  program  in  Brazil  will  focus  on  the 
politics  and  economics  of  the  Amazon  region. 

Eligible  candidates  for  the  program  were  faculty  at 
4-year  colleges  and  universities  who  teach  at  least  one 
social  science  course  on  Latin  America. 

Arthur  Knoll  was  one  of  15  professors  selected  from 
a  national  competition  to  attend  a  summer  institute  for 
college  and  university  faculty  at  the  Maureen  and  Mike 


Mansfield  Center  in  Montana.  The  Mansfield  Center  is 
supported  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  This  year's  institute  examines  Ameri- 
can wars  in  Asia  and  explores  the  ways  in  which  the  ex- 
periences of  war  have  fundamentally  influenced  Ameri- 
can-East Asian  relations.  The  Pacific  conflict  against  Ja- 
pan during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Viet- 
nam War  will  be  the  principal  conflicts  considered. 

Knoll,  who  leads  a  seminar  course  on  war  and  soci- 
ety in  the  modern  period,  says  that  some  of  the  materi- 
als to  be  presented  at  the  institute,  including  films  pro- 
duced by  Asian  writers  for  Asian  audiences  and  avail- 
able with  English  subtitles,  will  be  presented  in  Sewanee 
at  a  later  date. 

In  August,  George  Poe  heads  to  France  to  begin  his 
work  as  a  scholar-in-residence  at  the  Camargo  Founda- 
tion. During  the  past  few  decades,  Richard  Wilbur, 
Wallace  Fowlie,  Mary  Ann  Caws,  and  Jonathan  Culler 
were  among  those  who  have  preceded  Poe  as  Camargo 
Fellows.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  scholar-in-residence, 
Poe  will  serve  as  the  study  center's  visiting  director  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Camargo  Foundation  is  an  educational  trust 
which  has  maintained  a  study  center  in  France  since 
1973.  The  center  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  scholars 
and  creative  writers  who  wish  to  pursue  projects  in  the 
humanities  relative  to  France. 

Poe  previously  was  a  Camargo  Foundation  Fellow 
while  researching  a  project  on  18th  century  French  ro- 
coco fiction,  intended  as  a  companion  piece  to  his  pre- 
vious book  on  rococo  theater. 


From  left  to  right: 
Geo rge  Poe,  Arthur   I 
Knoll,  and  Charles 
Brockett. 
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Conn  Addresses 
Conference  on 
the  St.  Lawrence 


IN  May,  Bruce  Conn, 
associate  professor  of 
biology  at  Sewanee, 
was  among  the  featured 
speakers  at  a  conference 
exploring  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Titled  Sharing  Knowl- 
edge, Linking  Sciences:  An  International  Conference  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Ecosystem,  this  was  the  first  conference  of  its 
kind  to  focus  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  an  outlet  to  the  Great  Lakes — the 
world's  largest  freshwater  system — is  among  the  world's 
most  important  rivers.  Conn  addressed  the  importance 
of  research,  and  specifically  biological  research,  in  the 
efforts  to  restore  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  healthy  river  eco- 
system. 

"This  conference  was  particularly  noteworthy,"  says 
Conn,  "because  the  river  was  addressed  as  a  natural  re- 
source shared  by  not  only  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  but  also 
the  Mohawk  Community  [part  of  the  Iroquois  nation]. 
This  formal  recognition  of  a  native  American  nation  as 
an  equal  and  distinct  player  in  an  international  environ- 
mental issue  is  unfortunately  rare,  but  may  help  set  the 
tone  for  similar  cooperation  in  the  future." 


Wood  To  Study  Traditional  Dances 
with  Watson  Fellowship 

Jennifer  Ann  Wood,  C'95,  who  earned  a  history  de- 
gree at  the  May  commencement,  has  been  awarded  a 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Fellowship  for  1995-96. 
The  Thomas  J.  Watson  Foundation  was  founded 
in  1968  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  exceptional  col- 
lege graduates  to  engage  in  a  self-devised  program  of  in- 
dependent study  and  travel  abroad.  The  fellowship 
awards  60  grants  of  $16,000  each  to  graduating  seniors 
from  among  48  small,  private  colleges  invited  by  the 
foundation  to  participate.  Criteria  for  selection  include 
a  capacity  for  leadership  and  vision,  in  the  hope  that  the 
fellows,  according  to  director  James  Lehman,  "will  cre- 
atively promote  effective  contributions  to  society  and 
the  global  community." 

Wood,  a  native  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  will  use  her  fellow- 
ship to  study  traditional  and  folk  dances  of  the  British 
Isles. 


Lineback,  C73,  Elected  Chair  of  Regents 

Judith  Ward  Lineback,  C'73,  an  attorney  in 
Greenville,  S.C.,  has  been  elected  chair  of  Sewanee 's 
Board  of  Regents.  Lineback,  who  will  serve  a  two- 
year  term  as  chair,  was  the  first  woman  to  enroll  at 

the  University  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  English.  She  earned  a  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1979.  Lineback  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  K.  Yeary,  C'64,  T'69,  T'89,  canon 
of  administration,  worship,  and  outreach  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St  Philip  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
elected  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  for  the  coming  year.  He 
has  served  on  the  Board  of  Regents 
since  1991. 

Four  new  members  have  also 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents by  members  of  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees  to 
replace  those  whose  terms  expired 
in  May. 

Jerry  B.  Adams,  C'65,  serves  as  a 
lay  trustee  from  the  Diocese  of  Ar- 
kansas. In  the  computer  applica- 
tions business,  he  has  been  an 
alumni  participant  in  Sewanee's 
Career  Services  program. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  F  Duvall  is  bishop  of  the  Cen- 
tral Gulf  Coast.  A  1960  graduate  of  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary,  Bishop  Duvall  has  served  Sewanee  as  a  trustee 
since  1981.  In  his  capacity  as  trustee,  he  chaired  the 
original  Structure  Committee  in  1987  and  has  served  as 
chair  of  the  Nominations  Committee. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hendree  Harrison  Sr.,  T'69,  is  rector  at 
St.  David's  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Atlanta. 
Following  in  the  steps  of  his  grandfather  and  father, 
Hendree  has  served  multiple  terms  as  a  Sewanee 
trustee.  He  is  the  father  of  recent  Sewanee  graduate, 
Virginia  C'94,  and  of  current  student,  Hendree  C'97, 
and  serves  on  the  Trustee  Community  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Maibeth  J.  Porter,  C'77,  a  lay  trustee  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Alabama,  is  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
Maynard,  Cooper,  Frierson  8c  Gale,  PC.  in  Birmingham. 
She  attended  Vanderbilt  Lhiiversity  Law  School.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Advent,  she  has 
served  as  a  Sewanee  trustee  since  1991  and  was  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  in  1995. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  steering  committee  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Area  Campaign  for  Sewanee. 


Judith  Ward  Lineback,  CI 3 
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Sewanee  Student-Led  Programming 
Group  Sells  Trademark  to  Apple 

A  COALITION  OF  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMERS,  known  as 
the  Jourvian  Group,  which  was  founded  and  is  led 
by  Sewanee  sophomore  Jaeson  Engle,  C'97,  has 
sold  Apple  Computer  the  rights  to  the  name  of  a  soft- 
ware package  it  has  developed. 

Known  as  MacDNS,  the  software  allows  Apple's 
Macintosh  to  function  as  a  server  on  the  Internet  with- 
out being  linked  to  another  computer,  usually  a  PC. 
According  to  Engle,  such  software  was  unavailable  un- 
til February  when  the  Jourvian  Group  began  distribut- 
ing it  free  on  the  Internet  to  those  who  wanted  it. 

Engle  said  rumors  of  the  release  of  such  a  program 
had  long  been  circulated,  but  were  unsubstantiated.  So 
last  December  he  decided  to  try  to  create  the  software 
himself.  "During  the  semester  break  I  spent  the  major- 
ity of  my  time  poring  over  nearly  400  pages  of  informa- 
tion and  formulating  how  I  would  go  about  creating 
this  piece  of  software,"  says  Engle. 

With  the  help  of  another  Jourvian  Group  member, 
Engle  says  the  software  was  ready  for  release  around  the 
middle  of  February.  But  a  month  later,  Apple  released 
similar  software  with  the  same  name,  MacDNS.  After 
seeking  legal  advice,  Engle  sent  the  computer  giant  an 
order  to  stop  using  the  name  MacDNS.  The  next  day, 
the  Sewanee  student  was  speaking  with  Apple  represen- 
tatives. 

"After  a  day  and  a  half  of  bantering  back  and  forth, 
Apple  called  me  and  offered  to  buy  the  rights  to  the 
name  in  exchange  for  hardware  and  software.  I  readily 


agreed,"  says  Engle.  "All  we  wanted  was  some  recogni- 
tion for  our  efforts." 

In  exchange  for  the  computer  equipment  and  soft- 
ware, Engle  agreed  to  change  the  name  of  the  Jourvian 
Group's  program.  By  mid  April,  Engle  had  a  new  com- 
puter, and  his  efforts  were  featured  in  MacWEEK. 

Seminary  Professor  Authors  Book 
on  Christian  Sexual  Morality 

JOSEPH  MONTI,  associate  professor  of  Christian  ethics 
and  moral  theology  at  the  School  of  Theology,  has 
recently  completed  a  new  book.  Arguing  About  Sex: 
The  FUietoric  of  Christian  Sexual  Morality. 

The  volume,  published  by  the  State  University  of 
New  York  Press,  is  one  of  a  planned  trilogy  of  books  by 
Monti  and  is  intended  for  audiences  who  are  interested 
in  issues  of  sexual  morality. 

"The  author  achieves  a  synthesis  that  is  rare  and  dif- 
ficult," according  to  Robert  M.  Garvin  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany.  "By  shifting  the  initial 
focus  away  from  narrowly  envisioned  discussions  of 
sexual  morality  to  its  larger,  cultural,  ecclesiastical  or 
communal,  and  historical  contexts,  the  author  does 
great  service  in  articulating  a  very  rich  praxis  appropri- 
ate to  the  cultural-spiritual  life  of  many  Christians  to- 
day." 

Monti  recently  delivered  the  Bradner  Lectures  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  basing 
the  discussion  on  his  new  text.  His  next  planned  works 
are  Caring  About  Others:  The  Grounds  of  Moral  Obligation 
and  As  Christ  Treated  Us:  A  Study  in  Christology  and  Ethics. 


Commencement  1995 

Nearly  270  undergraduates  and  two  dozen  seminar- 
ians received  degrees  during  the  University's  127th 
commencement  in  May. 
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University  Awards  Five  Honorary  Degrees 
During  May  Commencement 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AWARDED  five  honorary  degrees  dur- 
ing spring  commencement  ceremonies  in  All 
Saints'  Chapel.  Receiving  honorary  degrees  were 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fuller,  professor  emeritus  of 
New  Testament  studies  at  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary;  the  Rev.  Sanford  Garner  Jr.,  T'52,  retired  in- 
terim provost  of  the  Washington  National  Cathedral; 
Dr.  W.  Speed  Hill,  professor  of  English  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  general  editor  for  the  Folger 
Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Richard  Hooker;  Dr. 
Harold  R  Jackson,  C'42,  a  retired  physician  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Developmental  Pediatrics  in  Greenville,  S.C.; 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Jecko,  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Florida. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Reginald  H.  Fuller  is  considered  among 
the  leading  New  Testament  scholars  in  the  world.  Fuller 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1955  after  earning  a 
bachelor's  and  master's  degree  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England.  While  in  Britain,  Fuller  served  a 
number  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  to  become  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  and  languages  at  Seabury-Western 
Theological  Seminary.  In  1972,  he  became  the  Molly 
Laird  Downs  professor  of  New  Testament  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  remains  as  professor 
emeritus.  Fuller  has  authored  and  translated  a  number  of 
books  including  Preaching  the  Lectionary. 

The  Rev.  Sanford  Garner  Jr.  has  been  a  vital  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  throughout  his  life.  Since 
Garner's  ordination  to  the  diaconate  and  priesthood 
more  than  40  years  ago,  he  has  served  parishes  in  Nash- 
ville, Tullahoma,  Memphis,  and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
Kenosha,  Wis.  In  1973,  he  was  called  to  Christ  Church 
of  Georgetown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  rector  until 
1990.  In  October  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  interim 
provost  of  Washington  National  Cathedral.  He  retired 
from  that  position  in  1992.  His  contributions  to  the  life 
of  the  University  include  a  term  as  a  trustee  in  1970  and 
as  honoree  of  a  scholarship  at  the  School  of  Theology 
established  in  his  name. 

Dr.  W.  Speed  Hill  has  been  a  professor  of  English  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  since  1969.  A 
graduate  of  Princeton  and  Harvard  universities,  Hill  has 
been  a  consultant  and  panelist  for  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of 
Hill's  subjects  of  study  is  Richard  Hooker,  a  major  figure 
in  the  Reformation  era.  Hill  has  published  a  number  of 
books  exploring  Hooker's  life  and  works.  He  is  cur- 


rently the  general  editor  of  the  Folger  Library  Edition 
of  The  Works  of  Richard  Hooker.  He  is  also  the  editor  of 
religious  history  of  the  Garland  Encyclopedia  of  Tudor  En- 
gland, and  an  advisory  editor  for  Private  Libraries  in  Re- 
naissance England. 

Dr.  Harold  P.Jackson  has  been  helping  children  for 
more  than  50  years.  A  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University's  medical  school,  he  has  been  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor to  a  number  of  schools  including  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  University  of 
Rochester,  while  maintaining  an  active  practice  in  pedi- 
atrics. Much  of  his  work  as  a  physician  took  place  in 
South  Carolina  where  he  practiced  in  Anderson  and 
Greenville.  Jackson  co-founded  the  Christie  Pediatric 
Group  in  1953,  and  went  on  to  be  the  director  of  behav- 
ioral pediatrics  in  the  Greenville  Hospital  System.  While 
in  this  position,  Jackson's  vision  and  sponsorship  led  to 
the  first  neonatal  special  care  unit  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Jecko  was  elected  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Florida  in  December  1993.  He  holds  de- 
grees from  Syracuse  University,  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Virginia  Theological  Seminary.  Since  the 
time  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest  in  1968,  Jecko  has 
served  in  various  posts  in  New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  Florida.  He  has  developed  a  program  titled  Priestly 
Formation — The  First  Three  to  Seven  Years.  In  addi- 
tion, Jecko  is  the  author  of  Spiritual  Renewal  &  Ministry 
in  a  Local  Church  and  Home  Fellowship;  A  Manual  for  Lead- 
ers. He  is  a  member  of  Sewanee's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  father  of  Sean  Jecko,  C'95. 


Left  to  right:  Chancellor 
Duncan  Gray  Jr.,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Stephen  Jecko,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Reginald  Fuller,  Dr.  W. 
Speed  Hill,  Dr.  Harold 
Jackson,  the  Rev.  Sanford 
Garner  Jr.,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Samuel  Williamson. 
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BY    MONROE     K.     SPEARS 


C 

^  EWANEE  S   FIRST   NOTABLE  WRITER  was 

l^y  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  daughter  of  one 
of  the  founding  bishops,  who  came  to 
Sewanee  to  live  in  1870,  when  she  was  22,  and 
left  for  New  York  in  1895,  having  established 
a  national  reputation  as  novelist  and  writer  of 
short  stories,  plays,  biographies,  and  articles. 
"Miss  Sada"  also  established  a  reputation  at 
Sewanee  as  the  object  of  romantic  adoration 
by  generations  of  young  men,  though  she 
never  married. 

Her  writing  was  not  the  kind  of  sentimen- 
tal and  nostalgic  local  color  stuff  that  was 
popular  in  the  South,  but  was  comparatively 


One  of  Sewanee's  early  literary  figures,  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  challenged  nine- 
teenth century  conventions  by  dealing  with  such  issues  as  racial  and  economic 
problems,  lynching,  duelling,  politics,  and  the  situation  of  women  in  her  work. 
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realistic  and  dealt  often  with 
such  disturbing  matters  as  ra- 
cial and  economic  problems, 
lynching,  duelling,  politics, 
and  the  situation  of  women. 
Like  her  father,  Miss  Elliott 
was  much  concerned  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  blacks  and  of  | 
women,  and  she  was  an  activist 
for  women's  rights:  she  led  the 
suffrage  movement  in  Tennes- 
see, which  was  the  only  south- 
ern state  to  ratify  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment. 

Sewanee  would  probably 
have  had  few  writers  but  for  | 
one  remarkable  initiative:  the 
founding  in  1892  of  the 
Seivanee  Review.  Though  the 
establishment  of  a  press  and  a 
literary  magazine  had  been  part  of  the  origi- 
nal grandiose  plans  for  the  University,  it  was 
an  astonishing  thing  at  this  time  for  the  fac- 
ulty of  a  small,  new,  and  still  impoverished  lib- 
eral arts  college  in  the  South  to  undertake 
and  continue  such  an  enterprise.  As  the  mast- 
head justly  claims,  the  Sewanee  Review  is 
America's  oldest  literary  quarterly  continu- 
ously published  under  the  same  title. 

Old  Sewanee  had  obvious  material  and 
academic  limitations,  but  this  feat  provides 
impressive  evidence  of  its  respect  for  intellec- 
tual and  literary  values.  This  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  University's  relation  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  which — because  its  ser- 
vices are  (or  were  until  recently)  based  on  the 
sixteenth-century  Book  of  Common  Prayer — 
has  traditionally  inculcated  a  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  the  English  language,  familiarity 


Allen  Tate  transformed  the  Sewanee 
Review  in  the  1940s. 


with  the  rhythms  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  respect  for  lit- 
erature. 

The  story  of  the  Reviexvbe- 
gins  with  the  arrival  of  Will- 
iam Peterfield  Trent  at 
Sewanee  in  1888.  Trent  was  a 
cocky,  outspoken,  and  ex- 
tremely independent  young 
man  of  26.  He  was  dyspeptic 
and,  he  said,  "anti-ante- 
bellum"; many  thought  him 
arrogant  and  supercilious, 
though  unquestionably  very 
intelligent  and  energetic.  He 
was  notoriously  an  agnostic 
and  opposed  to  the  Old 
South  myth:  he  denounced 
slavery,  states'  rights,  and 
southern  chivalry.  He  did  not 
much  like  England  or  the  English.  Sewanee 
deserves  much  credit  for  hiring  such  a  diffi- 
cult and  highly  gifted  young  man  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  continuing  to  support 
him  in  what  must  often  have  seemed  subver- 
sive activities. 

When  Trent  resigned  in  1900,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wiggins  stated  to  the  trustees,  "To  Dr. 
Trent  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  Uni- 
versity owes  its  reputation  in  literary  studies. 
He  made  his  school  of  English  the  first 
among  the  southern  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  As  editor  of  the  Seivanee  Review,  and 
as  author  of  the  Life  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms. ..,  and  other  publications,  and  as  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  leadingjournals  and 
magazines,  Dr.  Trent  has  spread  abroad  the 
fame  of  the  University  and  has  also  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  literary  activity  on  the  part 
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William  Alexander 
Percy 


"It  is  so  beautiful 
that  people  who  have 
once  been  there  al- 
ways, one  way  or 
another,  come  back. 
For  such  as  can  detect 
apple  green  in  an 
evening  sky,  it  is 
Arcadia — not  the  one 
that  never  used  to  be, 

but  the  one  that 

many  people  always 

live  in;  only  this  one 

can  be  shared.  " 

From 

Lanterns  on  the  Levee 


The  novelist  Walker  Percy, 
the  nephew  of  William 
Alexander  Percy,  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Sewanee 
and  mentioned  the  Univer- 
sity in  his  book,  The  Sec- 
ond Coming. 


of  his  colleagues. .." 

The  presence  of  the  Sewanee  Review  in  the 
University  has  meant  that  the  editor,  who  in 
the  earlier  days  was  also  head  of  the  English 
department,  was  usually  a  man  of  letters  of 
some  literary  distinction.  Hence  the  English 
department  has  been  usually  the  largest  and 
strongest  in  the  University,  and  students  of  lit- 
erary inclinations  and  talents  have  been  cher- 
ished and  fostered. 

After  1942,  the  story  of  the  Sexuanee  Review 
merges  with  that  of  Sewanee's  other  main 
source  of  literary  connections:  simply  its  loca- 
tion and  topography.  It  is  close  to  Monteagle, 
whose  Assembly  (originally  called  the  Sunday 
School  Assembly,  or  Assembly  Grounds)  has 
been  famous  throughout  this  part  of  the 
South  since  the  1880s  as  a  summer  resort,  and 
not  far  from  Nashville,  where  the  Fugitives 
and  Agrarians  were  the  center  of  a  literary  re- 
vival in  the  1920s  and  1930s.  Andrew  Lytle 's 
family  had  owned  a  log  cabin  in  the  Assembly 
since  1907,  and  Andrew's  friends  from 
Vanderbilt — Allen  Tate,  Robert  Penn  War- 
ren, Brainard  Cheney,  and  others — visited 
him  there  and  became  interested  in  Sewanee. 
Cottages  in  the  Assembly  were  cheap  in  win- 
ter, and  the  Tates  came  for  two  winters,  as  well 
as  several  summers;  Robert  Lowell  and  Jean 
Stafford  also  came,  and  Peter  Taylor,  whose 
family  owned  a  cottage.  The  Sewanee  Review 
was  in  decline  in  1942;  one  critic  called  it  "a 
haphazard  receptacle  for  second-rate  literary 
exercises."  Andrew  Lytle  and  Allen  Tate  were 
concerned  as  they  watched  (from  Monteagle 
much  of  the  time),  because  they  hoped  to 
have  the  Sewanee  Revieiv  carry  on  the  role  of 
the  newly  defunct  Southern  Reviezu.  Andrew 
Lytle  reluctantly  agreed  from  1942-44  to  serve 
as  managing  editor  and  do  most  of  the  edit- 
ing, with  much  help  from  Tate.  From  1943  on 
fiction  was  published  in  each  issue,  and  the 
amount  of  space  given  to  poetry  was  much 
increased;  the  quality  of  the  criticism  and  its 
contemporary  relevance  were  much  im- 
proved. 

The  transformation  was  completed  when 
Allen  Tate  took  over  in  1944.  He  had  refused 
to  accept  the  editorship  until  he  was  assured 
of  money  to  pay  contributors,  considering 
this  essential  because  it  is  a  basic  distinction 
between  academic  journals  and  magazines 


employing  professional  writers.  He  had  the 
format  completely  redesigned,  introduced 
prize  competitions,  and  eventually  qua- 
drupled the  circulation.  He  enlisted  some  of 
the  best  poets,  critics,  and  fiction  writers  in 
the  United  States  and  England  as  contribu- 
tors, and  so  brought  the  magazine  into  the 
first  rank,  where  it  has  remained  under  subse- 
quent editors. 

The  University  of  the  South  has  been  well 
described  as  "one  of  the  Utopian  educational 
projects  of  nineteenth-century  America" — 
though  it  must  be  immediately  added  that 
Episcopal  respectability  precluded  any  such 
radical  notions  as  free  love  or  communal 
property,  as  in  such  other  Utopian  communi- 
ties as  Brook  Farm,  New  Harmony,  or  Oneida. 
(At  Sewanee,  according  to  an  early  commen- 
tator, "people  of  eminent  respectability  live 
together  in  cheerful  poverty.")  The  founders 
in  1858  presumably  had  Wordsworthian  no- 
tions of  the  spiritually  improving  and  other 
beneficial  effects  of  unspoiled  Nature  on 
growing  youth  and  the  desirability  of  keeping 
them  isolated,  away  from  the  corruptions  and 
temptations  of  cities.  This  line  of  thought  has 
always  struck  me  as  implausible,  but  Sewanee 
never  fails  to  impress  residents  and  visitors 
with  its  unspoiled  natural  beauty,  together 
with  its  isolation;  it  is  not  only  a  towered  city 
set  within  a  wood,  but  a  City  on  a  Hill  in  both 
the  literal  and  symbolic  sense.  Its  Domain  is 
owned  by  the  church  and  therefore  inevitably 
perceived  as  somehow  sanctified,  kept  unspot- 
ted from  the  world. 

William  Alexander  Percy,  who  came  to 
Sewanee  as  a  student  in  1900,  described  it 
memorably  in  Lanterns  on  the  Levee.  "The  col- 
lege has  about  three  hundred  young  men  or 
inmates,  or  students  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  and  besides,  quite  a  number  of  old  la- 
dies, who  always  were  old  and  ladies,  and  who 
never  die.  It's  a  long  way  away,  even  from 
Chattanooga,  in  the  middle  of  woods,  on  top 
of  a  bastion  of  mountains  crenelated  with 
blue  coves.  It  is  so  beautiful  that  people  who 
have  once  been  there  always,  one  way  or  an- 
other, come  back.  For  such  as  can  detect 
apple  green  in  an  evening  sky,  it  is  Arcadia — 
not  the  one  that  never  used  to  be,  but  the  one 
that  many  people  always  live  in;  only  this  one 
can  be  shared." 
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William  Alexander  Percy's  nephew,  the 
novelist  Walker  Percy,  maintained  the 
Sewanee  connection;  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Sewanee  (staying  in  the  Percy  family  house, 
"Brinkwood")  and  a  contributor  to  and  later 
for  many  years  an  advisory  editor  of  the 
Sewanee  Review.  When  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  medical  career  in  1942  after  contract- 
ing T.  B.,  he  came  to  Sewanee  to  try  writing; 
his  first  novel,  still  unpublished,  was  a  kind  of 
roman  a  clef  about  Sewanee  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. His  friend  Shelby  Foote,  later  to  achieve 
fame  as  novelist  and  historian  of  the  Civil 
War,  often  accompanied  him. 

James  Agee  was  a  student  at  St.  Andrew's 
school  from  1919-1923  and  much  later  em- 
bodied his  crucial  religious  experience  in  a 
short  novel,  The  Morning  Watch  (1950).  The 
dedication  of  the  James  Agee  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  St.  Andrew's  in  October  1972  is  com- 
memorated in  Remembering  James  Agee  (1974), 
edited  by  David  Madden.  David  McDowell, 
who  was  a  senior  at  St.  Andrew's  in  1936  when 
Agee  returned  there  for  a  long  visit  with  Fa- 
ther Flye,  and  later  became  Agee's  biogra- 
pher (and  editor  and  publisher  of  A  Death  in 
the  Family),  arranged  the  celebration,  at- 
tended by  novelists,  critics,  scholars,  clergy- 
men, and  students.  Remembering  contains  es- 
says by  friends  and  associates  of  Agee  from  his 
Harvard  days  through  his  time  at  Fortune  and 
Time  and  his  work  as  a  writer  for  and  critic  of 
films. 

When  he  retired  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1968,  Allen  Tate  returned  to 


Sewanee  to  live.  He  continued  to  teach  at 
Sewanee  from  time  to  time,  and  always  to  of- 
fer help  to  promising  writers  and  to  the 
Sewanee  Review.  In  1974  there  was  a  gratifying 
celebration  in  Sewanee  of  Tate's  75th  birth- 
day: Denis  Donoghue,  Cleanth  Brooks,  Louis 
Rubin,  and  Walter  Sullivan  gave  papers,  and 
guests  came  from  far  and  near.  For  reasons  of 
health,  Tate  had  to  move  to  Nashville  in  1976, 
and  died  there  in  1979;  he  is  buried  in 
Sewanee.  The  Sewanee  literary  tradition  owes 
more  to  Tate  than  anyone  else,  because  of  his 
wide  acquaintance  in  the  literary  world,  the 
special  warmth  and  respect  he  inspired  in 
other  writers,  and  his  integrity  and  devotion 
to  literature.  Much  is  owed  to  Trent  and  suc- 
ceeding editors,  and  especially  to  Andrew 
Lytle.  But  Tate's  role  in  shaping  the  magazine 
for  the  second  half  of  its  century  was  preemi- 
nent and  decisive. 

The  Aiken-Taylor  awards  (endowed  by 
Conrad  Aiken's  younger  brother)  have  been 
since  1987  an  important  part  of  Sewanee's 
tradition  of  honoring  literature:  Howard 
Nemerov,  Richard  Wilbur,  Anthony  Hecht, 
W.  S.  Merwin,  J.  F.  Nims,  Gwendolyn  Brooks, 
George  Starbuck,  and  Wendell  Berry  have 
been  the  recipients  so  far. 

I  have  no  wish  to  make  inflated  claims 
that  the  University  has  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary number  of  writers,  or  that  Sewanee  has 
been  the  specific  setting  for  many  poems  or 
novels,  or  has  a  sacred  spring  which  can  be 
relied  on  to  inspire  visiting  writers.  Caroline 
Gordon's  "Those  Brilliant  Leaves"  may  be  the 


Above:  Monroe  K.  Spears 
and  Wyatt  Prunty,  C'69, 
director  of  the  Sewanee 
Writers '  Conference. 

Left:  The  acclaimed  play- 
wright Horton  Foote  has 
taught  at  both  the  Sewa?iee 
Writers'  Conference  and  the 
Sewanee  Young  Writers ' 
Conference. 
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The  poet  Rachel,  Hadas 
and  the  novelist  Francine 
Prose  at  the  Sewanee  Writ- 
ers '  Conference. 


best  story  set  in  Sewanee-Monteagle  except 
for  Peter  Taylor's  "Heads  of  Houses."  (The  lo- 
cation in  Taylor's  stories  and  in  his  play, 
A  Stand  in  the  Mountains,  is  so  generalized  that 
it  could  extend  from  Beersheba  Springs  to 
Lookout  Mountain,  though  clearly  Sewanee- 
Monteagle  is  central,  and  always  suggests  the 
last  stand  of  Southern  society.)  Taylor,  long  a 
frequent  visitor  and  homeowner  (and  con- 
tributor to  the  Raiiew),  was  (with  his  wife,  the 
poet  Eleanor  Ross  Taylor)  a  regular  summer 
resident. 

Aside  from  Andrew  Lytle,  who  was  first  in 
his  class  at  Sewanee  Military  Academy, 
George  Garrett  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 

S.M.A.  alumnus  of  lit- 
erary note.  In  Wliis- 
tling  in  the  Dark 
(1992)  he  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  S.  M. 
A.  during  World  War 
II.  Poet,  critic,  novel- 
ist, he  is  a  frequent 
visitor  and  friend  of 
the  Review.  Andrew 
Lytle  has  never  used 
Sewanee  specifically 
as  a  setting  in  his  fic- 
tion, as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  but  discusses  it 
and  Middle  Tennes- 
see in  general  in  A 
Wake  for  the  Lining 
(1975)  and  From  Eden 
to  Babylon  (1990). 

Soon  after  I  re- 
tired from  teaching 
in  1986  and  returned 
to  Sewanee  to  live,  I 
was  delighted  to  hear 
of  Tennessee 

Williams's  joint  legacy  to  Sewanee  and 
Harvard  to  encourage  creative  writing.  (The 
Sewanee  portion  was  a  memorial  to  his  grand- 
father, the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Dakin,  who  was  a 
Sewanee  alumnus  of  1895.)  I  was  pleased 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  money  would  be 
used  to  establish  a  summer  writers'  confer- 
ence, and  even  more  pleased  when,  after  a 
careful  search,  Wyatt  Prunty,  C'69,  was  cho- 
sen to  direct  the  conference  and  teach  cre- 


ative writing  in  the  regular  academic  curricu- 
lum. (Prunty  is  the  best-known  poet  and  critic 
to  have  graduated  from  Sewanee,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Richard  Tillinghast, 
C'62.  )  A  summer  conference  would  allow  the 
participants  to  enjoy  Sewanee's  natural 
beauty  and  other  advantages  to  the  full,  while 
also  allowing  young  writers  to  meet  and  learn 
from  distinguished  older  ones  during  a  ses- 
sion of  concentrated  instruction  and  discus- 
sion. 

The  success  of  such  a  conference  depends 
primarily  on  the  director,  who  must  find  dis- 
tinguished older  writers  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  teach,  and  young  writers  who  have 
demonstrated  enough  talent  and  seriousness 
to  profit  from  the  experience.  Selecting  the 
right  faculty  and  the  right  students,  then,  with 
due  attention  to  the  need  for  both  continuity 
and  variety  and  to  all  the  other  factors  in- 
volved, is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task.  The 
second  most  difficult  is  social  as  well  as  aca- 
demic: to  keep  the  tone  of  the  conference 
serious  but  still  enjoyable,  with  adequate  rec- 
reation and  social  occasions;  to  find  places  for 
the  faculty  to  live;  to  keep  relations  with  the 
local  community  harmonious.  Prunty  has 
managed  these  and  a  thousand  other  respon- 
sibilities conscientiously  but  unobtrusively, 
with  tact  and  good  humor  as  well  as  efficiency, 
and  has  enlisted  a  staff  of  like-minded  people, 
including  a  splendid  administrator,  Cheri  Pe- 
ters, and  several  young  writers  who  serve  in 
return  for  fellowships. 

Almost  everyone  who  has  come  to  teach  or 
lecture  at  the  conference  has  wanted  to  come 
back,  and  so  have  many  students.  There  is, 
then,  more  continuity  than  one  might  expect, 
together  with  plenty  of  variety.  Friendships 
are  begun,  helpful  contacts  made;  young  writ- 
ers increase  their  awareness  of  the  whole  lit- 
erary world;  faculty  members  get  the  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  them  while  enjoying  attractive 
surroundings  and  social  life. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference,  in  July 
1990,  was  a  great  success,  with  poets  Howard 
Nemerov,  Mona  Van  Duyn,  and  novelists  Tim 
O'Brien,  Robert  Stone,  and  Ellen  Douglas 
among  the  faculty  members,  and  an  enthusi- 
astic group  of  students.  Subsequent  confer- 
ences have  shown  further  growth  in  size  and 
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prestige,  and  recent  ones  have  featured,  ap- 
propriately to  the  theatrical  benefactor,  such 
prominent  playwrights  as  Arthur  Miller  and 
Horton  Foote.  Faculty  members  and  lecturers 
have  included  (in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned)  Peter  Taylor,  Andrew  Lytle, 
Ernest  Gaines,  Donald  Justice,  Emily 
Grosholz,  Kent  Nelson,  Alice  Quinn,  William 
Styron,  Charles  Martin,  Amy  Hempel,  Tina 
Howe,  Wendy  Hammond,  John  Casey,  Rachel 
Hadas,  Derek  Walcott,  Mark  Jarman,  Maxine 
Kumin,  Stanley  Elkin,  Andrew  Hudgins, 
Francine  Prose,  Russell  Banks,  Robert  Olen 
Butler,  David  Godine,  and  John  Hollander.  In 
1995,  there  will  be,  among  the  faculty,  poets 
Anthony  Hecht,  John  Hollander,  Mary  Jo 
Salter,  and  Charles  Martin;  fiction  writers 
Russell  Banks,  John  Casey,  Stephen  Wright, 
Ann  Hood,  Alice  McDermott,  Francine 
Prose,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett;  play- 
wrights Horton  Foote  and  Kent  R.  Brown. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  confer- 
ence is  now  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
in  the  country,  taught  by  writers  of  the  high- 
est distinction  who  are  also  experienced  in 
teaching  and  helping  younger  writers.  Their 
prizes  and  awards  range  from  Nobels  to 
Pulitzers  to  NBAs  to  MacArthurs.  The  endow- 
ment has  also  been  used  to  provide  residen- 
cies for  young  writers:  Tennessee  Williams 
Fellows  so  far  have  been  Mark  Richard  (1994) 
and  Elizabeth  Dewberry  (1995). 

The  Sewanee  Young  Writers'  Conference 
began  in  1994  and  will  continue  this  summer. 
It  is  open  to  promising  writers  of  high  school 
age  (from  15  to  18)  from  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Horton  Foote,  Ellen  Douglas, 
Andrew  Hudgins,  and  Alice  McDermott  will 
participate  in  both  junior  and  senior  confer- 
ences this  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fac- 
ulty of  the  junior  one,  which  is  directed  by 
Professors  John  and  Elizabeth  Grammer. 

Writers,  then,  are  certainly  proliferating 
at  Sewanee,  and  the  situation  seems  hopeful. 
In  the  future,  it  is  possible  that  subsidizing  an 
anthology  or  series  of  slender  volumes  of 
plays,  poetry,  and  short  fiction  produced  by 
writers  who  are  associated  with  the  Sewanee 
Writers'  Conference  might  be  desirable.  This 
would  be  a  very  important  service  to  new  and 
experimental  writers  whom  commercial  pub- 


lishers are  reluctant  to  publish  because  their 
books  might  well  lose  money,  but  if  critically 
successful  would  eventually  add  much  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Conference. 

Monroe  K.  Spears  first  published  in  the  Sewanee  Review 
in  1 949,  when  he  was  teaching  at  Vanderbilt.  He  became  edi- 
tor in  1 952,  and  resigned  in  1 961  to  devote  more  time  to  his 
own  writing.  From  1 964-86  he  taught  at  Rice  University,  where 
he  was  Moody  Professor  of  English.  Since  his  retirement  and 
return  to  Sewanee  in  1986,  he  has  published  two  collections  of 
his  own  essays,  American  Ambitions  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press,  1987)  and  Countries  of  the  Mind  (University 
of  Missouri  Press,  1992);  a  third,  One  Writer's  Reality,  will 
be  published  by  the  University  of  Missouri  Press  later  this  year. 
It  contains  a  fuller  discussion  of  many  of  the  topics  considered 
here. 


Top:  Nobel  laureate  Derek 
Walcott  and  the  acclaimed 
playwright  Arthur  Miller  on 
the  Mountain. 
Bottom:  Long-time  Sewanee 
resident  and  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  writer  Peter  Taylor 
visits  with  the  poet  Mona 
Van  Duyn  during  the  writ- 
ers' conference. 
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THE  WALK  OF  LIFE 

In  Off the  Road,  Jack  Hitt,  C'79,  chronicles  his  post- 
modern, 500-mile  odyssey  on  a  Medieval  pilgrim's  route. 


Jack  Hitt,  C'79,  is  35  years  old  and  things  appear  to  be  going  well  for 
him.  It's  1991,  he's  living  in  New  York  City,  and  he's  a  senior  editor  at 
Harper's.  He's  hanging  out  with  hip  people  in  a  hip  city  and  working 
for  one  of  the  country's  most  respected  magazines. 

Still,  there's  something  nagging  at  him.  Those  questions  about  the 
meaning  of  life  and  his  place  in  the  universe  and  the  existence  of  God 
that  he  thought  were  silly  in  college  are  suddenly  beginning  to  take 
on  new  meaning.  He's  having  a  mid-life  crisis  10  years  too  soon. 

So  he  has  a  few  options.  He  can  buy  a  Ferrari,  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  gold  chains,  unbutton  his  shirt,  and  head  down  the  narcotic  Ameri- 
can highway.  There  are  a  few  problems  with  that  plan,  though.  He 
can't  afford  the  chains,  much  less  the  Ferrari,  and  he's  really  not  a 
button-the-shirt-down-to-the-navel  kind  of  guy. 


BY    ROBERT    BRADFORD 
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Hitt  has  something  else  in  mind.  Quit  the 
job  at  Harper's,  bag  the  health  plan  and  New 
York  and  the  200  cable  channels  that  are  call- 
ing to  him  every  night,  and  head  to  Spain  to 
walk  500  miles  on  a  pilgrim's  route  that  began 
almost  1,200  years  ago. 

It's  not  hip.  It's  not  even  retro.  But  that's  why 
Hitt  likes  the  idea.  He  has  grown  weary  of  the 
assaults  of  modern  culture,  of  the  cacophony  of 
AM  radio  and  MTV.  He's  looking  for  some- 
thing else.  And  there's  an  added  bonus  to  the 
adventure.  He  can  write  a  book  about  his  expe- 
riences, and  there's  a  publisher  who's  waiting 
for  the  manuscript  when  he  gets  back. 

What  Hitt  found  on  his  500-mile  road  trip 
was  not  what  he  expected.  Indeed,  during  the 
two  months  that  he  spent  walking  through 
the  Spanish  mountains  and  plains,  the  road 
constantly  subverted  his  preconceptions 
about  his  odyssey,  he  tells  me  as  we  talk  about 
his  book,  Off  the  Road:  A  Modern-Day  Walk 
Down  the  Pilgrim 's  Route  into  Spain. 

"I  departed  to  Spain  armed  with  all  of  the 
cliches  of  what  I  thought  a  pilgrimage  should 
be  and  what  a  pilgrim  should  be,"  he  says. 
"The  road  undoes  everything  you  assume  is 
supposed  to  happen.  It  wasn't  until  I  was 
three  or  four  weeks  into  the  walk  that  I  real- 
ized this  was  the  road's  perverse  way  of  mak- 
ing you  into  a  pilgrim." 

Hitt  was  very  familiar  with  the  road  to 
Santiago  de  Campostela  before  he  began  the 
walk  that  is  chronicled  in  Off  the  Road.  Profes- 
sor Tom  Spaccarelli  introduced  him  to  the 
road  in  a  Spanish  class  at  Sewanee,  and  Hitt 
has  been  reading  pilgrim's  tales  of  the  road 
ever  since.  In  1981,  he  first  walked  the 
pilgrim's  route  while  he  was  bumming 
around  Europe  for  a  year. 

Still,  Hitt  says,  the  road  has  been  teaching 
pilgrims  new  truths  since  it  was  created  in  the 
early  ninth  century. 

"What  I  always  liked  about  the  road  to 
Santiago  is  that  it  seemed  to  adapt  itself  to 
whatever  was  happening  in  the  world,  it 
seemed  to  find  a  way  to  adapt  to  all  of  the 
problems — theological,  spiritual,  and  other- 


wise— that  man  had." 

The  road  began  in  814  when  a  hermit 
named  Pelayo  allegedly  found  the  bones  of 
Saint  James  in  a  cave  in  Santiago  de 
Campostela.  The  Pope  immediately  declared 
the  pilgrimage  to  be  a  sacred  task,  and  priests 
in  Europe  began  charging  their  confessors  to 
walk  to  the  sacred  place  where  the  bones  of 
Saint  James  were  buried. 

Hitt  has  a  slightly  different  read  as  to  why 
the  pilgrimage  was  started.  "The  reason  that 
the  road  began  in  814  is  that  the  Moors,  who 
had  invaded  Spain  in  the  previous  century, 
had  taken  over  all  of  the  country  except  the 
northernmost  strip.  And  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  sort  of  petrified  that  these  'murderous 
infidels'  were  going  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and 
move  into  France.  Christendom  was  at  stake. 

"The  centralized  bureaucracy  of  Europe  at 
that  time  was  the  Catholic  Church.  And  they 
had  no  mechanism  at  that  time  to  react  to  this 
kind  of  thing.  There  were  no  standing  armies. 
So  what  does  one  do?  One  tries  to  figure  out 
ways  to  attract  men  and  money  and  arms  to 
the  battle  site.  Lo  and  behold,  little  Pelayo 
discovered  the  bones  of  Santiago  in  north- 
western Spain. 

"It's  a  bit  reductive  to  say  that  the  road  to 
Santiago  was  just  a  military  training  ground, 
but  there's  no  question  that  part  of  the  rea- 
son it  opened  for  business  in  814  was  the 
rather  practical,  non-religious  business  of  re- 
pelling the  Moors. 

"That's  not  to  disparage  the  road  at  all.  As 
any  pilgrim  learns,  the  sacred  and  the  pro- 
fane are  very  close  companions.  They  seem  to 
travel  together." 

And  then  Hitt  smiles  wryly  and  laughs.  It  is 
a  long  and  joyous  and  knowing  laugh.  Ha  Ha 
Ha  Huuuuuuuuuuuu. 

Since  the  Pope's  decree  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, hundreds  of  millions  of  pilgrims  have 
walked  the  road.  Many,  as  Hitt  did,  started 
east  of  the  Pyrenees  in  France.  Other  picked 
up  the  road  as  it  passes  west  through 
Pamplona,  Torres  Del  Rio,  Burgos,  Leon, 
Ponferrada,  Triacastela,  and  finally  ends  close 
to  Spain's  western  coast  in  Santiago. 
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Off  the  Road 

This  is  the  problem  with  the  road.  De- 
spite its  literalness,  the  idea  of  the  pilgrim's 
journey  is  a  metaphor  bonanza.  Everything 
that  happens  on  the  road  seems  to  translate 
itself  instantaneously  from  what  it  is  to  what 
it  means.  I  get  lost!  Yellow  arrows!  Fleeing 
dogs!  Metaphor?  Friend,  I'm  slogging 
through  it.  The  road  itself  is  the  West's  most 
worn-out  palimpsest  and  among  our  oldest 
tropes.  The  obvious  metaphors  click  by. 
The  high  road  and  the  low,  the  long 
and  winding,  lonesome,  royal,  open, 
private,  the  road  to  hell,  tobacco, 
crooked,  straight,  and  narrow.  There 
is  the  road  stretching  into  infinity, 
bordered  by  lacy  mists,  favored  by 
sentimental  poets.  There  is  the  more 
dignified  road  of  Mr.  Frost.  There  is, 


^/-y;V>  every  four  years,  the  road  to  the 

clL  /         White  House.  There  is  the  right 

!  road.  And  then  there  is  the  road 

that  concerns  me  most  today,  the 

wrong  road. 


Today,  thousands  of  pilgrims  walk  the  road 
every  year,  following  the  yellow  arrows  that 
keep  them  on  the  right  path.  But  modern  pil- 
grims face  a  quandary — they  are  walking  a 
road  that  was  established  in  part  for  religious 
reasons,  in  part  for  political  reasons,  for 
people  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"For  the  first  thousand  years  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, probably  every  pilgrim  believed  most  cer- 
tainly in  their  hearts  that  what  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  were  the  bones  of  Saint  James. 
No  one  believes  that  today.  You're  retracing 
this  route  to  go  visit  these  bones  that  no  one 
believes  anymore  are  sacred.  They're  prob- 
ablyjust  some  dead  peasant  who  got  tossed  in 
the  box,"  Hitt  says. 

"It's  sort  of  impossible  that  Saint  James, 
who  was  Christ's  right  hand  man,  would  have 
traveled  to  northwest  Spain  after  the  crucifix- 
ion. That  defies  sense." 

Still,  the  pilgrims  walk  the  road,  often  25 
kilometers  a  day,  through  the  arid  Castilian 
plains  and  the  rugged  Spanish  hills.  Their 
goal  is  to  arrive  in  Santiago  by  July  25,  the 
feast  day  of  Saint  James.  They  come  from 
Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  Wales,  Japan,  Belgium, 
and  the  United  States,  and  their  reasons  for 
the  pilgrimage  are  as  varied  as  their  back- 
grounds. In  Off  the  Road  Hitt  focuses  on  the 
modern-day  pilgrims  and  the  strange  rela- 
tionship that  he  developed  with  them. 

"From  almost  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  I 
began  to  encounter  these  other  pilgrims.  At 
first  I  found  them  very  alarming.  They  were 
interrupting  all  of  my  cliche  ideas.  After  all,  I 
had  a  pilgrimage  to  do.  But  no  pilgrim  has 
ever  escaped  this  problem.  You  can't  walk  to 
Santiago  and  not  see  other  pilgrims.  They  are 
always  there. 

"The  road  forces  that  world  on  you.  The 
universe  of  pilgrims  kept  interrupting  all  of 
my  preconceptions,  and  finally  I  realized  that 
was  the  book  I  was  going  to  have  to  write." 

Hitt's  fellow  pilgrims  are  a  curious  bunch. 
There  is  the  retired  air  force  captain,  Willem, 
who  began  walking  from  his  home  in  Bel- 
gium and  has  been  on  the  road  for  several 
months. 

There  are  two  middle-aged  Flemish  alder- 
men, Karl  and  Rick,  who,  during  a  town  meet- 
ing where  the  burning  issue  at  hand  was  the 
restoration  of  an  organ,  vowed  to  walk  to 
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Santiago  as  a  fund-raising  effort  so  the  instru- 
ment could  be  repaired. 

The  politicians  are  accompanied  by 
Claudy,  "a  sinewy,  bent-legged  man  with  a 
face  straight  off  the  canvas  of  a  Dutch  mas- 
ter," a  mule  that  Claudy  purchased  during  an 
impetuous  drunken  moment,  and  the  film 
maker  Willie,  a  man  with  a  "a  puffed-up  pom- 
padour, hooded  Salman  Rushdie  eyes,  and  a 
greasy  smile"  who  "looks  like  a  game-show 
host."  Willie  and  his  wife  follow  Hitt's  group 
in  a  recreational  vehicle.  Their  ostensible  mis- 
sion is  to  document  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
politicians  for  television,  but  they  spend 
much  of  the  journey  arguing  with  the  pil- 
grims and  shouting  obscenities  at  Hitt  and  his 
friends. 

There  is  a  Welsh  family  that  comprises  an 
out  of  work  veterinarian,  his  wife,  their  two 
boys,  and  a  mule  named  Peregrino. 

And  there  is  the  nameless  Italian  Man,  who 
speaks  several  languages  simultaneously  in 
each  sentence  and  "looks  like  a  CIA  agent  on 
vacation." 

The  pilgrims  on  the  road  broke  off  into 
tribes.  Hitt's  group  became  known  as  the 
People  with  the  Two  Mules. 

The  People  with  the  Two  Mules  ate  to- 
gether, drank  together,  slept  at  the  same  pil- 
grim hostels,  and  spent  hours  talking  about 
the  road.  A  folklore  develops  on  the  pilgrim- 
age. There  is  the  story  about  the  true  pil- 
grim— a  barefoot  priest  who  has  nothing  but 
a  blanket  and  begs  for  food  from  town  to 
town.  The  only  problem  with  the  story  is  that 
no  one  has  ever  seen  this  priest.  And  there 
are  the  stories  about  the  modern  Saint  James 
and  his  presence  on  the  road. 

"Whenever  you  were  about  to  be  lost, 
whenever  you  were  about  to  walk  down  the 
wrong  road,  people  would  just  appear  out  of 
nowhere  and  correct  you.  It  happened  so  of- 
ten. I'd  be  leaving  a  town  and  I'd  be  heading 
down  the  wrong  road,  and  someone  would 
say,  'Peregrino,  esta  alii. '  It's  over  there.  And 
they'd  point  me  to  the  right  road  again,"  says 
Hitt. 

"I  remember  discussing  it  with  some  pil- 
grims at  a  shelter  one  night.  And  I  was  mak- 
ing some  big,  boneheaded  case  for  rediscov- 
ering coincidence  and  all  this  sort  of  modern 
crap,  and  this  one  guy  looks  across  the  room 


and  says,  'You  poor  fool,  don't  you  realize 
that's  Saint  James.'  We  got  to  the  point  where 
we  referred  to  these  weird  interventions  as 
Saint  James.  That  was  Saint  James  for  us.  He 
gave  us  a  hand  when  we  needed  it. 

"We  created  this  little  world  of  our  own. 
And  that's  really  what  the  book  is  about.  It's 
about  how  that  world  got  built  up  and  how  it 
sustained  itself.  And  it's  also  about  how  that 
world  fell  apart  after  we  arrived  at  Santiago." 
In  late  July,  Hitt  and  his  tribe  arrived  in  the 
plaza  of  Santiago.  Tradition  calls  for  pilgrims 
to  hug  a  statue  of  Saint  James  in  the  plaza,  a 
symbolic  act  that  indicates  that  they  have 
completed  their  journey.  On  the  day  that  Hitt 
walked  to  the  plaza,  he  was  struck  by  the  mod- 
ern pilgrim's  dilemma.  There  he  was,  a 
bearded,  dirty  man  with  a  stick  and  a  heavy 
backpack  walking  to  the  statue.  All  around 
him  were  tourists,  snapping  pictures  and 
shooting  video  of  the  pilgrims.  And  all  of  the 
pilgrims  are  aware  that  they  are  at  once  per- 
forming for  the  tourists  and  fulfilling  some- 
thing for  themselves.  Hitt — the  hardened 
journalist,  the  savvy  writer  and  intellectual — 
felt  tears  streaming  down  his  face. 

"It  becomes  overwhelming  for  most  pil- 
grims because  once  you  get  there  you  realize 
that  you  have  sort  of  merged  with  the  enor- 
mous pool  of  alumni  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people.  There  is  a  wonderful  and  powerful 
feeling  of  merging  into  that  group  of  people, 
all  of  whom  have  come  to  this  place,"  he  says. 

At  the  end  of  the  journey,  there  are  days  of 
partying  and  telling  tales  of  the  road,  of  cre- 
ating a  new  history  of  the  road.  And  then  the 
pilgrims  depart,  going  back  to  their  homes  in 
the  Welsh  countryside,  a  Belgian  village,  or 
the  urban  morass  of  Tokyo. 

Hitt  returned  to  his  neighborhood  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  writes  and  thinks 
occasionally  about  the  road. 

"For  the  longest  time,"  he  says,  "I  hated 
New  Haven.  But  if  the  road  taught  me  any- 
thing, it  taught  me  that  if  I  want  to  know 
where  my  community  is,  I  just  have  to  open 
my  front  door  and  look  down  the  street. 

"A  community  has  to  be  small  and  of  a  hu- 
man scale.  One  of  the  things  that  the  road 
teaches  its  pilgrims  every  year  is  how  that 
small-scale  community  operates." 
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N  May,  Sewanee  Professor  of  En- 
glish Robert  Benson  traveled  to 
James  Kilgo's  home  in  Athens, 
Ga.,  to  visit  with  his  old  friend. 
Benson  has  known  Kilgo  for  al- 
most 20  years;  the  two  met  while 
Benson  was  an  English  professor 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
the  early  1970s.  They  have  main- 
tained their  friendship  through 
the  years,  hunting  and  fishing  to- 
gether, talking  about  writing  and 
literature,  and  discussing  the 
progress  of  Kilgo's  two  daugh- 
ters, Sarah  Jane,  C'91,  and  Ann, 
C'96,  at  Sewanee. 
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Benson:  Jim,  before  you  started  writing  se- 
riously, you  did  some  beautifully  detailed  and 
realistic  bird  carvings.  I  recently  ran  across  an 
article  about  you  in  This  Month  in  Athens  from 
August  1977,  in  which  you  say  that  your  carv- 
ing "represents  a  hunger  for  having,  holding, 
making  permanent  my  experiences  with  na- 
ture." A  carving  is  easy  to  see  as  an  attempt  at 
permanence  since  you've  got  the  object  right 
in  front  of  you.  Is  the  personal  essay  another 
way  of  trying  to  accomplish  the  same  thing? 

Kilgo:  Yes.  In  fact  my  writing,  as  I  began  to 
practice  it  seriously,  was  really  the  end  of  my 
carving,  because  both  crafts  were  fulfilling 
the  same  need  for  me,  and  ultimately  I  found 
writing  more  satisfying.  It  may  be  that  I 
sensed  I  had  more  talent  as  a  writer  than  a 
carver,  but  there's  no  question  that  I  found 
writing  much  more  gratifying  than  carving.  I 
couldn't  do  both.  I  didn't  have  the  time  or 
the  emotional  energy  to  devote  myself  to 
both  things  as  well  as  to  teaching  and  cutting 
the  grass  and  doing  other  chores,  and  so  I  just 
devoted  that  time  to  writing.  Writing  may  be 
a  less  obvious  way  of  trying  to  hold  on  to 
something  that's  fleeting.  One  of  the  most 
fleeting  things  in  nature  is  a  bird  in  flight. 
When  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  —  the  light, 
the  color,  the  motion  all  in  one  unified  im- 
pression, you  want  to  see  it  over  again.  Carv- 
ing is  one  way  of  doing  that.  But  I  found  that 
I  could  approximate  that  same  thing  in  lan- 
guage. In  the  essay  "Open  House"  I  wrote 
about  that  summer  tanager  beating  itself 
against  the  window  and  the  light  shining 
through  the  membranes  of  its  wings.  It's  an 
instance  of  what  Hopkins  did  more  ambi- 
tiously in  "The  Windhover." 

Benson:  Art  attempts  to  bring  order  to  ex- 
perience, either  imposing  order  or  discover- 
ing an  order  in  the  people  and  events  of  our 
lives.  You  said  when  you  were  carving  —  and 
quoted  other  carvers  who  said  the  same  thing 
—  that  when  you  took  up  a  piece  of  wood  to 
carve,  you  cut  away  everything  that  wasn't  a 
bird.  Is  the  order  of  art  inherent  in  our  expe- 
rience? Is  it  simply  something  we  don't  see 
until  an  artist  shows  it  to  us? 


Kilgo:  I  believe  that's  true,  but  I  come  to 
that  truth  not  as  an  artist  but  as  a  Christian.  I 
don't  mean  anything  simplistic  by  that.  When 
we've  come  a  certain  distance  and  have  time 
to  look  back,  we  can  see  patterns  that  were 
not  apparent  as  we  were  bumbling  along, 
bumbling  as  best  we  could  in  whatever  direc- 
tion seemed  right.  Writing  for  me  comes  out 
of  looking  back,  sometimes  from  a  great  dis- 
tance, other  times  at  something  that  hap- 
pened yesterday,  and  seeing  possibilities  of 
meaning  in  the  order  of  things.  For  me  the 
difference  between  carving  and  writing  is  that 
writing  is  a  far  more  subjective  experience. 
I'm  not  trying  to  be  a  camera  eye  or  a  tape 
recorder  registering  impressions,  but  rather 
an  actively  involved  human  being,  believing 
my  experiences  are  important  to  the  extent 
that  they  agree  at  some  level  with  the  experi- 
ences of  other  people.  If  I  can  find  the  univer- 
sality of  a  trip  down  the  river,  for  example,  or 
in  killing  a  deer,  or  in  a  comparable  action, 
then  people  who  are  not  interested  in  river 
trips  or  killing  deer  or  might  even  be  of- 
fended by  the  idea  may  be  able  to  discover 
something  about  themselves.  That's  a  very 
presumptuous  statement  about  one's  own 
work,  but  I  think  writing  works  that  way. 

Benson:  When  you  read  in  Sewanee  last 
November      you      read      "According      to 
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Hemingway."  Let  me  get  you  to  comment  on 
a  short  passage  from  that  piece  that  I  think 
tells  us  some  things  both  about  Hemingway 
and  about  your  work.  "The  fish  is  the  very 
thing  you  cannot  keep.  That's  one  way  of  ex- 
plaining why  Hemingway  told  stories;  it  ex- 
plains too  why  for  him  the  story  lives  not  in 
the  plot  but  in  the  image  —  those  blessed 
moments  when  we  emerge  dazed  from  the 
cocoon  husk  of  ordinariness  to  find  ourselves 
connected  to  life." 

Kilgo:  I  don't  know  how  articulate  I  can  be 
on  this.  It's  obvious  that  things  are  constantly 
changing,  but  there  are  times  when  we  would 
like  to  stop  the  world  because  we  sense  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  coalescence  of  things 
that  is  just  right,  but  we  can't  stay  there  for 
more  than  a  few  moments.  The  image,  the 
poetic  image,  evoked  by  exact  language 
freezes  those  moments.  I  think  that's  what 
Hemingway  is  trying  to  do  in  his  precise  lan- 
guage. There  are  times  when  a  numinous 
light  seems  to  be  transforming  everything. 
And  we  know  that  the  materials  of  our  craft 
—  clay  or  pigment  or  sound  or  language  — 
the  materials  of  our  craft  can  never  fully  cap- 
ture these  moments  of  epiphany.  But  we  try. 
It's  a  longing  for  permanence,  for  the  eternal. 
I  believe  that  the  eternal  does  break  through 
in  the  midst  of  these  times,  probably  far  more 
often  than  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  or 
notice  it.  That's  why  I  talk  about  that  fish 
tailwalking  out  across  the  wake.  It's  not  going 
to  do  that  forever.  It's  going  to  fall  back  in  and 
eventually,  if  you  can  catch  it,  it's  going  to  die, 
and  its  colors  will  fade.  You  just  can't  capture 
that  moment  except  through  art. 

Benson:  Your  essays  and,  indeed,  good  es- 
says generally  seem  to  suggest  realities  and 
levels  of  meaning  that  are  beyond  themselves. 
They  open  windows  onto  a  world  that's  larger 
and  more  important,  but  they  do  not  concern 
those  things  directly. 

Kilgo:  Reynolds  Price  said  —  I  wish  I  could 
quote  him  exactly  —  in  A  Palpable  God  that 
the  world  will  not  accept  for  very  long  any 
work  that  doesn't  affirm  the  possibilites  of 
transcendence.  That's  a  paraphrase.  Even  the 
darkest  tragedies  —  I  suppose  Shakespeare's 
bleakest  is  King  Lear —  affirm  very  powerfully 
things  we  want  to  believe  in. 


Benson:  Jim,  your  older  daughter,  Sarah 
Jane,  C'91,  recently  was  graduated  from 
Sewanee,  and  Ann,  C'96,  will  be  a  senior  in 
the  College  this  year.  What  do  you  take  to  be 
important  aspects  of  their  experience  at  the 
University  of  the  South? 

Kilgo:  I  had  hoped  from  the  time  Sarah 
Jane  went  as  a  freshman  that  four  years  of 
being  on  the  Mountain  in  the  midst  of  the 
physical  beauty  of  that  place  in  all  seasons 
would  somehow  shape  my  daughters'  sense  of 
what  a  liberal  education  is.  The  aesthetic 
beauty  of  the  College  is  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. You're  really  going  to  college  when  you 
go  to  Sewanee  in  a  way  that  you're  not  when 
you  go  to  Georgia  State  in  the  middle  of  At- 
lanta or  even  the  University  of  Georgia  or  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  where  there's  no 
sense  of  coherence  even  in  the  physical  sense. 
There  are  unities  and  continuities  in  four 
years  on  the  Mountain  that  make  the  college 
experience  more  meaningful  and  less  fright- 
ening than  the  experiences  most  under- 
graduates have  at  a  large  university. 

Benson:  Would  Sarah  Jane  and  Ann  agree? 

Kilgo:  I  think  it  takes  a  long  time  for  an  in- 
dividual to  answer  serious  questions  about  his 
or  her  college  education.  I  would  be  afraid  to 
try  to  answer  for  Sarah  Jane  or  Ann.  All  I  can 
say  is  what  I  think.  I'm  sure  that  many  people 
who  are  graduated  from  Sewanee  find  them- 
selves with  an  English  or  history  or  math  or 
psych  major  —  and  they  are  not  going  to  med 
school  or  law  school  or  to  graduate  school  in 
their  major  field.  They  ask,  "So  what  do  I  do 
now?  Maybe  I  would  have  been  better  served 
to  have  gone  to  the  University  of  Georgia  and 
studied  physical  therapy  or  journalism."  I've 
heard  both  girls  at  least  reflect  on  that  possi- 
bility. At  the  same  time  there's  much  that 
compensates;  there  is  so  much  that  a  liberal 
education  offers  that  cannot  be  quantified.  I 
think  that  as  they  mature  they'll  understand 
and  appreciate  that  aspect  of  their  Sewanee 
education  more  and  more.  It  takes  a  long 
time  for  students  to  realize  that. 

Benson:  Is  there  anything  I  haven't 
brought  up  that  you'd  like  to  talk  about? 

Kilgo:  Well,  I  don't  think  we've  talked 
about  what  Sewanee  has  meant  to  me,  I  mean 
particularly  the  literary  tradition  associated 
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with  Sewanee  through  the  Sewanee  Revieiu  and 
its  distinguished  editors — Andrew  Lytle,  Tate, 
Monroe  Spears,  and  now  George  [Core]. 
That  tradition  makes  itself  felt  in  the  ambi- 
ence of  the  place  for  me.  It's  a  place  for  me 
that  is  rich  in  these  associations  and  I  was  glad 
for  my  daughters  to  be  a  part  of  that  world. 
What  it  will  ultimately  mean  to  them,  of 
course,  I  can't  say.  But  I  have  found  Sewanee 
a  very  congenial  place. 


On  November  9, 1994,  James  Kilgo  read  in 
Convocation  Hall  to  a  large  and  attentive  au- 
dience. The  current  editor  of  the  Seioanee  Re- 
view, George  Core,  introduced  Kilgo.  Here  is 
an  excerpt  from  that  introduction: 

"James  Kilgo's  subject  —  the  natural  world 
— joins  his  interests  as  a  sportsman,  especially 
a  hunter,  to  his  commitments  as  a  writer. 
When  he  is  not  writing  about  what  a  stuffy 
engineer  might  call  our  unimproved  environ- 
ment, he  sometimes  reviews  the  work  of  his 
fellow  writers  in  this  department — Franklin 
Burroughs,  William  Mills,  Wendell  Berry,  Wil- 
liam Humphreys.  To  this  list  of  American  writ- 
ers who  have  written  well  about  the  landscape 
could  be  added  such  names  as  Alec 
Wilkinson,  Rob  Schultheis,  Annie  Dillard, 
Gretel  Erlich,  and  Scott  Russell  Sanders 
(who,  like  Burroughs,  has  read  at  Sewanee). 
The  authors  working  in  this  vein  have 
achieved  much  in  describing  the  world  of 
nature's  making  and  man's  unmaking  and  in 
forging  the  familiar  essay  in  our  time.  So  you 
see  that  our  visitor  belongs  in  a  distinguished 
company,  not  in  a  small  band  of  soreheads  or 
lunatics.  In  celebrating  the  natural  world, 
these  writers  are  at  once  attempting  to  save 
that  world  from  us  —  humankind.  In  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Pogo  they  have  seen  the  en- 
emy, who  is  us. 

"Professor  Kilgo  has  published  two  books 
—  Deep  Enough  for  Ivorybills,  and,  just  recently, 
Inheritance  of  Horses.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  tell  you  that  the  author  illustrated  Ivory- 
bills  himself  and  that  he  has  also  won  prizes 
for  his  bird  carvings.  He  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  novel  entitled  Daughter  of  My  People. 
So,  as  you  discern,  this  is  a  man  of  many 
parts." 


♦  EXCERPT 


From  James  Kilgo's  "According  to  Hemingway" 

I'm  sprawled  on  a  cushioned  bench  in  front  of  the 
tower,  alone,  nursing  a  can  of  beer  in  my  left  hand.  I 
still  can't  trust  the  other  to  make  it  to  my  mouth.  We 
are  headed  south  into  a  soft  cloudy  light.  A  full  moon, 
chalk  white  in  the  deepening  blue,  hangs  low  in  the 
east,  and  the  breeze  is  mild.  Ernest  Tubb  is  singing  on 
the  tape  deck.  I  turn  and  tell  the  captain  that  I  approve 
of  his  music.  His  name  is  Don  Hamilton.  He  wears  an 
Amish  beard,  blond  chin  whiskers  burned  white  by  the 
sun.  'Yeah,"  he  says  above  the  sound  of  the  twin  diesels, 
"E.  T,  Hank  Snow,  Hank  senior-I  like  all  those  old 
boys." 

There  is  blood  on  the  front  of  my  shirt,  a  small  red 
splotch  on  Hemingway's  hand,  the  one  that  grips  the 
rifle.  I  wonder  where  that  came  from.  Then  I  see.  The 
inside  of  my  right  knee  is  cut  in  two  parallel  lines-just 
scratches  but  bleeding  enough  for  ritual. 

Eddie  gave  me  a  length  of  the  thick  leader.  I  mea- 
sure the  souvenir  against  my  arm.    Almost  three  feet. 

The  marlin  was  tagged — that's  what  Jefferson's  spear 
was  for — and  cut  loose.  I  signed  an  affidavit.  The  Bill- 
fish  Society  will  be  sending  me  a  certificate,  Eddie  said. 
If  I  want  a  mount,  the  taxidermist  can  provide  one  with- 
out having  to  use  any  part  of  the  fish.  But  even  if  I 
could  afford  a  piece  of  plastic  that  size,  I  don't  have  a 
wall  big  enough.  The  leader  is  enough  for  me  and  the 
blood  on  the  shirt  and  the  photographs.  I  hope  they 
turn  out  good.  .  .  . 

Hemingway  never  released  a  marlin  in  his  life  that  I 
know  of,  but  neither  did  he  mount  a  trophy  on  his  wall. 
There  were  markets  in  Havana  and  Key  West  in  those 
days,  and  his  mate  Carlos  Guiterrez  called  marlin  "the 
bread  of  my  children."  But  if  I  understand  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sea,  what  happens  to  the  marlin  in  the  end 
doesn't  matter  anyway  (except  to  the  marlin).  Fish 
market,  sharks,  or  air-brushed  plastic  on  the  wall — they 
all  get  away.  The  fish  is  the  very  thing  you  cannot  keep. 

That's  one  way  of  explaining  why  Hemingway  told 
stories;  it  explains  too  why  for  him  the  story  lives  not  in 
the  plot  but  in  the  image-  those  blessed  moments  when 
we  emerge  dazed  from  the  cocoon  husk  of  ordinariness 
to  find  ourselves  connected  to  life. 
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Vavours 


BY    MARGARET    MEYERS 


I  APPLIED  TO  the  Sewanee  Writers'  Confer- 
ence because  my  husband  accused  me  of 
out-and-out  cowardice.  My  adult  self 
completely  agreed  with  him — the  self 
that  worked  a  quiet  job  at  a  theological 
bookstore  unpacking  Calvin's  Institutes  and 
Barth's  Dogmatics,  read  Barbara  Pym  novels 
about  spinsters  with  gentle  crushes  on  mousy 
vicars,  and  wrote  stories  in  the  still  solipsism 
of  midnight.  But  my  child  self,  who  once  dove 
off  African  waterfalls  during  electrical  storms, 
kept  pet  army  ants  with  pincers  a  half-inch 
long,  and  popped  wheelies  on  my  missionary 
father's  motorcycle,  was  outraged. 

"Is  this  a  dare?"  I  asked,  and  my  husband 
said  yes. 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  dialed 
the  number  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
ad  my  husband  had  pointedly  placed  on  top 
of  my  Sunday  morning  bowl  of  Super  Golden 
Crisp.  I  spoke  with  a  woman  who  sounded 
reassuringly  Barbara  Pym-ish,  not  the  artsy 
black-rayon-swathed  person  of  my  terrified 


imagination.  She  promised  to  send  me  an 
application  right  away. 

"We  still  have  a  few  places  left,"  she  told 
me,  unaware  that  this  was  not  good  news. 

"Wonderful,"  I  lied. 

I  was  alarmed  to  be  accepted,  further 
alarmed  that  my  plane  to  Nashville  didn't 
have  a  mid-air  collision,  and  by  the  time  the 
bus  arrived  in  Sewanee,  I'd  been  hit  by  a  first 
migrainous  wave  that  dotted  the  sleepy  green 
campus  with  moving  black  spots  and  tilted  all 
the  golden  stone  buildings  sideways.  I  regis- 
tered with  a  stroke-like  sag  to  my  left  eye,  a 
near-inability  to  sign  my  name,  and  no  arith- 
metical sense  whatsoever.  (I  was  sure  they'd 
given  me  keys  to  three  rooms;  later  I  found 
only  one.)  I  moved  into  a  humid  Courts  dorm 
room  that  smelled  of  Comet  and  damp  gym 
shoes,  and  as  I  stacked  clothing  in  drawers 
which  I  closed  with  painstaking  slowness  so 
they  wouldn't  make  any  skull-fracturing 
squeaks,  I  wondered  if  I  had  a  tumor.  Surely 
my  head  had  never  been  thisbad  before?  Per- 
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haps  I  could  find  someone  to  drive  me  back 
to  the  Nashville  airport  so  I  could  go  home 
and  have  a  CAT-scan,  maybe  an  MRI.  But 
then  I  thought  of  the  inconvenience  to  all 
these  nice  southern  people  with  wide-open 
smiles,  and  I  took  a  Tylenol  with  codeine,  and 
slept  the  clock  round. 

I  went  to  breakfast  the  next  day,  where  I 
thought  my  migraine  spots  had  returned  with 
a  surprising  color  mutation  until  I  realized  I 
was  seeing  orange  trays.  Dozens  of  orange 
trays,  with  bodies  attached.  Talkative  human 
bodies  to  whom  I  owed  a  social  duty  no  mis- 
sionary-daughter-turned-minister's-wife  could 
ignore,  however  cowardly  she  might  be.  I 
took  a  deep  breath  and  sat  down  at  a  round 
table  near  the  salad  bar. 

Woman  One,  wearing  Artsy  Black  Rayon: 
"The  only  way  I  can  write  is  to  drink  a  lot  of 
cabernet  first,  and  then  have  a  crying  jag." 

Woman  Two:  "Sounds  painful,  like  Jean 
Rhys  meets  Conrad.  Or  Holly  Hunter  in 
Broadcast  News." 


Woman  One,  with  satisfaction:  "Who  cares. 
It  works." 

Woman  Three:  "So  does  pot.  You  know, 
I'm  really  hoping  somebody  here  is  going  to 
help  me  figure  out  point  of  view." 

Woman  Two:  "Read  Katherine  Mansfield. 
You'll  understand  what  you  can  get  away  with, 
and  how.  'Prelude'  is  a  revelation." 

Woman  Four,  in  rich  thrilling  voice  while 
holding  up  a  Penguin  paperback:  "Listen, 
you  all  have  to  read  Ian  MacEwan's  The  Ce- 
ment Garden.  It's  disaffected,  hormonal,  beau- 
tiful." 

I'd  brought  along  Civil  the  Strangers  (the 
last  of  the  Plume  edition  Barbara  Pyms  I 
hadn't  read)  just  in  case  I  couldn't  face  con- 
versation. But  here  were  four  people  with 
bold  writing  and  reading  lives — a  reproach  to 
me,  who'd  long  forgotten  boldness  of  any 
kind  and  now  scarcely  remembered  eating 
roasted  caterpillars  on  a  dare,  or  climbing 
palm  trees  without  a  raffia  sling.  I  downed  a 
second  cup  of  black  coffee  so  I'd  stay  alert, 
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brain  tumors  being  noto- 
rious for  ruining  one's 
concentration,  and  by  the 
time  dinner  was  over  I'd 
traded  Civil  to  Strangers  for 
The  Cement  Garden.  It  was  a 
far  cry  from  Barbara,  but 
possibly  not  fatal. 

Second  Wave:  Delicate 
though  she  seemed,  I 
could  picture  Ellen  Dou- 
glas climbing  a  palm  tree 
in  a  minute,  and  without  a 
raffia  sling.  She  might 
take  off  that  strand  of  pale 
green  beads  first,  and 
maybe  her  Birkenstocks. 
But  I  could  see  her  mak- 
ing confidently  for  the 
top,  hand  over  hand,  even 
though  my  eyes  itched 
miserably  and  the  Rebel's 
Rest  wisteria  leaves 
blurred. 
"Now  tell  me  about  yourself,"  she  said  in 
her  disarming  Mississippi  voice,  leaning  back 
in  the  porch  rocker. 

My  nose  began  to  run,  and  I  had  to  fumble 
around  in  my  shorts  pocket  for  a  Kleenex 
that  wasn't  already  shredded  and  soggy.  I 
sniffled  out  a  few  adenoidal  sentences  about 
growing  up  a  Swedish-American  Fundamen- 
talist on  the  Congo  River. 

"I've  always  had  a  fascination  with  the 
Congo,"  she  said,  and  threw  out  a  half-dozen 
ugly  details  about  Belgian  colonial  rule  with 
a  schoolmarmish  indignation,  her  tone  sug- 
gesting these  were  facts  every  Mississippian 
knew.  Before  I  could  respond,  Ellen  Douglas 
had  embarked  on  a  list  of  my  most  pressing 
literary  duties.  I  should  read  child  narratives: 
Faulkner's  "Barn-burning,"  Joyce's  "Araby," 
Kaye  Gibbons'  Ellen  Foster,  for  starters.  I 
should  pay  closer  attention  to  the  way  real 
children  talked — No  kids?  Well,  then,  be  in- 
ventive: call  a  niece,  a  nephew,  or  volunteer 
to  baby-sit  for  a  friend!  And  I  should  write  an 
introduction  of  some  kind,  maybe  a  pro- 
logue. Also,  had  I  considered  the  disadvan- 
tages of  my  child  narrator's  very  limited 
point  of  view?  Was  she  a  convincing  narrator? 


I  scribbled,  trying  to  get  down  every  word. 
What  on  earth  was  a  limited  point  of  view?  As 
for  my  narrator  being  convincing,  I  hadn't 
realized  I  had  a  narrator;  were  all  stories  sup- 
posed to  have  one? 

"Now,  this  mother  needs  some  character  in 
a  big  way,"  she  went  on.  "Start  thinking  con- 
cretely. You  can  borrow  someone  else's  laugh, 
or  accent,  even  another  woman's  habit  of 
chewing  on  her  split  ends." 

How  could  Ellen  Douglas  worry  about  split 
ends?  Instead,  she'd  moved  on  to  question 
my  use  of  italics:  didn't  I  think  they  were  just 
a  little  too  pretentious,  too  self-conscious?  I 
guessed  they  probably  were.  "Scrap  italics,"  I 
scrawled. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  tremendous  piano- 
and-orchestra  outburst  from  Guerry  Hall. 
Ellen  Douglas  closed  my  folder  and  we  sat 
there  on  the  porch  reminiscing  about  the 
Elsie  Dinsmore  novels  of  our  respective  child- 
hoods, and  how  Elsie  was  such  an  offensively 
virtuous  little  girl  that  when  her  father  asked 
her  to  play  the  piano  for  him  on  a  Sunday,  she 
refused  and  fell  off  the  piano  bench  instead. 

"Remember  how  she  bumped  her  head 
and  got  a  brain  fever  and  nearly  died?"  Ellen 
Douglas  asked  gleefully. 

I  watched  her  little  wrists  flop  over  the 
rocker  arms  as  she  tipped  her  curly  brown 
head  back  and  laughed  with  a  soft  boisterous- 
ness  that  was  yet  another  far  cry  from  Barbara 
Pym. 

"Send  me  your  stories  when  you're  done," 
she  said. 

Ellen  Douglas  couldn't  possibly  know  I'd 
never  be  done.  Never.  I  knew  how  riddled  with 
problems  my  stories  were,  how  impossible  the 
task.  But  all  at  once  my  lungs  calmed  down, 
my  sinuses  dried  up,  and  a  tiny  fragment  of 
my  childhood  bravery  returned  to  me  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  enough  to  say  what  I'd 
been  longing  to  since  Wednesday  night  that 
I'd  adored  her  wonderfully  dramatic  reading 
from  Can 't  Quit  You,  Baby. 

"Oh  well."  She  leaned  forward  and  her 
voice  dropped  to  a  confiding  whisper.  "I'm 
just  a  bit  of  a  ham." 

Third  Wave: ]ohn  Casey  plopped  down  his 
orange  tray  with  an  extravagant  clatter.  The 
blue  print  above  the  horizontal  red  and  blue 
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oars  on  his  teeshirt  said  "Royal  Canadian 
Something  Regatta,"  but  I  couldn't  get  quite  all 
of  it  because  my  neck  was  too  stiff  for  a  full 
right  turn. 

"You  should  read  Hemingway's  In  Our 
Time"  he  told  me  in  his  gravely  baritone. 
"Those  italicized  war  vignettes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  chapter  should  give  you  some 
ideas.  You  want  to  string  stories  together  as 
significantly  as  you  can."  He  parked  his  unlit 
pipe  and  Irish  Short  Stories  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  "And  by  the  way,  I  felt  manipulated  by 
the  ending  of  your  first  story." 

What  on  earth  did  that  mean,  manipu- 
lated by  the  ending?  I  wasn't  brave  enough  to 
ask,  and  anyway  there  wasn't  time.  He'd  gone 
on  to  tell  me  I  should  also  read  "Guests  of  the 
Nation,"  and  Nostromo. — Yes,  definitely  read 
Nostromol — and  this  spare  little  gem  by  Muriel 
Spark,  called  Girls  of  Slender  Means. 

I  scribbled  in  my  little  pocket  notebook, 
scribbled  hard,  even  though  writing  was  pain- 
ful because  of  my  head-tilting  habit,  and  even 
the  smallest  motion  sent  sizzling  darts  of 
agony  right  up  the  back  of  my  neck.  Menin- 
gitis, no  question;  I  could  call  my  nurse  sister 
to  double-check,  but  a  sore  neck  is  the  big 
clue.  And  then  they  do  a  spinal  tap  to  make 
sure  of  the  diagnosis,  and  spinal  taps  cause 
really  hideous  migraines,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else. 

"Get  William  Trevor's  collected  short  sto- 
ries. And  Joyce  Cary,  of  course;  he's  out  of 
fashion  these  days,  as  is  Henry  Green,  but 
Penguin  and  New  Directions. 

There  was  a  brief  public  announcement  by 
Cheri  Peters  about  the  telephones,  after 
which  interruption  John  Casey  abandoned 
my  personal  library  needs  for  opera  and  sang 
"  Che  gelida  manina,  se  la  lasci  riscaldar"with  ex- 
choirboy  fervor,  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  The 
stunning  blonde  I'd  privately  dubbed  the 
California  Valkyrie  sneezed,  and  John  Casey 
stopped  and  told  her  that  she  needed  Vita- 
min C.  I  recalled  that  this  aria  was  from  La 
Boheme,  and  that  poor  Mimi  eventually  dies  of 
tuberculosis.  It  suddenly  seemed  very  funny 
that  nobody  in  opera  ever  dies  of  meningitis. 
But  my  sore  neck  made  laughing  unbearable, 
so  I  sat  discreetly  smiling  until  he  turned  to 
me,  and  sternly  said  I  was  a  very  moody  per- 
son. 


I  considered  telling  him 
that  I  wasn't,  really.  That  I 
was  just  overwhelmed, 
what  with  strange  people, 
orange  trays,  and  putting 
my  midnight  fiction  on  the 
literary  line — not  to  men- 
tion the  utter  collapse  of 
my  health.  But  I  hated  to 
admit  frailties  to  this  man 
whose  energy  fairly  leaped 
from  the  frenetic  upstand- 
ing ends  of  his  hair. 

"I've  got  just  two  words 
of  advice  about  your  writ- 
ing," he  said,  and  paused. 

I  waited,  waited  a  mo- 
ment longer,  and  this  time 
I  was  brave  enough  to  ask. 

"So,  what  are  they?" 

He  leaned  forward,  his 
palms  flat  on  the  table. 

"Have  GUTS!"  he  said. 

Then  he  announced  he 
was  going  hiking  (or  was  it  rowing,  running, 
or  dancing?)  and  left  with  his  orange  tray. 

A  Vapourless  Shore.  As  I  cut  across  a  wooded 
yard  on  my  way  back  to  Courts  to  change  for 
the  vice-chancellor's  cocktail  party,  a  mos- 
quito bit  me.  I  had  never  thought  to  wonder 
if  Tennessee  was  tropical  enough  to  breed 
malaria,  but  I  thought  about  it  now.  I  consid- 
ered calling  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta.  And  then  I  remembered  the  half- 
million  revisions  I  needed  to  do  before  Ellen 
Douglas  saw  my  stories  again,  the  many  vol- 
umes of  Hemingway,  Cary,  and  Joyce  I 
needed  to  read — not  to  mention  the  book 
trade  I'd  just  arranged  with  Elizabeth/ 
Woman  Four,  Pym's  The  Sweet  Dove  Died  for 
MacEwan's  Black  Dogs — and  I  changed  my 
mind.  I  really  didn't  have  time  for  malaria. 
I'd  go  to  the  cocktail  party  and  have  a  bour- 
bon instead. 

Margaret  Meyers  was  born  in  Brussels  and  grew 
up  in  Central  Africa.  She  recently  completed  an 
MFA  in  creative  writing  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  she  studied  with  George  Garrett, 
Deborah  Eisenbert,  and  Ann  Beattie.  Her  short 
story  collection,  Swimming  in  the  Congo,  will  be 
published  this  September  by  Milkweed  Editions. 
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Ordinations:  Auditors  to  Cynicism 

DEPRESSION  AND  CYNICISM  abound  in  the  church  to- 
day. Many  people  are  frustrated,  even  angry,  with 
the  institutional  church  and  some  of  its  leaders. 
Some  of  the  complaints  have  merit,  some  do  not.  But, 
whatever  their  validity,  the  feelings  run  deep  and 
threaten  to  engulf  us. 

Clergy,  faculty  and  deans,  alumni/ae  of  this  and 
other  seminaries  feel  these  emotions  in  a  special  way- 
we  feel  them  inside  ourselves,  and  we  are  often  the  tar- 
get of  the  negative  feelings  of  others.  Newspapers  and 
sociological  studies  tell  of  widespread  self-doubt,  frus- 
tration, burnout,  and  "acting-out"  among  the  clergy.  I 
tried  to  analyze  this  situation  in  my  DuBose  lectures  last 
October  ("The  Recovery  of  Priestly  Identity  and  the 
Reform  of  the  Church,"  published  in  the  most  recent 
Sewanee  Theological  Review).  But  analysis  is  not  always  so- 
lution. 

Long-term  structural  renewal  and  revitalization  of 
the  church  will  take  great  vision,  enormous  effort,  and 
committed  wills.  Metanoia  is  never  simple  or  painless. 
But  antidotes  to  cynicism  and  despair  are  all  around  us: 
births,  baptisms,  youth  groups,  weddings.  We  need  to 
hold  them  up  wherever  we  find  them  and  celebrate 
them  as  often  as  possible. 

One  wonderful  antidote  is  the  annual  ritual  of  ordi- 
nations. Despite  all  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  church 
and  die  clergy,  God  keeps  calling,  parishes  and  dioceses 
keep  sending,  seminaries  keep  training,  and  bishops 
keep  ordaining  gifted  and  dedicated  women  and  men 
to  the  "impossible  vocation." 

Various  faculty  members  and  I  are  just  returning 
from  our  annual  pilgrimages  to  a  number  of  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  to  preach  at  another  harvest  of 
ordinations.  We  all  wish  that  we  could  be  at  every  one 
of  them.  They  are  special  times  for  the  recent  grad;  for 
spouses,  parents,  children,  friends;  and  for  the  church 
itself. 

Let  me  describe  one — and  may  it  stand  symbolically 
for  all  of  the  others  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  weather  in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  was  typical  of 
much  of  the  summertime  South:  hot,  humid,  energy- 
draining.  And  yet  hours  before  the  event,  people  were 
gathering  to  prepare,  to  rehearse,  to  arrange,  and  just 
to  be  with  old  valued  friends.  The  setting  itself  was  spe- 
cial. The  "soon-to-be-a-parish"  mission  had,  after  only 
four  years,  acquired  a  "real"  church  building  (from  a 
generous  congregation  of  our  sister  and  brother  Meth- 
odists). This  ordination  was  only  the  second  Episcopa- 
lian service  in  the  new  building.  The  excitement  and 
energy  of  growth — physical  and  spiritual — was  in  the 


air.  The  congregation  is  genuinely  multi-cultural  (not  a 
theory  to  be  debated,  but  a  fact  to  be  celebrated).  The 
vicar  is  spiritually  strong  and  exceptionally  hard  work- 
ing. The  bishops  and  diocese  are  resolutely  supportive. 

The  music  of  the  service  was  wonderfully  electric: 
"St.  Patrick's  Breastplate;"  a  stunning  "Alleluia  verse;"  a 
call-and-response  setting  of  "O  Zion  Haste;"  guitar-ac- 
companied communion  hymns  ("Seek  Ye  First");  "The 
Church's  One  Foundation;"  and  a  wonderful  mariachi 
band  at  the  fiesta  reception  afterwards. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  find  the  Ordinal  (the  ordination 
services)  of  the  7979  BCP  to  be  one  of  its  weaker  sec- 
tions. But  the  vows,  charges,  and  prayers  on  that  night 
accomplished  their  purposes,  and  Ramiro  Eduardo 
Lopez  Jr.,  T'95,  the  president  of  last  year's  Sewanee  stu- 
dent body,  is  a  deacon  in  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

The  celebration  was  real  and  vitally  important  for 
the  church — that  specific  church  in  Corpus  Christi  and 
for  the  church  at  large.  The  congregation  overflowed 
into  the  aisles,  doorways,  halls,  and  beyond.  About  a 
dozen  clergy  were  expected;  but  well  over  twice  that 
many  were  where  God  wanted  them  to  be  that  evening. 
What  an  affirming  joy  that  was  to  the  bishop,  to  the  or- 
dained, and  to  that  mission.  The  old  and  the  middle- 
aged,  the  young  married  and  the  singles,  and  many, 
many,  children  enjoyed  the  occasion  together.  Literally 
four  generations  of  Anglo  and  Hispanic  families  inter- 
mingled and  rejoiced.  Maria  and  I  left  praising  the  Lord 
and  feeling  that  what  every  one  of  us  at  Sewanee — fac- 
ulty, administration,  staff,  and  students — is  trying  to  do 
is  worthwhile.  And  I  know  that  this  feeling  was  repeated 
at  every  other  ordination  this  summer. 

The  problems  of  the  church  are  real.  They  must  be 
addressed  in  prayer,  with  clear  theological  thinking, 
with  open  minds  and  compassionate  hearts,  with  dedi- 
cated lives  and  sanctified  wills.  But  until  that  great  re- 
vival transforms  our  church,  the  best  antidote  to  depres- 
sion and  cynicism  may  just  be  a  good  ordination.  Each 
one  is  a  call  to  renew  our  own  vows  and  commitments 
made  at  baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination,  and  to 
proclaim  our  public  statement  of  faith  in  the  future  of 
Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  Go 
to  the  next  ordination  in  your  diocese,  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right. 

May  God  bless  you  and  your  ministry. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 

For  a  copy  of  Dean  Lytle's  DuBose  lecture  mentioned  above, 
please  write  to  Ms.  Sukey  Byerly,  Assistant  for  Church  Rela- 
tions, The  School  of  Theology,  The  University  of  the  South,  335 
Tennessee  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 
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Matt  Cooke,  C'97 

Baseball 

Although  the  season  ended  with  a  record  of  10-21  the 
Sewanee  baseball  team  had  many  high  points.  They 
won  three  games  of  a  six  game  series  against  nationally 
ranked  Oglethorpe.  In  one  of  those  games  Matt  Cooke, 
C'97,  tied  an  NCAA  record  hitting  four  doubles  in  one 
game.  Other  outstanding  players  included  Steve  Bruce, 
C'97,  and  Ben  Klein,  C'97.  Pete  Paulus,  C'97,  J.  P. 
Culley,  C'98,  Bart  Kempf,  C'96,  and  team  captain  Drew 
Corbett,  C'95,  distinguished  themselves  with  all-confer- 
ence honors.  Coach  Robert  Black  reports  that  the  team 
had  an  excellent  recruiting  year  and  hopes  this,  com- 
bined with  returning  players,  will  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  improvement  next  year. 


Equestrian  Team 


The  University  Equestrian  Team  placed  third  in  the  re- 
gion for  the  1995  season.  The  team  ended  the  spring  at 
the  Midway  show  where  Sewanee  was  high  point  team 
on  the  final  day  of  competition.  Katherine  Davis,  C'97, 
was  high  point  rider  and  Riley  Sims,  C'97,  was  reserve 
high  point  rider.  Davis  also  qualified  for  the  National 
Intercollegiate  Horse  Show  Association  Champion- 
ships. 


Women's  Tennis 

Coached  by  Conchie  Shackelford,  the  women's  tennis 
team  finished  second  in  the  Southern  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Conference.  After  qualifying  for  the  nationals  for 
the  sixth  time  in  the  last  seven  years,  the  team  finished 
14th  in  the  country  for  Division  III.  Outstanding  play- 
ers included  Kristen  Ialacci,  C'96,  whose  many  honors 
during  her  career  at  Sewanee  include  a  national 
doubles  championship. 


Men's  Tennis 

The  men's  tennis  team,  under  Coach  John 
Shackelford,  had  another  strong  year,  finishing  in  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Southern  Collegiate  Athletic  Confer- 
ence after  a  loss  to  Trinity  University  in  the  finals.  The 
team  also  qualified  for  nationals  and  finished  12th  in 
the  nation  in  Division  III.  K.C.  Home,  C'96,  and  Brian 
Morrow,  C'95,  were  named  Division  III  Ail-Americans. 
The  men's  tennis  team  has  gone  to  the  finals  four  times 
in  the  last  decade. 

Men's  Track 

The  men's  track  team,  coached  by  Al  Logan,  had  an- 
other excellent  season,  placing  second  in  the  SCAC. 
James  Spriggs,  C'97,  was  high  point  athlete  winning  the 
triple  jump  and  participating  in  the  winning  1600- 
meter  relay.  Spriggs  also  received  the  second  place 
award  in  the  long  jump,  110-meter  hurdles  and  400- 
meter  hurdles.  Teammate  Scott  Branting,  C'95,  won 
both  the  110  and  400  hurdles,  while  Jeb  Bridges,  C'97, 
won  the  800-  and  400-meter  races.  Brad  Mall,  C'95, 
helped  the  team  with  a  first  place  in  the  shotput  and 
second  place  in  the  discus.  First  place  in  the  discus  went 
to  Shann  Williams,  C'96. 

Women's  Track 

The  women's  track  team  ended  the  season  in  fifth 
place  in  the  SCAC.  Coach  Cliff  Afton  said  the  year  was 
spent  strengthening  the  team  with  several  new  runners, 
including  Katrina  Nelson,  C'98,  who  set  school  and 
conference  records  in  the  10,000-meter  run.  Michelle 
Parks,  C'96,  also  set  school  and  conference  records  for 
the  400-meter  and  the  400-meter  relay  with  LeAnn 
Foss,  C'98,  Myranda  Davis,  C'96,  and  Quisha  White, 
C'95.  White  finished  her  career  holding  school  and 
conference  records  in  the  100-  and  2,000-meter  races 
and  the  400-  and  1,600-meter  relays. 

— Sarah  Metzgar,  C  '94 


Brian  Morrow,  C'95 


"""""  Liz  Ellington,  C'98 
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AND  RE  W  LYTLE : 

The  Steady  Sense  of  Time 

FOR  MORE  than  60  years,  Andrew  Lytle  has  been  a 
successful  novelist  and  literary  critic.  From  his  begin- 
ning with  the  Agrarians  and  the  Fugitives  through  his 
many  years  teaching,  including  students  such  as  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Madison  Jones,  and  James  Dickey,  his  career  has 
spanned  this  century  and  its  many  changes.  The  film  focuses 
on  the  spirit  and  passion  of  this  remarkable  individual,  in  his 
90th  year,  and  the  views  and  learnings  cultivated  over  the 
course  of  his  lifetime. 

Produced  by 
Vernon  S.  Taylor 

©  VST  Productions 

Andrew  Lytle:  The  Steady  Sense  of  Time  is  being  distributed  by  the 

University  of  the  South  Press.  The  cost  of  the  VHS  video,  including 

shipping,  is  $17.45.  If  you  would  like  to  order  a  video,  make  your 

check  payable  to  the  University  of  the  South,  and  mail  it  to  the 

University  of  the  South  Press,  735  University  Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN, 

37383-1000. 


'32 


'42 


Orin  Moore  is  retired 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
He  and  his  wife,  Dorothy, 
live  in  Carmel,  Calif. 


'37 


Augustus  T.  Qraydon 
100  7th  Street  Extension 
West  Columbia,  SC  29169 

William  Crook's  new  book, 

The  Yeast  Connection  and  the 
Woman,  appears  in  stores 
around  the  country  this 
spring.  He  lives  in  Jackson, 
Tenn. 


Stanhope  E.  Elmore  Jr. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 
P.O.  Box  1785 
Dothan,  AL  36302 

Luther  Ison  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  live  in  Cardiff-by-the- 
Sea,  Calif.,  where  Luther 
retired  from  the  priesthood. 
James  Sirmans  works  for 
CBS  as  a  liaison  between 
the  network  and  a  New 
York-based  press.  He  lives  in 
New  York  City. 


'47 


'40 


Shubael  T.  Beasley 

2281  East  Cherokee  Drive 

Woodstock,  GA  30188 

Roger  Miner  is  retired  in 
Ventura,  Calif. 


Janus  G.  Gate  Jr. 
2304  North  Ocoee  Street 
Cleveland,  TN  37311 

Richard  Mitchell  retired 
from  AT&SF  Railway.  He 
and  his  wife,  Sibyl,  live  in  El 
Granada,  Calif.  Bill  Nummy 
is  retired  and  living  with  his 
wife,  Betsy,  in  Midland, 
Mich.  George  Stokes  Jr.  is 
rector  emeritus  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  He  lives 
in  Georgetown,  Md.  Ken- 


neth Swenson  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  live  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 
They  spend  part  of  their 
summers  in  Oregon. 


'52 


'49 


John  P.  Guerry 
1000  West  Brow  Road 
Lookout Mtn.,  TN 37350 

Roy  Bascom  was  named 
rector  emeritus  of  St.  Peter's- 
by-the-Sea  in  Gulfport,  Miss. 
Thomas  Dodson  retired 
from  the  priesthood  after 
30  years  of  service  as  a  rec- 
tor in  Floral  Park,  N.Y.  He 
and  his  wife,  Ethel,  live  in 
Mineola,  N.Y.  Ro  Gardner  is 
semi-retired  from  his  work 
as  an  editor/publisher  of 
GOOD  NEWSletters  in  Run- 
ning Springs,  Calif.  Donald 
Tator  serves  as  president  of 
National  Plastics,  Inc.  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carolyn,  live  in  Highland, 
111. 
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Richard  B.  Doss 

5555  Del  Monte,  #1007 

Houston,  TX  77056 

Wayne  Jervis  Jr.  is  president 
of  Jervismark,  Inc.  He  and 
his  wife,  Ruth  Grace,  live  in 
Bel  Air,  Calif.  Murray 
Trelease  is  the  liaison  to 
Congregations  for  Planned 
Giving  for  his  diocese  and 
the  priest-in-charge  of 
Grace  Church  in  Lopez 
Island,  Ind.,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  Mariette.  Jim 
Vaughan  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
sail  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
and  fall  in  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Jim  is  professor 
emeritus  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  Bloomington,  Ind. 


'51 


Angus  W.  Graham  jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

M.K.  Heartfield  Jr.  and  his 

wife,  Elizabeth,  live  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  where  M.K. 
is  retired.  He  recently  com- 
pleted his  term  as  chairman 
of  the  house  committee, 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


R.  Andrew  Duncan 
5408  Crescent  Drive 
Tampa,  EL  33611 

Alan  Bell  and  his  wife, 
Shirley,  visited  Sewanee  in 
March  to  see  their  son, 
Joshua,  play  the  violin  for 
the  Sewanee  Performing 
Arts  Series.  Alan  is  a  psy- 
chologist at  the  University 
of  Indiana's  Kinsey  Institute 
in  Bloomington,  Ind.  Mark 
Johnson  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  Mark  works  as  senior 
vice-president  of  Sena, 
Wellei ,  Rohs  and  Williams. 
Thomas  Whitcroft  works  as 
rector  of  Grace  Church  in 
Wabasha,  Minn. 
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R.  Holt  Hogan 
P.O.  Box  656 

Keysville,VA  23947 

Donald  Clicquennoi  retired 
from  the  Belden  Corpora- 
tion. He  reads,  gardens,  and 
refinishes  antiques  in 
Vancouver,  Va.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Isabella. 
Bertram  Wyatt-Brown  is  the 
new  editor  of  the  Southern 
Biography  Series.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  RichardJ. 
Milbauer  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville. 
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Ross  Clark 

335  Riverbluff  Place  #1 

Memphis,  TN  38103 

Paul  Creeley 

4037  Hidden  Woods  Drive 

Bloomfield  Hills,  MI  48301- 

3130 

Laurence  Snelling's  latest 
novel,  Movie  Business,  will  be 
published  in  September  in 
New  York  and  London. 
Laurence  lives  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.  William  Tynes  was 
recently  honored  at  the 
Advent  Episcopal  Day 
School  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  for  his  dedication  to 
expansion  and  fundraising. 
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John  Pennington  Bowers 
Route  3,  Box  374 
Rochelle,  VA  22738 

Edmund  Duggan  Jr.  retired 
from  the  Shasta  County 
Schools  Office.  He  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  live  in 
Redding,  Calif.  Alfred 
Smith  is  the  rector  of  St. 
Columba's  Episcopal 
Church.  He  and  his  wife, 
Stephanie,  live  in 
Camarillo,  Calif. 


'57 


Oliver  Wheeler Jervis 
1013  Catalpa  Lane 
Naperville,  IL  60540 

John  Ford  Anderson  works 
as  a  realtor  at  Thomas  B. 
Lamond  Realtors.  He  and 
his  wife,  Edie,  live  in 
Kensington,  Md.  Heyward 
Roberts  Jr.  teaches  aero- 
space science  for  the  Wood 
County  Board  of  Education. 
He  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  live 
in  Washington,  W.V. 


'60 


Howard  W.  Hamson  Jr. 
435  Spring  Mill  Road 
Villanova,PA  19085 

Hugh  Hunter  Byrd  serves  as 
president  of  H.  H.  Farms, 
Inc.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sherrill,  live  in  Charleston, 
Mo.  Robert  Gaines  founded 
the  Gaines-Behrman  Group, 
a  marketing  resource  com- 
pany in  Goshen,  N.Y.  Rob- 
ert Howland  Jr.  is  a 
physician  at  the  Columbus 
Urology  Group,  Ltd.  in  Co- 
lumbus, Md.  Charles  Powell 
published  "Cognitive 
Hurdles  in  Enhanced  Prob- 
lem Understanding"  in  the 
journal  Group  iff  Decision  in 
1994.  Charles  is  associate 
professor  at  the  University 
of  California  and  lives  in 
Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 


'61 


Mr.  Robert  N.  Rust  III 
4461  Kohler  Drive 
Allentown,  PA  18103 

William  Powe  Jr.  serves  as 
owner  and  chairman  of 


Powe  Timber  Co.,  and 
Ametec.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carol,  live  in  Hattiesburg, 
Miss.  Alfred  Waddell  pub- 
lished his  first  book,  Sane 
Investing  for  the  Non-Finan- 
cial. Alfred  and  his  wife, 
Clara,  live  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Edwin  Williamson 
works  as  a  partner  at  the  law 
firm  of  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kathe,  live  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


'62 


W.  Landis  Turner 
107  Leslie  Lane 
Hohenwald,  TN  38462.-1100 

James  Scheller  retired  from 
a  hospital-based  practice  of 
anesthesiology.  He  now 
studies  traditional  Chinese 
medicine  in  pursuit  of  a 
master's  degree.  Richard 
Tillinghast,  an  English  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  published  two 
books  this  spring:  The 
Stonecutter's  Hand,  a  book  of 
verse,  and  Robert  Lowell- 
Damaged  Grandeur,  a  critical 
memoir.  Richard  also  re- 
views books  and  writes 
travel  articles  for  the  New 
York  Times. 


'63 


Thomas  Gaskin,  president 
of  the  Surgeon's  Group  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  re- 
cently elected  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama 
Division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  He  also 
serves  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  Alabama  Breast  and 
Cervical  Cancer  Control 
Coalition.  In  addition,  he 
reviews  restaurants  for  the 
Birmingham  News.  Ed 
Maddox  is  the  assistant 
headmaster  of  Choate  Rose- 
mary Hall.  He  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  live  in  Wallingford, 
Conn. 


'64 


Jack  A.  Roysterjr. 
1880  Shellbrook  Dr. 
Huntsville,  AL  35806 

Dick  Nowlin  was  named  a 
"Leading  Attorney"  by  his 


peers  as  a  result  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  publisher 
of  Guidebooks  to  Law  and 
Leading  Attorneys.  Dick 
chairs  the  environmental 
law  department  at  Doherty, 
Rumble,  &  Butler,  P.A.  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Joseph 
Winkelman  recently  com- 
pleted a  six-year  term  of 
office  as  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Printmakers  in  London.  He 
and  his  wife,  Lowell,  were 
received  at  the  residence  of 
Prime  Minister  John  Major 
for  a  reception  in  honor  of 
civic  leaders. 
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Douglas  J.  Milne 
4595  Lexington  Ave.  #100 
Jacksonville,  FL  32210-2058 

Harry  Burns  is  the  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  Akzo 
Nobel  Salt,  Inc.  He  and  his 
wife,  Wendy,  live  in  Waverly, 
Penn.  Richard  Ide  is  the 
personnel  director  for  Haci- 
enda La  Puente  School  Dis- 
trict. He  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  live  in  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.  Mark 
McCaughan  is  the  only  prac- 
ticing urologist  in  southeast 
Alaska.  He  and  his  wife, 
Penny,  live  in  Juneau.  Paul 
Neville's  firm,  Neville  & 
Wilson,  is  now  located  in  a 
restored  turn  of  the  century 
rooming  house  that  he 
owns.  Paul  lives  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  Wilson  Wyatt  was  re- 
cently appointed  executive 
director  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Actuaries  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


9m 


John  Day  Peakejr. 
First  Alabama  Bank 
P.O.  Drawer  2527 
Mobile,  AL  36622 

Paul  Joslin  recently  re- 
turned from  a  term  as  visit- 
ing scholar  at  a  university  in 
Perth,  Australia.  He  now 
lives  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
where  he  works  for 
Constructivist  Resources. 
Scott  Smith  and  his  wife, 
Fredlyn,  live  in  Golden, 
Colo.,  where  Scott  is  an 
independent  consultant. 


Bascom  Talley  III  is  presi- 
dent of  CGCI.  He  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  live  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


'&7 


Albert  Sidney  Polk  III 
2101  Harbor  Drive 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 

Mark  Butler  was  called  as 
rector  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  in  Astoria,  Ore., 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Margaret.  George 
McCammon  works  for  Life- 
line Ministries  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  a  group 
dedicated  to  missionary 
work  in  Kiev  and  the 
Ukraine.  George  lives  in 
Longwood,  Fla.  Tom  Moon 
married  Libby  Moore  on 
February  4,  1995.  They  live 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Harry  F. 
Noyes  recently  published  an 
article,  "The  Medieval  Irony 
of  Modern  Battle,"  in  Armor, 
a  military  publication. 
Harry  is  an  army  civilian  in 
the  Public  Affairs  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Health  Ser- 
vices Command.  He  lives  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  Gary 
Phelps  serves  as  president 
of  ECO-Lawn,  Inc.  He  and 
his  wife,  Cynthia,  live  in 
Granby,  Mass. 
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Thomas  S.  Rue 
P.O.  Box  1988 
Mobile,  AL  36602 

Winfield  Bennett  III  works 
for  the  Logus  Corporation 
as  their  director  of  linguis- 
tics. He  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
live  in  Wharton,  N.J.  Craig 
Bledsoe  flies  MD-1 1  's  for 
Federal  Express.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ruth  Ann,  live  in 
Eagle  River,  Ark.  Parker 
McRae  Jr.  works  as  a  physi- 
cian at  Heartcare  Midwest. 
He  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  live 
in  Peoria  Heights,  111.  John 
Merchant  is  the  headmaster 
of  Grace-St.  Luke's  School. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  live 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.  John 
Turpit  and  his  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, live  in  Coronado, 
Calif.  John  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  Turpit  and  Partners 
Architects  in  San  Diego. 


Have  you  moved, 

changed  careers, 

or  do  you  have  a 

question  about 

SEWANEE? 


Feel  free  to  call 
Sewanee  at  1-800- 
367-1179  so  we  can 
keep  our  files  up- 
dated and  answer 
any  of  your  ques- 
tions. 
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Dennis  M.  Hall 

291 9  Mornington  Drive  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Gil  Pettyjohn  is  a  pilot  for 
United  Airlines.  He  is  based 
in  Chicago,  but  lives  in 
Waldorf,  Md.,  with  his  wife, 
Winnie. 


cer  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  church  schools 
in  the  Diocese  of  Virginia. 
He  and  his  wife,  Lois,  live  in 
Kinsdale,  Va.  Greg  Wilson 
works  as  a  corporate  pur- 
chasing manager  at 
Jefferson  Smurfit  Corpora- 
tion. He  and  his  wife, 
Linda,  live  in  Edwardsville, 
111. 


Shooting  for  Scholarship 


The  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  will  host  its  3rd  Annual  Skeet  Shoot  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1995,  from  2  -6  p.m.  at  Wolf  Creek  Gun  Club.  Net  proceeds  from  the  shoot  will 
benefit  the  endowed  Dale  Reich  Scholarships  for  students  from  Atlanta  who  attend 
Sewanee. 

The  Dale  Reich  Scholarships  were  endowed  in  1968  by  the  late  Mr.  Emory  L.  Cocke 
and  the  Sewanee  Club  of  Atlanta  in  honor  and  memory  of  1st  Lieutenant  Merrill  Dale 
Reich,  Jr.  1st  Lieutenant  Reich,  a  1966  graduate  of  Sewanee,  was  a  campus  leader,  co- 
captain  of  the  football  team  and  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Gownsmen.  He  joined 
the  military  as  a  volunteer  after  his  graduation  and  attained  membership  in  the  Army 
Special  Forces.  He  was  killed  in  combat  action  two  weeks  after  arriving  in  Vietnam. 

The  3rd  Annual  Skeet  shoot  will  offer  free  skeet  rounds,  live  music,  and  catering  by 
Bennett  A.  Brown  Ill's  Low  Country  Barbecue.  Tickets  are  $25  and  are  available 
through  John  Evans,  C'84, 
the  Scholarship  Chairman, 
at  404-881-6548.  The  event 
is  open  to  the  public. 


From  left:  John  Evans,  Tom 
Followill,  Mike  Raeber,  and 
Bennett  Brown  at  the  Wolf 
Creek  Gun  Club. 
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John  W.  Tonissenjr. 
P.O.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  NC  28204 

Jack  Miller  is  the  library 
director  and  instructor  at 
the  Ben  Franklin  Academy. 
He  recently  traveled  to 
Paris,  France,  to  watch  the 
professional  tennis  debut  of 
one  of  his  advisees.  Jack  and 
his  domestic  partner,  Darryl 
Lynn  Gossett,  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Steve  Snider  and 
his  wife,  Irene,  live  in 
Wynnewood,  Pa.  Steve  is  the 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Apostles.  J.  Boyd  Spen- 


Herndon  Inge  III 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Terrell  Bean  is  a  physician 
for  the  Navy  in  Pensacola, 
Fla.  Sam  Hopkins  manages 
forest  research  and  technol- 
ogy for  Gulf  States  Paper 
Corporation's  Natural  Re- 
sources Division  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  John 
McGough  Jr.  is  a  train  con- 
ductor for  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad.  He  also 
runs  a  book  shop  and  art 
gallery  in  a  restored  one- 


room  schoolhouse.  He  lives 
in  Shell,  Wyo.  David  Preuss 
was  recently  elected  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  Emil 
Villa's  California  Barbecue 
Restaurants.  He  was  also 
elected  to  the  board  of  the 
Alta  Bates  Medical  Center. 
He  and  his  wife,  Nancy,  live 
in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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N.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hotlins  Rd. 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Clint  Moore  III  is  the  chap- 
lain at  the  Rainbow  Hos- 
pice. He  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
live  in  Skokie,  111.  Clint  re- 
cently received  board  certi- 
fication by  the  College  of 
Chaplains  and  was  awarded 
a  certificate  as  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Chaplains  at  the 
annual  convention  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Bruce  Racheter 
administers  California  State 
LTniversity's  federal,  state, 
and  private  research  and 
development  grants  and 
contracts  in  Chico,  Calif. 
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Pan  Ready  Adams 
P.O.  Box  943 
Fayetteville,  AR  72702 

George  Clark  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force.  He  and  his  wife, 
Marlene,  live  in  Altus,  Okla. 
Peter  McCrohan  is  a  horti- 
culturist in  Murrieta,  Calif. 
He  has  eight  acres  of  cut 
flowers  in  this  area.  John 
Weatherly  works  as  an  asso- 
ciate rector  at  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Church.  He  also 
coaches  soccer  and  base- 
ball. He  and  his  wife, 
Beverly,  live  in  Darien, 
Conn.  David  White-Spunner 
works  as  the  head  chef  for 
Almost  6,  a  popular  cafe  in 
Mobile,  Ala. 
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Martin  R.  Tilson  Jr. 
Long,  Aldridge,  and  Norman 
508  Broadland  Road 
Atlanta,  GA  30342 

Andy  Beaty  manages  the 
Chesnut  Mountain  Winery. 
He  and  his  wife,  Melissa, 
live  in  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 


B.B.  Cragon  and  his  wife, 
Nadine,  had  a  son,  Collin 
David,  in  October  of  1994. 
They  live  in  Albany,  N.Y. 
Hank  Eddy  and  Meredith 
Preston  were  married  on 
March  4,  1995,  in  Los  Ange- 
les, Calif.  John  Peardon 
Swett  and  his  wife,  Luma, 
live  in  Fairlawn,  Ohio, 
where  John  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  Bayer  Corpora- 
tion. 
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Robert  T.  Coleman  III 
The  Liberty  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  789 
Greenmlle,  SC  29615 

Peter  Baldridge  works  for 
the  California  Department 
of  Health  Services  as  a  se- 
nior staff  attorney.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kathleen,  live  in 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Leslie 
Hoffman  Morningstar  and 
her  husband,  John,  live  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  where 
Leslie  works  as  a  home- 
maker. 
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Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

Knoxville,  TN  37921 

David  Crews  married  Claire 
Shelmire  on  May  27,  1995. 
They  live  in  Oxford,  Miss., 
where  David  is  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shal. Sara  Yarbrough 
Kurlansik  works  on  the 
cleft/craniofacial  recon- 
struction teams  as  a  social 
worker  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia. 
She  and  her  husband, 
Stuart,  live  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  W.  Charles  Mayer  III  is 
moving  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.  He  will  assume  the  role 
of  Alabama  Banking  Group 
Head  and  the  City  President 
of  the  Birmingham  Bank  at 
AmSouth.  Marian  McClure 
won  the  fifth  annual  David 
H.  C.  Read  Preacher/ 
Scholar  Award  administered 
by  the  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church. 
Marian  is  the  associate  for 
relations  with  foundations 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.S.A.  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
Frederick  Morris  is  a  vice- 
president  of  commercial 
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loans  for  York  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  He  and  his  wife, 
Caroline,  live  in  York,  Pa. 
Ken  Seese  is  a  computer 
programmer  and  analyst  for 
Best  Buy  Co.  He  and  his 
wife,  Cheryl,  live  in 
Lakeville,  Minn.  Wendy 
Warden  Williams  works  as 
an  attorney  for  Sandberg, 
Phoenix,  and  von  Gontard. 
She  and  her  husband,  Ed, 
live  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Eulalie  Davis  will  soon  fin- 
ish her  term  as  president  of 
the  Junior  Auxiliary  of  Co- 
lumbus. She  and  her  hus- 
band, John,  live  in 
Columbus,  Miss.  Rebecca 
Hall  DePrins  and  her  hus- 
band, Christian,  had  a  son, 
Lauren t-Fabrice,  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  1994.  They  live  in 
Lafayette,  La.  Rebecca 
teaches  foreign  languages  at 
the  St.  Thomas  Catholic 
High  School  in  Jennings, 
La.  Charles  Halsey  works  as 
a  systems  analyst  for  Mt. 
Sinai  Medical  Center  in 
New  York  City.  William 
Loftis  teaches  architecture 
at  Northwestern  University 
and  works  as  an  associate  at 
ADD  Inc.,  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Edward  O'Brien 
serves  as  senior  vice-presi- 
dent of  Mellon  Bank.  He 
and  his  wife,  Janet,  live  in 
Gibsonia,  Pa.  M.  Clark 
Spoden  joined  the  firm  of 
Ogletree,  Deakins,  Nash, 
Smoak  &  Stewart  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Dana  Shepherd 
Tumpowsky  is  the  director 
of  public  relations  at 
Westminster  College.  She 
also  teaches  Spanish  as  an 
adjunct  professor.  In  addi- 
tion she  was  the  first  female 
in  her  local  Rotary  Club. 
She  and  her  family  live  in 
Park  City,  Utah.  Melody 
Bock  Womble  and  her  hus- 
band, Gary,  had  a  son, 
Chase  Cullen,  on  March  27, 
1995.  They  live  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Graham  Flower  works  on 
optical  communications 
devices  as  a  section  head  for 
Hewlett-Packard.  He  and 
his  wife,  Paula,  live  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Robert  Jones 
works  as  a  fly  fishing  guide 
for  the  Bighorn  River 
Lodge.  He  and  his  wife, 
Debra,  live  in  Billings, 
Mont.  Nelson  Whit  Taylor 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  on  January  1,  1995. 
He  and  his  wife,  Karen,  live 
in  Aiea,  Hawaii. 
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Rebecca  Sims 
Route  1  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Lisa  Trimble  Actor  serves 
on  her  library's  board  of 
directors  and  writes 
children's  books.  She  and 
her  husband,  David,  live  in 
Frankfort,  111.  Charlotte 
Boney  is  a  pediatric  endo- 
crinologist at  Brown  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  and 
Rhode  Island  Hospital.  She 
and  her  husband,  Chuck 
Lassiter,  live  in  Providence, 
R.I.  Elizabeth  Kuhne  is  an 
operational  staff  officer  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 
She  and  her  family  live  in 
University  Park,  Md.  Sarah 
Shepherd  McMahan  pur- 
sues her  master's  degree  in 
art  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  Urbana.  Lee  Taylor 
works  as  a  consultant  for 
Telluride  Wordcraft.  He 
and  his  wife,  Billi,  live  in 
Placerville,  Colo. 
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Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Julia  Downs  Friend  and  her 

husband,  Alex  (C'82),  had  a 
son,  Keenan  Daly,  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1994,  in  Starkville, 
Miss.  Julia  teaches  religion 
at  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity. Allison  Sundberg  Lane 
and  her  husband,  John,  live 
in  Del  Mar,  Calif.  Dale 


Raulston  is  a  supervisor  for 
the  FAA.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Mark  Loudon,  live  in 
Palmdale,  Calif.  Sylvia 
Robertshaw  was  accepted  as 
a  postulant  by  the  Diocese 
ofj  Mississippi.  She  cur- 
rently teaches  law  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in 
Oxford.  Emily  Fuhrer  Swan 
and  her  husband,  Ben,  had 
a  daughter,  Katharine 
Winthrop,  on  October  4, 
1994.  They  live  in 
Brunswick,  Maine.  Katie 
Watson  Van  Saun  and  her 
husband,  Bruce,  had  a  son, 
Miles,  on  January  13,  1995. 
They  live  in  Ridgewood, 
NJ 
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Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22305 

Sarah  Humphreys  Atkins 

works  in  corporate  training 
at  Tamko  Roof  Products. 
She  and  her  husband,  Paul, 
live  in  Bethesda,  Md.  Bart 
DeLuca  works  as  a  staff  en- 
gineer for  Metsys  Engineer- 
ing, Inc.,  in  Bethlehem, 
Penn.  He  and  his  wife,  Kim, 
had  a  son,  Everett  HI,  on 
June  4,  1994.  Liza  Fox  and 
her  husband,  Scot  Oliver, 
live  in  Grangeville,  Idaho, 
where  Liza  is  an  informa- 
tion specialist  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Phelps  Gayle 
works  for  Active  Voice  as  a 
system  support  administra- 
tor in  Seattle,  Wash.  Stacey 
McKenzie  and  her  husband, 
Bob  Means,  had  a  daughter, 
Casey,  on  May  19,  1994. 
Stacey  is  a  doctor  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Greer  Kimmel 
Silliman  and  her  husband, 
Troy,  live  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  J.  Russell  Snapp  was 
invited  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of 
North  Carolina.  Russell 
teaches  history  at  Davidson 
College  in  Davidson,  N.C. 
His  new  book,  John  Stuart 
and  the  Issue  of  Empire,  is 
being  published  by  the 
LSU.  Press.  Jonathan 
Stearns  works  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  Kleinwort  Benson, 
Ltd.  He  and  his  wife,  Lisa, 
live  in  New  York  City.  Marc 
Williams  is  an  associate  for 


Foley  and  Lardner.  He  and 
his  wife,  Nancy,  live  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.  Jim  Yoe  is  a 
physicist  for  NOAA.  He  and 
his  wife,  Susan  (C'83),  live 
in  Huntington,  Md. 
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Dan  iel  F.  Joh  nson 
1834  Cowden 
Memphis,  TN  38104 

Anthony  Arwell  Jr.  sells  real 
estate  and  runs  Atwell  Fine 
Art  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
Amelia  Campbell  Bishop,  a 
shareholder  with  Fowler, 
White,  Gillen,  Boggs, 
Villareal  and  Banker,  P.A., 
was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Tampa  Bay 
Estate  Planning  Council  in 
Tampa,  Fla.  Virginia  Ottley 
Craighill  and  her  husband, 
Charles,  had  a  daughter, 
Catherine  Ann,  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1994.  Virginia  pur- 
sues her  doctorate  in 
English.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Thomas  Elston 
studies  at  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  in  Roches- 
ter, NY.  He  recently  partici- 
pated in  a  research  project 
in  Sweden,  studying  17th 
century  music.  Alexander 
Friend  teaches  forestry  at 
Mississippi  State  University. 
He  and  his  wife,  Julia 
(C'80),  had  a  son,  Keenan 
Daly,  on  October  11,  1994. 
They  live  in  Starkville,  Miss. 
Robin  Friend  was  named 
vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Employers 
Health  Insurance,  a  division 
of  Emphesys  Financial 
Group.  She  currently  over- 
sees the  acquisition  of  Itmo 
California  sales  and  market- 
ing. Lawrence  Grover 
teaches  at  the  Marshall  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine. 
He  and  his  wife,  Jenny,  live 
in  Huntington,  W.Va.  Jack 
Hobson  Jr.  married  Nancy 
Pittenger  on  February  25, 
1995  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
They  now  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Kevin  Miller  opened  a 
private  psychotherapy  prac- 
tice in  Denver,  Colo.  Flo- 
rence Jackson  Parsons  and 
her  husband,  Bruce,  now 
live  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Thomas  Peebles  rv  was 
recently  named  a  partner  in 


Coventry  Cathedral 
Reunion 


Between  1964  and  1989  a 
number  of  students  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  School  of 
Theology  served  as  student 
guides  and  assisted  in  de- 
partments and  youth  pro- 
grams at  Coventry  Cathedral 
in  England.  A  reunion  for 
these  participants  will  be 
held  at  Camp  Pinnacle  in 
Hendersonville,  N.C,  from 
August  25-27.  Reservations 
should  be  made  by  August  1 
through  Van  C.  Kussrow  at 
704-692-2677  or  704-693- 
1490. 
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In  Search  of  a 
Buddhist  Monk 


For  the  purpose  of  complet- 
ing a  non-fiction,  semi-bio- 
graphical novel,  Michael 
Sierchio,  C'79,  is  seeking 
the  aid  of  persons  ac- 
quainted with  Deh  Chun,  a 
Ch'an  (Chinese  Zen)  Bud- 
dhist monk  who  lived  in 
Monteagle,  Tenn.,  from  ca. 
1969  until  1982.  He  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  any  anec- 
dotes, reminiscences, 
photographs,  paintings 
made  by  him,  or  other  ma- 
terials that  might  help  illu- 
minate the  life  of  this 
incomparable  character.  If 
you  can  help,  contact 
Sierchio  at: 
Michael  Sierchio 
1563  Solano  Avenue,  #123 
Berkeley,  CA  94707 
510-287-5731 
email:  <kudzu@dnai.com> 


the  firm  of  Waller,  Lansden, 
Dortch  &  Davis  in  Colum- 
bia, Tenn.  E.  Everett  Puri 
works  as  the  managing  di- 
rector of  the  Athena  Capital 
Partners,  an  investment 
partnership  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Mark  Robinson  was  selected 
as  a  science  team  member 
for  NASA's  Near  Earth  As- 
teroid Rendezvous  mission. 
Mark  is  a  geologist  for  the 
USGS  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Erin 
Russell  co-owns  a  veterinary 
clinic,  Planned  Pethood 
Plus,  which  specializes  in 
low-cost  sterilization  and 
preventative  care  in  Boul- 
der, Colo.  Martha  Boal 
Willis  is  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent with  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments. She  and  her 
husband,  William,  live  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Dianne 
Witter  joined  the  editorial 
staff  at  NewsLetters  Plus,  a 
marketing  communications 
firm  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Coletta 
Youngers  is  a  senior  associ- 
ate with  the  Washington 
Office  on  Latin  America. 
She  and  her  husband,  David 
Lebow,  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Rose,  on  May  13, 
1995.  They  live  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 
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Stewart  A.  W.  Low 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 

Richard  Garbee  and  his 
wife,  Keelie,  had  a  son, 
Ryan  Eldridge,  on  January 
20,  1995.  They  live  in 
Westfield,  N.J.,  where  Rich- 
ard is  a  marketing  manager 
for  Hayward  Pool  Products. 
Sissy  Kegley  teaches  adult 
literacy.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Gene  Guerrero,  live 
in  Takoma  Park,  Md. 
Kathleen  O'Neal-Hofmann 
serves  as  the  director  of 
admissions  at  the  Mercer 
University  School  of  Law. 
She  and  her  husband,  John 
Hofmann,  were  married  on 
December  17,  1994.  They 
live  in  Byron,  Ga.  Elaine 
Schumaker  works  as  a  free- 
lance registered  nurse  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  Tim  Tenhet 
and  his  wife,  Meri,  had  a 
daughter,  Linda  Elliot,  on 
March  1,  1995.  They  live  in 


Clarksdale,  Miss.  Jane 
Tillman  is  a  psychology  in- 
tern at  Dartmouth  Medical 
School.  She  lives  in  West 
Lebanon,  N.H.  Anne 
Mitchell  Vitale  is  a  fashion 
director  at  Pat  Tusky,  Inc. 
in  New  York  City.  She  and 
her  husband,  Alexander, 
live  in  Woodbury,  Conn. 
Steven  Wedding  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Jo,  had  a  son, 
John  Hunter,  on  February, 
21,  1995.  They  live  in 
Noblesville,  Ind.,  where 
Steven  works  for  Byrider 
Systems,  Inc.  as  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  comptroller. 
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Anne  Freeh  Bleynat 
1701  Colonial  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

William  Marshall  Chapman 

married  Margaret  Anne 
McDuffie  on  April  22  1995, 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Phyllis 
Hope  is  taking  an  extended 
maternity  leave  from  her 
practice  as  a  pediatrician. 
She  and  her  family  live  in 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  David 
James  pursues  a  master's 
degree  in  environmental 
management  at  Duke 
University's  School  of  the 
Environment.  He  and  his 
wife,  Christine  (C'88),  live 
in  Durham,  N.C.  Diana 
Crandall  Nielsen  and  her 
husband,  Clark,  had  a 
daughter,  Claire  Crandall, 
on  September  4,  1994.  They 
live  in  Oxford,  Md.  A. 
Hossein  Ordoubadian 
teaches  English  composi- 
tion at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  in  Albuquer- 
que where  he  also  works  on 
his  doctorate  in  English. 
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Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Barry  Bean  heads  Bean  and 
Bean.  He  and  his  wife, 
Vicki,  live  in  Holcomb,  Mo. 
Kyle  Bennett  is  a  curate  at 
St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Church  and  chaplain  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi  in 
Oxford.  Elizabeth  Estes 
owns  and  operates  My  Best 
Friend  Companion  Animal 


Center  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In 
addition,  she  trains  and 
boards  dogs  and  places 
strays  in  homes  around  her 
area.  David  Kincaid  and  his 
wife,  Jennifer,  are  remodel- 
ing a  home  in  Oxford,  Miss. 
David  is  a  pharmaceutical 
sales  representative  for  Gen- 
eral Generics.  Eric 
Rhinehardt  married  Sandra 
Suzanne  Delvaux  on  April 
29,  1995.  They  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  they 
both  work  for  the  Oasis 
Center.  Serena  Satcher  is  a 
resident  at  the  Loyola  Medi- 
cal Center.  She  lives  in  Oak 
Park,  111.  Susan  Emily 
Warner  married  Benjamin 
Clement  Nance  II  on  April 
22,  1995.  They  live  in 
Franklin,  Tenn. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

Cornelia  Harrison  Byrd  has 

started  a  litigation  support 
company,  Byrd  Litigation 
Services,  in  Cary,  N.C.  Wes 
Clayton  and  his  wife, 
Frances,  had  a  daughter 
Frances  Lane  Sanders,  on 
December  29,  1994.  They 
live  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Susan 
Harrison  Edmonds  and  her 
husband,  Stewart,  had  a 
daughter,  Bailey.  They  live 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  An- 
drew Hayes  teaches  as  a 
graduate  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in 
Lincoln.  He  and  his  wife, 
Amy,  had  a  son,  Lee  Tho- 
mas, on  September  26, 
1994.  Sonja  James  is  a  poet 
and  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  She, 
her  two  sons,  and  her  hus- 
band, Abdelmalek 
Bouzahar,  live  in  Ranson, 
W.V.  Brian  Mainwaring 
serves  as  an  analyst  for  the 
army  in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 
Darby  Ray  teaches  religion 
at  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  Colleges.  She  and  her 
husband,  Raymond,  live  in 
Geneva,  NY.  Sage  Smith 
Rhodes  recently  passed  the 
Florida  bar  and  took  a  vaca- 
tion to  St.  John's  Island. 
She  and  her  husband,  Rob, 
live  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Charles  Sholten  pursues  his 
master's  degree  in  architec- 
ture at  the  San  Francisco 
Institute  of  Architecture. 
He  also  works  as  a  designer 
for  Malakoff  Woodworks. 
Charles  lives  in  Sausalito, 
Calif.  Jennifer  Cook 
Wiegand  is  a  mortgage  bro- 
ker at  Commonwealth 
United  Mortgage.  She  and 
her  husband,  Joe  (C  87), 
live  in  Kirkland,  111. 
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Robert  Morales 

18  Larue  Place  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

Thomas  Bourdeaux  and  his 
wife,  Tina,  live  in  Jackson, 
Wyo.,  where  Thomas  builds 
houses.  He  is  also  building 
apartments  in  Arkansas. 
Douglas  Brown  works  for 
Mercer  as  a  total  quality 
coordinator.  He  and  his 
wife,  Susan  Suarez  (C'88), 
live  in  Hingam,  Mass.  Mar- 
garet Campbell  joined  the 
Lovett  School  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  the  assistant  director 
of  development.  Grant 
Fletcher  and  his  wife,  Carla, 
had  a  daughter,  Madison 
Gray,  on  February  28,  1995. 
They  live  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Helen  Hiebert  works  for 
Dieu  Donne  Papermill,  a 
non-profit  arts  organization 
which  educates  the  public 
about  paper  making  and 
supplies  handmade  paper 
for  the  artistic  community. 
She  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Amy  Louttit  Johnson  and  a 
colleague  published  The 
Explicator,  A  Fifty  Year  Index. 
The  index  is  a  reference 
tool  to  find  essays  about 
literature  that  appeared  in 
the  Explicator  from  1942- 
1992.  Amy  is  the  technical 
services  librarian  at  North 
Florida  Junior  College  in 
Madison.  Robert  Libbey 
works  for  Ford  as  a  vehicle 
dynamics  analyst.  Robert 
married  Denisejantz  on 
November  12,  1994.  They 
live  in  Grosse  Pointe  Park, 
Mich.  Kerry  McCarthy  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree 
from  New  York  University  in 
folk  art  studies,  and  now 
works  as  the  director  of 
development  for  composer/ 
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choreographer,  director, 
Meredith  Monk.  Kerry  lives 
in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Robert  A. 
McKeon  and  his  wife, 
Marthavan,  had  a  son, 
Alexander  Manning,  on 
February  9,  1995.  They  live 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
Robert  writes  his  disserta- 
tion at  the  Fletcher  School 
of  Law  and  Diplomacy  at 
Tufts  University.  Elizabeth 
Owens  is  a  project  adminis- 
trator and  trainer  for  Ad- 
vance, Inc.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  also  sings  in  the 
Cathedral  Choral  Society 
which  recently  recorded  the 
North  American  premiere 
of  Berloiz's  Messe  Sollennelle 
on  the  Koch  International 
label.  Brian  Perrone  owns 
Trade  Resources  Interna- 
tional. He  and  his  wife, 
Patricia,  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  Jane  Heyward 
Read  is  the  vice-president  of 
Southeastern  Realty  in 
Charleston,  S.C.  Avery 
Sellman  Rodts  married 
Cathy  Eckardt  on  April  1, 
1995.  They  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  James  Shepherd  Jr. 
joined  Graham  &  Company, 
Inc.,  a  commercial  real  es- 
tate firm  in  Birmingham, 
Ala. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
3007 Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Sheila  Belew  works  in  the 
Office  of  Chemical  Biologi- 
cal and  Missile  Nonprolif- 
eration  for  the  State 
Department  as  a  foreign 
service  officer.  She  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C,  but  will 
be  posted  to  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many in  August.  Laura  Beth 
Porter  Berry  and  her  hus- 
band, Duke,  own  Situations, 
Inc.,  a  furniture  store  in 
Columbus,  Miss.  Lynne 
Caldwell  married  Malcolm 
Dugliss  on  May  7,  1995  at 
the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  James 
Cone  married  Deborah  Ann 
Goodwin  on  May  6,  1995  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Susan 
Harrison  Edmonds  and  her 
husband,  Stewart,  had  a 
daughter,  Bailey,  on  April  7, 
1995.  They  live  in  Birming- 


ham, Ala.  Browning  H. 
Gorrell  III  married  Iska 
Henderson  Hoole  (C'92)  on 
May  27,  1995  in  Sewanee. 
They  now  live  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Lesley  Grant  lives  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Cathy 
Stevens  Gustafson,  an  ur- 
ban forester  for  the  Village 
of  Wilmette,  and  her  hus- 
band, Rick  (C'90),  an  attor- 
ney, moved  to  the 
Edgewater  area  of  Chicago, 
111.  Gregory  Hambleton  and 
his  wife,  Linda,  were  mar- 
ried in  November,  1994. 
They  live  in  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  Julia  Ward  Hamilton 
and  her  husband,  Taylor, 
live  in  Chicago,  111.,  where 
Julia  works  for  Cook  Associ- 
ates recruiting  executives 
for  major  furniture  manu- 
facturers. Peggy  Hodgkins  is 
a  geologist  training  to  be  a 
petrophysicist  at  Amoco's 
research  center.  She  lives  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.  Christine 
Brown  James  attends  Duke 
University's  School  of  Law 
in  international  and  com- 
parative law.  She  and  her 
husband,  David  (C'84),  live 
in  Durham,  N.C.  Harris 
Podvey  works  for  Valley 
National  Bank  as  a  commer- 
cial loan  officer.  He  and  his 
wife  Sharon,  who  were  mar- 
ried on  October  30,  1994, 
live  in  Morris  Plains,  N.J. 
Mark  See  is  an  independent 
consultant  and  writer  for 
SEECORP.  He  recently  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree 
in  English  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  He  and  his 
wife,  Marcia,  live  in  Jackson, 
Miss.  Tyler  Stallings  co- 
edited  Uncontrollable  Bodies: 
Testimonies  of  Identity  and 
Culture,  an  anthology  of 
cultural  critiques.  He  lives 
in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Susan 
Suarez  works  as  a  recruiting 
manager  for  American  Man- 
agement Systems.  She  and 
her  husband,  Doug  (C'87), 
live  in  Hingham,  Mass.  Will- 
iam and  Joanne  Yoder  live 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
where  William  is  a  vice- 
president  and  branch  ad- 
ministrator for  First 
American  National  Bank. 
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John  Patten  Guerryjr. 
1 75  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  30068 

Ronald  Cherry  pursues 
graduate  studies  at  Yale 
University  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Emily  Gary- 
McCormick  recently  re- 
ceived her  master's  degree 
in  social  work.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  live  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  John  Patten 
Guerry  married  Tracy  Kim- 
berly  Gunter  on  April  22 
1995,  in  Macon,  Ga.  Amy 
Holleman  is  a  merchandis- 
ing manager  for  Eddie 
Bauer  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Jonathan  Hughes  works  as 
an  environmental  scientist 
for  Mariah  Associates,  Inc. 
in  Laramie,  Wyo.  Cameron 
McVey  married  Linda 
Jeanne  Christian  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  1994.  They  live 
in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Scott 
Warren  Mikel  is  the  presi- 
dent of  Mid-America 
Spacewall  in  Suwanee,  Ga. 
He  and  his  wife,  Hope 
Holmes  Mikel  (C'92),  live  in 
Duluth,  Ga.  Theresa  Gibson 
Rogers  and  her  husband, 
Scott,  had  a  son,  Mason 
Scott,  on  November  4,  1994. 
They  live  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
where  Theresa  is  an  engi- 
neering technician  for 
Akashic  Memories.  James 
Stone  lives  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,  where  he  is  an  associ- 
ate with  Nomura  Securities 
International,  Inc.  W.  Paul 
Sudlow  edits  and  designs 
games  for  West  End  Games 
in  Honesdale,  Pa.  Laura 
McColley  van  Assendelft 
received  her  doctorate  from 
Emory  University  in  August, 
1994.  She  is  now  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  political 
science  at  Mary  Baldwin 
College.  Laura  and  her  hus- 
band, Diederik,  live  in 
Staunton,  Va.  Rhonda 
Whittie  is  a  resident  physi- 
cian at  the  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  Denver. 


C.  Katy  Morrisey 
4713  Chalmers  Drive 
Nashville,  TN 37215 

Cynthia  Beckert  is  an  actor 
in  Orlando,  Fla.  She  re- 
cently played  Lady  Macbeth 
in  the  Brooklyn  Stage 
Company's  production  of 
Macbeth.  Jennifer  Bivens 
received  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine from  the  James  H. 
Quillen  College  of  Medi- 
cine at  East  Tennessee  State 
University.  Jennifer  began 
her  residency  in  pediatrics 
at  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi Medical  Center  in 
Jackson.  Robert  Bugg  and 
his  wife,  Jeannette,  moved 
to  Charlotte,  N.C.  where 
Robert  is  the  Charlotte 
branch  manager  for  the 
Digital  Corporation.  Timo- 
thy Chesnut,  and  his  wife, 
Cheryl  Hawkins  Chesnut 
(C'89),  live  in  Shreveport, 
La.,  where  Timothy  is  a 
woods  supervisor  and  assis- 
tant branch  manager  for 
James  M.  Vardaman  and 
Co.  William  Hurley  and  his 
wife,  Jenifer,  live  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.,  where  William 
directs  training  for  the  Ce- 
tacean Physiology  and  Per- 
formance division  of  the 
University  of  California. 
Jennie  MacGregor  married 
Joe  Davis  on  August  27, 
1994  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  They 
live  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  where 
Jennie  finishes  a  master's  in 
political  science.  Aideen 
Mannion  pursues  her 
master's  degree  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  interna- 
tional economics  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  She 
lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 
James  David  Peden  married 
Kim  Whitley  on  April  22, 
1995.  They  live  in  San  Anto- 
nio, Texas.  Joely 
Pomprowitz  teaches  paint- 
ing and  drawing  in  India- 
napolis, Ind.  Joely  has  also 
purchased  a  200  year  old 
Albani  violin  and  takes  fly- 
ing lessons.  Kathy  Travis 
works  as  a  resident  in  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  Medical 
Center  in  Jackson.  Frank 
Dowd  WaUter  is  a  senior 
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resident  analyst  at  MCI  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Sara  Josephine 
Rose  Wright  is  an  attorney 
for  Charles  J.  King,  P.C.,  in 
Columbus,  Ga. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S  Street  NW 
Washington  D.C.  20007 

Michelle  Allen-Emerson 

pursues  her  Ph.D.  in  En- 
glish at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  Charlottesville. 
Byron  Attridge  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Lee  Blizzard 
Phillips  and  her  husband, 
Will,  live  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  they  both 
attend  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Tom  Broughton  is  a 
stock  broker  for  Prudential 
Securities  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  David  Bruce  and  his 
wife,  Lisbeth,  were  married 
on  April  9,  1995,  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Joe  Burckle  stud- 
ies forestry  at  Yale  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Lucy 
Cianciolo  just  received  her 
master's  in  social  work  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee 
in  Memphis.  Mike  and 
Marilee  Douthat  Cleland 
bought  a  house  in  Duluth, 
Ga.,  where  Mike  works  for 
Management  Decisions  as  a 
staffing  analyst.  Curt 
Cloninger  teaches  English 
and  Bible  in  Fairhope,  Ala. 
Kate  Cole  works  towards  an 
law  degree  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity. Molly  Hood  Craig 
works  for  a  law  firm  in  New 
York  City.  Becca  Crumrine 
completed  her  master's 
degree  and  now  teaches 
English  at  the  Davidson 
Fine  Arts  Magnet  School  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  Dave  Cusson 
works  as  an  associate  with 
Sell  and  Melton  in  Macon, 
Ga.  Jack  Daly  is  opening  a 
Baskin  Robbins  franchise  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.  Freddie 
Devall  attends  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary  and 
does  field  work  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  This  summer 
he  is  traveling  to  Kenya  and 
Jerusalem.  Kathryn  Dunbar 
recently  reported  for  duty 
aboard  the  Coast  Guard 
Cutter  Sweetgum, 
homeported  in  Mobile,  Ala. 


William  Dunfee,  a  third 
year  medical  student  at 
Texas  A&M,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Sharpent  Surgery 
Student  of  the  Quarter 
Award.  He  and  his  wife, 
Sharon,  live  in  Temple, 
Texas.  Jason  Ehrlinspiel 
works  as  an  associate  at 
Heidelberg  and  Woodliff  in 
Jackson,  Miss.  Cynthia 
Elledge  received  her  master 
of  arts  degree  in  theological 
studies  from  the  School  of 
Theology  in  Claremont, 
Calif.  Her  permanent  ad- 
dress is  in  Charlottesville, 
Va.  Elizabeth  Elliott  works 
as  an  escrow  officer  at  Jack- 
son Hole  Title  and  Escrow. 
She  and  her  husband,  Bran- 
don, live  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.  Amanda  Ellis  is  an 
actress  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
She  recently  spent  nine 
months  in  a  touring  pro- 
duction of  The  Wizard  of  Oz. 
Liz  Evans  pursues  her  mas- 
ter of  divinity  degree  at 
Gordon  Conwell  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Hamilton, 
Mass.  Colleen  Fitzpatrick 
clerks  for  a  law  firm  in  New- 
ark, N.J.  while  she  attends 
law  school  at  Seton  Hall. 
Josh  Gladden  teaches  phys- 
ics at  Virginia  Episcopal 
School  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 
Louise  Glenn  lives  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.C.  Alex  Gold- 
smith is  an  attorney  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Erin  Vickers 
Goodloe  and  her  husband, 
John,  live  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  Erin  works  as  a 
graphic  artist.  Rob  Grafe 
attends  Virginia  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Tripp 
Gulliford  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  live  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  where  Tripp  works  as 
an  attorney  for  Ulmer, 
Murchison,  Ashby,  and  Tay- 
lor. Peggy  Will  Harrison 
and  her  husband,  Matt 
(C'90),  live  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Deanna  Hartley  works  as 
a  legal  assistant  in  Jackson, 
Wyo.  Judd  Hedrick  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of 
Miami  Law  School  in 
Florida.  Amy  Hill  teaches 
Latin  at  Brentwood  Acad- 
emy in  Brentwood,  Tenn. 
Lynda  Hodgson  teaches 
ninth  and  twelfth  grade 
English  at  Mechanicville 


High  School.  She  also 
coaches  soccer  in  the  fall, 
teaches  skiing  in  the  winter, 
and  recently  received  her 
master's  degree  from  the 
State  University  of  New 
York.  She  lives  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.Y.  Ruth 
Holt  works  in  client  rela- 
tions in  marketing  and  sales 
administration.  She  just 
bought  a  house  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Sallie  Jacobs  at- 
tends law  school  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in 
Louisville.  Kelley  Jones  lives 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  she 
works  as  a  wholesale  fabric 
representative.  Steve  Jordan 
accepted  a  position  at 
Buford  and  Ryburn  in  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Stephanie 
Woodham  Kemmer  studies 
law  at  the  Cumberland  Law 
School.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Richard,  live  in 
Centreville,  Ala.  Susan 
Floyd  King  and  her  hus- 
band, Vernon,  moved  to 
Columbus,  Miss.  Bradford 
and  Frances  Armstrong 
(C'92)  Ladd  live  in  Basking 
Ridge,  N.J.  Bradford  works 
in  management  training  for 
DSR  Senator  Shipping 
Lines.  Jane  Lake  finished 
business  school  this  spring 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Bryant 
Mackay  works  as  a  produc- 
tion assistant  for  CNN 
Sports  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Rob- 
ert Maedgen  works  as  a  fi- 
nance assistant  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Kim  McCrea  works 
for  MicroSoft  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  Marshall  McGehee  is 
an  actress  in  New  York,  N.Y. 
Jon  Meacham  writes  for  the 
Newsweek  in  New  York  City. 
Carlos  Mesa  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Allison 
Middleton  works  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  divi- 
sion of  LOMA  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Corey  and  Beth 
Purdom  Miller  live  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  where 
Beth  works  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  hospi- 
tal and  Corey  attends 
divinity  school.  Caroline 
Monte  works  for  Ernst  and 
Young  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Greg  Morrison  teaches  En- 
glish in  Morocco  for  the 
Peace  Corps.  Andy  Moore 
works  on  his  Ph.D.  at  the 


University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Buff 
Moring  directs  youth  minis- 
tries at  Christ  Church  on  St. 
Simon's  Island,  Ga.  Trey 
Morrison  teaches  SCUBA  in 
Key  West,  Fla.  Trey  Moye 
works  as  an  associate  at  the 
law  firm  of  Drew,  Eckl,  and 
Farnham  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Alice  Nazro  attends  gradu- 
ate school  in  Austin,  Texas. 
Michael  Odom  works  as  an 
associate  specializing  in 
insurance  defense  at  Clark 
and  Scott  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Scott  Ortwein  received 
hisJ.D./M.B.A.  He  and  his 
wife,  Melinda,  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Walt  and  Edith 
Wimberly  Parmer  live  in 
Austin,  Texas,  where  Edith 
graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  Law  School. 
Trayte  Gassenheimer  Peters 
works  as  a  health  physicist 
at  the  University  of  Florida 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  John 
Pieper  leads  a  Young  Life 
group  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Melinda  Ricketts 
works  as  an  associate  at 
Haynes  and  Boone  in  Dal- 
las, Texas.  Clement  and 
Charlotte  Thomas  Riddle 
moved  to  Charlottesville, 
Va.  Charlotte  graduated 
from  the  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  now 
works  as  a  pediatric  resident 
at  the  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  Center.  Clement 
works  with  North  American 
Resource  Management. 
Ramsay  and  Mary  Byrd 
Simms  moved  to  Tampa, 
Fla.  Amy  Smartt  teaches 
seventh  and  eighth  graders 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Riddick 
Smiley  and  his  wife,  Jessie 
(C'92),  have  moved  to 
Greenville,  N.C.  Fanio 
Spanos  pursues  a  master's 
degree  in  applied  art  his- 
tory at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Colum- 
bia. Laura  Splichal  lives  in 
Overland  Park,  Kan.  Gray 
Taylor  works  as  an  environ- 
mental scientist  in  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.C.  Michelle  Th- 
ompson is  the  director  of 
residential  life  at  Birming- 
ham-Southern College  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Bradley 
Touchstone  works  as  an 
intern  architect  in  Tallahas- 
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see,  Fla.  Walter  Tyree  chairs 
the  computer  science  de- 
partment at  St.  Alban's 
School  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Missy  Urich  works  as  a  per- 
sonal banker  at  Citibank  in 
New  York  City.  Meredith 
Walker  works  as  a  story  edi- 
tor for  Lucky  Duck  Produc- 
tions, Linda  Ellerbee's 
company,  and  lives  in 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Marsey 
Waller  ran  the  Chicago 
Marathon  last  fall.  She 
works  as  the  assistant  trea- 
surer for  the  Interstate 
Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Kit  Walsh  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Jennifer  Warmack 
works  in  sales  and  market- 
ing in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jim  Wells 
finished  his  master's  degree 
at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Columbia.  Bert 
White  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Krissy  Collins  White  works 
as  an  admission  coordinator 
for  the  Vail  Valley  Medical 
Center.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Robert,  live  in  Vail, 
Colo.  Caroline  Williams 
lives  in  Chicago,  111.,  where 
she  works  as  a  sales  support 
manager.  Jenny  Wilson 
works  as  a  sales  representa- 
tive in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Paul  Woodall  attends  law 
school  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Tuscaloosa. 
Kelly  Woolbright  attends 
the  University  of  South 
Carolina  in  Columbia,  in 
pursuit  of  her  master's  de- 
gree. 
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Lee  D.  Cogburn  Walsh 
710  Hinman  Ave.  #3B 
Evanston,  IL  60202 

Teran  Andes  works  as  a  se- 
nior account  executive  for 
JEA  Marketing  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  Tim  Causey  is  in  the 
top  10%  of  his  class  at  the 
University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine. Bryan  Davis  is  a  car- 
penter with  TSA,  Inc.  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Harmony 
Haskins  works  as  a  staff  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  the 
deputy  director  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Amy 
Hobeika  works  on  her  Ph.D. 


in  microbiology  and  cell 
science  at  the  University  of 
Florida  in  Gainesville.  Hope 
Holmes  Mikel  works  for 
Coldwell  Banker  Real  Estate 
in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  She  and 
her  husband,  Scott  (C'89), 
live  in  Duluth,  Ga.  Sonia 
McLeun-Ingles  and  her  hus- 
band, Juan,  live  in  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  where  Sonia  is  a 
full-time  mother  and  gradu- 
ate student.  Tara  Michele 
Mitchell  is  a  patient  account 
representative  at  Messick 
Homecare,  Inc.,  in  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.  She  re- 
cently received  her  master's 
degree  in  history.  Her  thesis 
was  titled  Sewanee's  Second 
Reconstruction:  The  Develop- 
ment of  Coeducation  at  the 
University  of  the  South. 
Kincaid  Mills  married 
Allison  Wolfe  on  May  20, 
1995  in  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Patrick  Moore  attends  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  in 
Norman,  in  pursuit  of  an 
architecture  degree.  B.  T. 
Thomas  teaches  as  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Atlanta 
where  he  is  pursuing  a 
Ph.D.  in  geology.  He  re- 
cently finished  his  master's 
degree  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. Ben  Zeigler  attends 
Harvard  Law  School  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Rebecca  Miller 

6316  Laurelwood  Drive 

Nashville,  TN 37027 

Wallace  Adams  works  at  All 
Saints'  Chapel  in  Sewanee. 
J.  C.  Austin,  and  his  wife, 
Tammy  Haston  Austin,  live 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  J.  C.  is  a 
youth  director  at  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Atlanta 
and  Tammy  is  an  aptitude 
test  administrator  at  the 
Johnson  O'Connor  Re- 
search Foundation.  Chase 
Bean  and  his  wife,  Julia 
Daniell  Bean  (C'92),  live  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where 
Chase  works  for  Tremec 
Company,  Inc.  Jeff  Bryan 
and  his  wife,  Nicole,  live  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Michael 
Cass  received  his  master's 
degree  in  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Georgia. 


He  was  managing  editor  of 
The  Red  and  the  Black,  a  stu- 
dent newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  16,000.  Jay 
Christopher  is  in  his  second 
year  of  medical  school  at 
Louisiana  State  University 
in  Shreveport,  La.  He  re- 
cently completed  a  six-week 
clerkship  in  general  surgery 
at  Newport  Naval  Hospital 
in  Newport,  R.I.John  Cobb 
lives  in  Alpharetta,  Ga. 
Jonathan  Cole  lives  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  where  he 
works  for  the  Colorado 
State  University's  Depart- 
ment of  Earth  Resources. 
Amy  Craig  is  finishing 
course  work  and  exams  for 
a  Ph.D.  in  English  at 
Princeton  University  in 
Princeton,  N.J.  Clay  Crow 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Jade 
Davis  lives  in  Miami  Shores, 
Fla.  Amy  Ditsler  works  at 
the  Mishawaka  Inn  in 
Bellvue,  Colo.  Edie  DuBose 
lives  in  Jackson,  Wyo., 
where  she  works  for  Moun- 
tain Property  Management. 
Parker  Evans  married  Jenni- 
fer Warren  in  Sewanee  in 
April.  They  live  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  where  Jennifer 
works  for  AmSouth  Bank. 
Carla  Finch  received  her 
master's  degree  from  Rice 
LIniversity  in  Houston, 
Texas.  She  is  pursuing  her 
Ph.D.  Paige  Ford  works  as  a 
youth  minister  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Philip  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Jason  Forrester  and  his 
wife,  Vidye,  live  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  where  Jason  is  en- 
rolled in  an  MALD  program 
at  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts 
University.  Cindy  Gentry 
teaches  physics  at  Franklin 
Road  Academy  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Sarah  Gilbert  works 
for  a  law  firm  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Anne  Gilligan  lives  in 
Durham,  N.C.  Spencer 
Goetz  works  for  Aviation 
Atlanta  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Eliza- 
beth Gonas  works  for  J.C. 
Bradford  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jennie  Goodrum  recently 
completed  an  internship 
with  the  Atlanta  Committee 
for  the  Olympic  Games.  She 
studies  graphic  design  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens.  Anne  Grimsley 


ranks  second  in  her  class  in 
veterinary  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  This 
summer  she  is  working  with 
an  equine  medicine/sur- 
gery group  in  Charleston, 
S.C.  Jim  Hamilton  works  as 
an  agroforestry  extensionist 
with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Villarrica,  Paraguay.  Ladson 
Hart  lives  in  Chicago,  111. 
Morgan  Healy  is  a  youth 
minister  with  SCS  LIrban 
Ministries  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Ashley  Heyer  works  as  press 
secretary  to  Buddy  Roemer, 
who  is  running  for  governor 
in  Louisiana.  She  lives  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Lynda 
Motes  Hill  works  at  the 
Marion  Co.  Juvenile  Court 
in  Jasper,  Tenn.  Kaethe 
Hoeling  is  pursuing  gradu- 
ate work  in  counseling 
while  she  works  with  the 
Arkadelphia  Public  Schools 
in  Arkadelphia,  Ark.  She 
has  also  won  two  play-writ- 
ing awards  in  Arkansas.  Leo 
Hwang-Carlos  and  his  wife, 
Malia,  had  twin  girls, 
Miriam  Soo-Young  and 
Selena  Jun-Young,  on 
March  10  1995.  They  live  in 
Shutesburg,  Mass.  Robert 
Ingram  studies  for  his  Ph.D. 
in  early  modern  British  his- 
tory at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  Charlottesville. 
Julie  Junkins  is  an  assistant 
director  of  admission  at 
Sewanee.  Carolyn 
Kannwischer  is  a  graduate 
student  in  art  history  at 
Williams  College  in 
Williamstown,  Mass.  Lloyd 
Kapp  will  enter  medical 
school  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  Courtney  Key 
works  for  HomeBank  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Carter  Knobel 
is  a  stock  broker  for  Edgar 
M.  Norris  and  Co.  in  Ander- 
son, S.C.  Gil  Kracke  lives  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Margaret 
Smith  Lamb  and  her  hus- 
band, William,  live  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.,  where  she 
works  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  coaches  high 
school  Softball.  Carrington 
Lundquist  leads  camping 
tours  around  the  country 
for  Trek  America.  John 
Magevney  works  in  the  de- 
velopment department  of 
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American  Rivers,  a  river 
conservation  group  in 
Washington,  D.C.Jill 
McClure  is  in  her  second 
year  in  the  historic  preserva- 
tion program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  in  Athens, 
Ga.  Robbin  Milam  aids 
teachers  at  Munch-tain 
Montessori  School  in 
Duxbury,  Mass.  She  also 
studies  speech-pathology. 
Rebecca  Miller  worked  at 
CNN  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  while 
completing  a  degree  in  tele- 
communications from  Indi- 
ana University.  She  is 
spending  part  of  this  sum- 
mer on  a  mission  trip  to 
Honduras.  She  lives  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Lisa  Mills 
lives  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Gavin  Moore  works 
for  Dataflex  Inc.  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Mara  Morreale  is 
in  the  writing  program  at 
the  Portfolio  Center  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  She  also  works  for 
an  attorney.  Susan  Mueller 
works  on  her  master's  de- 
gree in  public  policy  at  the 
Robertson  School  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Regent  Univer- 
sity in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
Jeff  Muench  completed 
work  on  Sen.  Bob  Kerry's 
successful  re-election  cam- 
paign and  is  now  campaign 
manager  for  David  Erdman, 
a  mayoral  candidate  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Doug 
Murray  is  a  second-year 
student  at  Emory  University 
Medical  School  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Rob  Norfleet  works  in 
the  research  department  at 
Davenport  and  Co.  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Richmond.  He  is 
training  to  be  a  financial 
analyst  for  a  regional  bro- 
kerage/investment banking 
firm.  Daphne  Owens  lives  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  where  she 
works  for  the  University  of 
Georgia's  geology  depart- 
ment. Richard  Reid  lives  in 
Jonesborough,  Tenn.  Annie 
Reinert  lives  in  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  where  she  is  a  manu- 
script editor  at  the  Facts 
and  Comparisons  Publish- 
ing Company.  Charley  Rice 
lives  in  Charlotte,  N.C, 
where  she  is  a  public 
speaker  for  a  residential 
treatment  center  for  abused 
and  neglected  children. 
John  Richards  lives  in  Char- 


lotte, N.C.  Sarah  Shepard 

lives  in  St.  Simon's  Island, 
Ga.  Christopher  Smart t 
works  for  Amer  Nielsen 
Research  in  the  Czech  Re- 
public. Greg  and  Susanna 
Rogers  Smith  live  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  where  Susanna  works 
at  Borders  Book  Shop. 
Elena  Soto  lives  in  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.,  where  she 
teaches  in  the  Teach  for 
America  Program  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Unified  School 
District.  She  is  also  perform- 
ing part-time  at  the  L.A. 
Connection  Comedy  The- 
atre. Trey  Suddarth  finished 
his  master's  of  education 
degree  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Elizabeth  Tindal  works  at 
the  Hughston  Sports  Medi- 
cine Foundation  in  Colum- 
bus, Ga.  Reese  Tisdale  lives 
in  El  Salvador  where  he 
works  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
Cameron  Tyer  has  begun 
her  first  year  in  the  MBA 
program  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.  Chip 
Wallace  works  in  corporate 
communications  for  First 
Union  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Nancy  Ward  works  for  the 
School  of  Public  Affairs  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 
She  lives  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Will  Womack  works  at 
Creations  in  Wood,  Inc.  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Claiborne 
Woodall  is  a  research  assis- 
tant and  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  Amherst. 
Claiborne  is  pursuing  a 
master  of  science  degree  in 
fire  ecology. 
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Dawn  White 
Office  of  Annual  Giving 
The  University  of  the  South 
735  University  Ave. 
Sewanee,  TN 37383 

Sean  Alves  lives  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  He  recently  traveled 
around  Europe.  Clinton 
Austin  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens.  Kemp  Baker  lives  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  works 
for  Corporate  Conservation. 
Pollyanna  Baroco  was 
awarded  a  full  scholarship 


to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see to  study  economics.  She 
lives  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 
Jennie  Bardett  works  in 
marketing  for  Protein  Tech- 
nologies International,  a 
subsidiary  of  Ralston  Purina 
Co.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Kelly 
Batcheller  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Sarah  Batts  lives  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  and  works  in 
sales.  Jason  Beck  was  com- 
missioned as  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  Military 
Intelligence  in  May,  1995 
after  training  at  Fort 
Benning  in  Georgia.  He  is 
stationed  in  Arizona. 
Kristen  Beise  is  an  English 
teacher  in  Thailand  for  first 
and  second  year  college 
level  Thai  students.  Amy 
Bowmer  is  the  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Virginia 
Resources  Authority  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Farrar 
Brown  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Rodger  Brown  is  liv- 
ing in  Sewanee.  Terra  Bul- 
lock works  as  a  private 
banker  at  the  Trust  Co. 
bank  in  Lawrenceville,  Ga. 
Will  Cassidy  is  a  manage- 
ment trainee  at  Industrial 
Tractor  Company.  He  lives 
in  Neptune  Beach,  Fla. 
Michelle  Chenault  works  as 
an  assistant  manager  at  the 
NYC  Sub  Shop  in  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyo.  Ryan  Clanton 
recently  received  his  real 
estate  license  and  is  an  asso- 
ciate for  Buckhead  Brokers 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  also  sings 
with  the  Atlanta  Opera, 
which  was  featured  on  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  in  May, 
1995.  Cynthia  Coffman  lives 
in  Dallas,  Texas.  Lindsey 
Cooper  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  was  recently  ac- 
cepted to  the  Peace  Corps. 
Louise  Cottingham  works  at 
Coxe  and  Associates  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Carl  Cravens  is  a 
financial  analyst  with 
NationsBank  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Susie  Creagh  lives  in 
Bend,  Ore.  where  she  skis, 
paints,  and  works  at  a  brew- 
ery. Shayne  Dougherty 
graduated  from  Lander 
University  with  a  degree  in 
sociology.  She  lives  in 
Greenwood,  SC.  Elizabeth 
Edmunds  works  for  a  safari 
travel  agency  in  Atlanta. 


Brook  Foust  lives  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  Melissa 
Garrett  works  as  an  intern 
for  the  High  Museum  and 
the  Atlanta  Historical  Soci- 
ety and  as  a  waitress  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Cara  Gavin  works 
as  a  junior  account  execu- 
tive at  a  public  relations 
firm  in  New  York  City.  Kim 
George  works  as  a  business 
analyst  at  Moody's  Investors 
Service  in  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Kim  Giles  is  the  associate 
director  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Greg 
Greene  is  a  contractor  sales 
representative  in  Florence, 
Ky.  Laurin  Groover  works  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Barbara 
Harris  works  as  a  foreign 
language  corespondent  for 
a  patent  attorney  firm  in 
Augsburg,  Germany.  Beth 
Haynie  works  in  develop- 
ment for  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Craig 
Heiser  works  as  a  broker  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Stuart 
Hemingway  is  the  morning 
anchorperson  for  KSUT  FM 
Four-Corners  Public  Radio 
and  a  ski/white  water  pho- 
tographer in  Durango, 
Colo.  Roseann  Hillis  works 
as  a  jewelry-making  metal 
smith  for  Margaret  Ellis 
Jewelry,  Inc.  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Stacey  Hillock  works 
in  conflict  resolutions  at  the 
Carter  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Sean  Holland  works  as  a 
chef  at  YGK  Catering  and 
Gourmet  Foods  in  Malvern, 
Pa.  He  is  also  pursuing 
graduate  studies  in  educa- 
tion. Jim  Howser  lives  in 
Aspen,  Colo.  Portia  Huff 
works  as  a  credit  manager  at 
Friedman's  Jewelers  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Marilyn 
Hulsey  works  for  WBMG-TV 
Channel  42  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Lesli  Jacobs  lives  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mary 
James  is  a  botanist  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  Hines,  Ore.  Charlie 
Johnson  is  a  tackle  techni- 
cian at  the  Saltwater  Angler 
in  Key  West,  Fla.  Ryan 
Kelley  lives  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Holly  Kirkgard  and 
Dave  Wilbourn  were  mar- 
ried on  June  10,  1995  in 
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Sewanee.  They  live  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Miles  Kirkland 
works  in  Kirkland's  retail 
management  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Christie  Kizer  is  a 
research  assistant  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medi- 
cal School  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Kristi  Kizer  is  a  mort- 
gage loan  processor  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  for  Char- 
ter Federal  Savings  Bank. 
Jeri  Lee  is  studying  to  be  a 
veterinarian  on  St.  Kitt's 
Island  in  the  Caribbean. 
Marcel  Lettre  works  for  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  in 
Washington  D.C.  Ann-Elise 
Lewallen  teaches  English  in 
Yokkaichi-shi,  Japan.  She 
traveled  to  Kobi  and  helped 
with  the  earthquake  clean- 
up. Chrissy  Lewis  teaches 
English  in  .1  Fren<  h  ( Catho- 
lic Girls  School  in  Nantes, 
France.  Joshua  Lindsey  at- 
tends law  school  at  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Tamara  Lockman  re- 
cently ended  an  internship 
with  Morgan  Keegan  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Matt 
Looney  teaches  in 
Cookeville,  Tenn.  Leigh 
Love  lives  in  Crystal  Beach, 
Texas.  She  was  recently 
awarded  a  full  scholarship 
to  Mercer  College  in  Ma- 
con, Ga.  Harris  Lowe  lives 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Buffy 
Gilman  Mackenzie  and  her 
husband,  Ross,  live  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  Buffy 
substitute  teaches.  Elizabeth 
Mallonee  works  at 
Houston's  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Pam  Mason  pursues 
her  M.Ed,  in  early  child- 
hood special  education  at 
Vanderbilt.  She  works  as  a 
research  assistant  on  an 
Enhanced  Milieu  Teaching 
grant  and  as  a  graduate 
assistant.  Patricia  Matte 
works  part-time  as  the  edi- 
tor of  a  small  newsletter  in 
New  York  City.  Wilbur 
Matthews  works  as  an  inter- 
national private  placement 
investment  banking  analyst 
for  Chemical  Bank  in  New 
York  City.  Thomas  Maybank 
is  a  fishing  guide  in  Argen- 
tina in  the  winter  and 
Alaska  in  the  summer.  Don 
McAuslan  works  as  a  bar- 


tender in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Andrew  McCalla  studies 
renewable  energies  at  Solar 
Energy  International  in 
Carbondale,  Colo.  Debbie 
McCaughan  works  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  Amy 
Covington  McDonald  works 
in  sales  administration  for  a 
music  company  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  Travis 
McDonough  and  his  wife, 
Teresa  Kirkendoll,  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
attends  law  school  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Dakin  McKay  works  on  her 
master's  degree  in  educa- 
tional psychology  in 
Starkville,  Miss.  Katherine 
Menke  studies  speech  pa- 
thology at  the  University  of 
Texas  in  Dallas.  Gene  Moss 
lives  in  Aspen,  Colo.  Saxton 
Moss  takes  classes  in 
Gainesville,  Fla.  Elizabeth 
Justice  Mulloy  and  her  hus- 
band, Trent  (C'93),  live  in 
Laurel,  Miss.,  where  Eliza- 
beth works  as  the  area  di- 
rector for  the  American 
Diabetes  Association.  Emily 
Nash  studies  for  her  masters 
in  physical  therapy  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Nancy  Nettles  attends 
the  University  of  Alabama 
in  Tuscaloosa.  Spencer 
Palmer  was  recently  ac- 
cepted to  medical  school  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Paige  Phillips  is  work- 
ing on  the  movie  Powder  in 
Houston,  Texas.  Carrieanne 
Pitts  works  as  a  camp  coun- 
selor in  Breckenridge,  Colo. 
Shannon  Prothro  works  and 
takes  classes  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Maggie  Rafter  studies 
geology  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  Athens.  Thomp- 
son Rankin  lives  in  Lorida, 
Fla.  Tony  Richards  married 
his  wife,  Maria,  on  July  23, 
1994.  They  live  in  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.,  where  Tony 
works  as  a  financial  services 
representative  for  Nashville 
Bank  of  Commerce.  Steve 
Rinck  lives  with  his  wife, 
Claudia,  in  Sewanee  and 
teaches  and  coaches  at  St. 
Andrews-Sewanee.  Allison 
Rizk  is  in  seminary  at 
Princeton  in  N.J.  Doug  Rod- 
man works  as  a  photogra- 
pher in  Durango,  Colo. 


Johannah  Rogers  works  as 
an  intern  at  a  consulting 
engineering  and  architec- 
ture firm  in  Savannah,  Ga. 
Kristen  Rogers  teaches  at 
Sacred  Heart  School  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Val 
Schmidt  graduated  high  in 
his  class  from  the  Naval 
Nuclear  School  in  Orlando. 
He  is  now  stationed  in 
Charleston,  S.C.Jill 
Schroeder  was  promoted  to 
office  manager/legislative 
aide  for  Congressman  Dan 
Burton.  She  lives  in  Arling- 
ton, Va.  Mike  Semko  at- 
tends law  school  at  Tulane 
University  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  Stacy  Shapiro  lives  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  and 
works  toward  her  masters  in 
biology  at  MTSU.  Leslie 
Sisco  lives  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  Anna  Sims  works  for 
Strom  Thurmond  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C;.  Matt  Skinner 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Daphne 
Skipper  studies  math  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in 
Lexington.  Catherine  Smith 
works  in  the  accounting 
office  of  Athletic  Club  Mary- 
land Farms  in  Brentwood, 
Tenn.  Nancy  Smith  is  a  cus- 
tomer support  analyst  for 
Blackbaud,  a  computer  soft- 
ware company,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Ted  Smith  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Liza 
Southerland  is  the  youth 
services  coordinator  at  the 
Drug  Education  Center  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Rob 
Steinfeld  studies  German 
history  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Eric  Stevenson  lives  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Fred 
Stickney  teaches  history  and 
coaches  girls  basketball  at 
his  high  school  alma  mater 
in  Mobile,  Ala.  Pearson 
Talbert  lives  in  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  where  he  works 
for  Health  South  as  an  ath- 
letic tracking  coordinator. 
Jay  Tomlin  studies  piano 
performance  and  musical 
theory  and  teaches  at  Indi- 
ana University.  Matt  Toole 
attends  medical  school  at 
Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Becca  Tuley  manages  a 
coffee  shop  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Holly  Tunnell  lives  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  She  recently 


returned  from  extensive 
travels  in  Europe.  John 
Ward  departed  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  on  April  8,  1995, 
on  Sensation,  a  70  ft. 
wooden  sailing  vessel  which 
is  bound  for  Australia.  Will 
Weaver  is  a  room  service 
waiter  in  Vail,  Colo.  Scott 
Weber  is  a  chef  in  Durango, 
Colo.  Ned  West  studies  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens.  Susie  Weston  lives 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Hart  Wilheit 
works  for  Congressman 
Nathan  Deal  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Katie  Wilson 
works  as  an  accountant  in 
Breckenridge,  Colo.  Jay 
Williams  lives  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Jennie  Williamson 
lives  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Coo- 
per Woods  attends  graduate 
school  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 


School  of  Theology 


'45 


Domenic  Ciannella  and  his 

wife,  Annette,  live  in  Hun- 
tington, N.Y.,  where 
Domenic  is  retired.  This 
year,  Domenic  and  Annette 
are  celebrating  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  and 
Domenic's  50th  ordination 
anniversary. 


'52 


Lewis  Hodgkins  and  his 
wife,  Barbee,  moved  to  a 
new  house  in  The  Dalles, 
Ore. 


'54 


David  Streett  II  and  his 

wife,  Betty  Lou,  live  in 
Clarksdale,  Miss.,  where 
David  is  retired. 


'61 


B.  Wayne  Kinyon  works  as 

the  staff  chaplain  at  St.  An- 
thony Hospital.  He  and  his 
wife,  Carolyn,  live  in 
Bethany,  Okla.  Edward 
Rouffy  is  the  rector  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church  in  Buena 
Park,  Calif.,  where  he  lives 
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with  his  wife,  Virginia.  He 
also  serves  as  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Schools  of  Pastoral 
Care. 


'69 


'64 


Peter  Beckwith,  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Springfield, 
was  recently  selected  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  in  the  Chap- 
lain Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
Reserve.  He  and  his  wife,      i 
Melinda,  who  are  celebrat- 
ing their  thirtieth  anniver- 
sary, live  in  Springfield,  111. 


'66 


Michael  Flynn  founded  the 
Renewal  Ministries  Fellow- 
ship in  Burbank,  Calif, 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Sue.  Mike  has  also  pub- 
lished three  books  in  the 
last  several  years. 


'67 


Jack  Wilson,  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Foundation  for 
International  Professional 
Exchange  (FIPE),  continues 
to  travel  on  behalf  of  that 
organization.  He  facilitates 
the  exchange  of  modern 
information  and  technology 
between  professionals  in 
the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia. Jack  also  founded  the 
Parish  Partnership  Project, 
which  allows  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  U.S.  to 
form  a  supportive  relation- 
ship with  Russian  Orthodox 
Churches.  Jack  lives  in 
Payson,  Ariz. 


'68 


William  T.  Holt  III  and  his 

wife,  Diane,  live  in  Green 
Valley,  Ariz.,  where  William 
is  rector  of  St.  Francis-in- 
the-Valley  Episcopal 
Church.  His  parish  recently 
began  an  $800,000  renova- 
tion. 


David  Elliott  HI  serves  as 
rector  of  Holy  Trinity  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Gay.  Alex 
Howard  works  as  chaplain 
to  the  Parkview  Episcopal 
Medical  Center  in  Pueblo, 
Colo.  He  also  serves  as  dean 
of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Deanery 
in  the  Diocese  of  Colorado 
and  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Diocesan  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  He  and  his  wife, 
Carla,  live  in  Beulah,  Colo. 


'74 


Norman  Baty  and  his  wife, 
Helen,  live  in  Clarksville, 
Va.,  where  Norman  is  re- 
tired. 


'77 


Jack  Barnes  is  rector  of 
Nixa  Christian  Church  in 
Nixa,  Mo.,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  Midge.  John 
Coil  is  president  of  John  A. 
Coil  and  Associates,  a  con- 
sulting firm  specializing  in 
systems  analysis,  congrega- 
tional development,  and 
conflict  resolution.  He  and 
his  wife,  Janette,  live  in  Prai- 
rie Village,  Kan. 


'79 


J.  William  Lashmet  serves  as 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
which  is  undergoing  renova- 
tion for  a  new  nave  and 
sanctuary.  He  and  his  wife, 
Susan,  live  in  Tulsa. 


'80 


Mary  Campbell  works  as  a 
priest  affiliate  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  All  Saints 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


'81 


John  Throop  and  his  wife, 
Cindy  Ford,  live  in 
Chillicothe,  111.,  where  John 
serves  as  vicar  of  St.  Francis 
Episcopal  Church.  He  re- 
cently earned  his  doctorate 
from  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Ca- 


lif. He  also  is  a  manage- 
ment consultant  and  does 
free-lance  writing  and  re- 
viewing. 


'84 


Susan  Bowman  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  called  as  a 
rector  in  the  Diocese  of 
Albany  at  St.  Michael's.  She 
also  serves  on  the  commis- 
sion on  ministry  and  the 
bishop's  pastoral  response 
team. 


'85 


Bill  Bozeman  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Ann,  live  in  Beckley, 
W.  V,  where  Bill  is  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Episco- 
pal Church. 


'86 


Ellen  Aitken  teaches  Greek 
at  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
She  also  serves  as  a  priest 
affiliate  at  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  where  she  lives 
with  her  husband,  William 
Porter. 


'87 


David  Johnson  serves  as 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection.  He  and  his 
wife,  Nora,  live  in  Starkville, 
Miss. 


'88 


John  Boucher  and  his  wife, 
Laura,  live  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  where  John  is  rector 
of  Grace  Church.  Linda 
Lowry  and  her  husband, 
James,  live  in 

Diamondhead,  Miss.,  where 
Linda  is  rector  of  St.  Tho- 
mas' Episcopal  Church.  She 
is  a  chaplain  for  the  403rd 
airlift  wing  AFRES  and  as  a 
pastoral  counselor  with 
Advanced  Psychotherapy 
Associates  in  Biloxi,  Miss. 
Linda  also  pursues  her 
D.Min.  from  Sewanee.  Bill 
Winter  serves  as  rector  of  a 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church  on  the  Northern 
Plains  of  South  Dakota.  He 
and  his  parish  recently 
completed  a  building  pro- 
gram that  doubled  the 


space  of  their  facilities.  Bill 
and  his  wife,  Rita,  live  in 
Aberdeen,  S.D. 


'90 


William  J.  Fasel  serves  as 
rector  of  The  Shepherd  of 
the  Hills  Episcopal  Church. 
He  and  his  wife,  Michelle, 
live  in  Branson,  Mo. 


'91 


Karen  Hall  serves  as  rector 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  Watertown,  S.D.Joyce 
Holmes  was  called  to  be  the 
first  full-time,  seminary- 
trained,  female  rector  in 
her  diocese.  She  is  rector  of 
St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Newton,  Kan. 
Edwin  Leider  Jr.  is  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Christopher's.  He 
and  his  wife,  Ira,  live  in 
New  Brighton,  Minn.  Edwin 
gave  the  commencement 
address  for  the  1994  gradu- 
ating class  at  the  United 
Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Twin  Cities.  He  also 
recently  finished  a  million 
dollar  renovation  and  ex- 
pansion at  his  parish. 


'92 


Timothy  McRee  is  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
in  Canton,  N.C.,  where  he 
lives  with  his  wife,  Beverly. 


'93 


John  Richardson  accepted  a 
call  to  become  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Mark's  in 
Geneva,  111.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jennifer,  live  in 
Batavia,  111. 


'94 


Robert  Nagy  now  serves  as 
vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
He  and  his  wife,  Beatrice, 
live  in  Mesa,  Ariz. 
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Malcolm  Brown,  C29,  of 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  died  on 
February  14,  1995.  Alter 
attending  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  frater- 
nity, he  managed  Mer- 
chants Fertilizer  Company 
for  28  years.  Brown  was  also 
president  of  the  Florida 
National  Bank  at  Brent  and 
was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  for  the  Federal 
Reserve.  A  lifelong  member 
of  Christ  Church,  he  served 
as  a  lay  reader,  youth  minis- 
ter, senior  warden  and 
choir  member.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters, 
three  grandchildren,  and 
six  great-grandchildren. 


William  F.  Holmes,  C'31,  of 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  on 
April  13,  1995.  Holmes  was 
a  member  of  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity.  After 
graduating  from  Sewanee 
he  obtained  his  law  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  joined  the  Inves- 
tors Diversified  Services, 
Inc.,  as  a  financial  investor. 
He  later  retired  from  that 
company.  Holmes  served  as 
a  trustee  for  Sewanee  from 
1938-43. 


Edward  B.  Crosland  Sr., 

C'32,  ofBethesda,  Md., 
died  on  April  11,  1995.  Af- 
ter leaving  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kappa  Sigma  fraternity, 
Crosland  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He 
served  in  World  War  II.  In 
1946  he  joined  AT&T  as  a 
corporate  attorney.  He  re- 
tired as  a  senior  vice-presi- 
dent with  that  company  and 
joined  the  firm  of  Sidley  & 
Austin.  He  was  a  former 
board  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  a  former 
director  of  the  American 
Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany and  South  Central 
Bell.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  American,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  bar  associations.  He  is 


survived  by  his  wife,  Marie, 
two  sons,  and  several  grand- 
children. 


Fisher  A.G.  Horlock,  C'36, 

of  Pasadena,  Texas,  died  on 
February  15,  1995.  After 
leaving  Sewanee,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Sigma  fraternity,  Horlock 
studied  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  He  worked  for 
Anderson  Brothers,  after 
serving  in  World  War  II, 
and  later  joined  Rohm  and 
Haas.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mary,  two  daughters, 
four  grandchildren,  and  a 
sister. 


Theodore  C.  Heywardjr., 

C'37,  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
died  on  March  13,  1995. 
After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity,  Heyward 
earned  an  engineering  de- 
gree from  Clemson  College, 
now  Clemson  University.  He 
then  served  in  the  Navy.  He 
was  CEO  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Heyward,  Inc. 
for  36  years  before  his  re- 
tirement in  1981.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Society  of 
Engineers  and  received  its 
Engineer  of  the  Year  Award 
in  1978.  He  also  was  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  at 
Duke  University  and  a 
former  trustee  for  Sewanee. 
As  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Comforter, 
Heyward  served  on  the  ves- 
try, the  building  committee, 
and  the  endowment  com- 
mittee. He  was  also  the 
chairman  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan Fund  for  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  North 
Carolina.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Margaret,  four 
daughters,  four  stepchil- 
dren, and  a  brother. 


Lester  R.  Chisholm,  C'40, 

of  Eunice,  La.,  died  on  Oc- 
tober 29,  1994.  Chisholm 
transferred  to  Louisiana 
State  University  and  later  to 
Tulane.  He  was  a  corporal 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and 
fought  in  World  War  II.  He 
then  returned  to  Louisiana 
where  he  worked  as  a  phar- 
macist. Chisholm  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Sovereign 
Order  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
He  is  survived  by  his 
mother. 


James  L.  Williams,  C'43,  of 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  died  on 
May  23,  1995.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Sewanee,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity,  Will- 
iams served  as  a  marine  in 
the  South  Pacific  in  World 
War  II.  He  later  received  a 
mechanical  engineering 
degree  from  the  LIniversity 
of  Kansas.  He  founded  Will- 
iams Engineering  Co.  and 
was  widely  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  underground 
storage.  He  retired  in  1987. 
Williams  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Marjorie,  a  daughter, 
a  son,  five  grandchildren, 
and  a  brother. 


The  Rev.  William  R.D. 
Turkington,  T'46,  of 

Toronto,  Ontario,  died  on 
January  16,  1995. 
Turkington  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1928  and  later  attended  the 
Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary and  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  After  his 
ordination,  he  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  In  1937  he 
made  his  Life  Profession  in 
the  order.  As  a  member  of 
the  order  he  taught  and 
served  as  headmaster  at  St. 
Andrew's  School  for  Boys. 
He  was  prior  of  Mount  Cal- 
vary Retreat  House  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Holy  Cross 
Monastery  in  New  York.  He 
served  as  superior  of  the 
order  from  1957-60.  In 


1975  he  was  stationed  to  the 
first  priory  of  the  order  in 
Canada.  While  there  he  was 
chaplain  for  the  Homewood 
House  and  spiritual  director 
for  two  of  the  order's 
groups  of  associates. 
Turkington  was  also  an  hon- 
orary assistant  at  St.  James' 
Cathedral. 


The  Rev.  James  Rayford 
McLean  Sr.,  T'49,  of 

Batesville,  Ark.,  died  on 
March  3,  1995.  Rayford  re- 
ceived his  bachelor's  degree 
from  North  Western  State 
College.  He  later  attended 
seminary  at  Sewanee. 
McLean  served  parishes 
throughout  Louisiana  in- 
cluding Pineville,  Boyce, 
and  Colfax.  He  was  general 
manager  of  Camp  Hardtner 
and  Conference  Center  and 
a  trustee  for  Sewanee.  He 
retired  in  1987.  McLean  is 
survived  by  his  son,  The 
Rev.  J.  Rayford  McLean  Jr., 
T'68. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Monk, 
T'50,  of  Batesville,  Miss., 
died  on  January  22,  1995. 
Monk,  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, graduated  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee 
before  attending  seminary 
at  Sewanee.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1950  and  served 
in  parishes  and  missions  in 
the  South  including  the 
Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd in  Brownwood,  Texas, 
and  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kosciusko,  Miss. 


James  Jackson  Richardson, 
C'52,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
died  on  January  31,  1995. 
After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Kappa  Al- 
pha fraternity,  Richardson 
fought  in  the  Korean  War. 
He  later  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  School  of 
Law  and  became  a  distin- 
guished trial  attorney  spe- 
cializing in  eminent 
domain.  He  taught  courses 
for  the  Florida  bar  and 
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And  They  Came 

Nobel  laureate  Derek  Walcott,  left, 
and  acclaimed  playwright  Arthur 
Miller  are  but  two  of  the  long  list 
of  writers  who  have  made  their  way 
to  the  Mountain.  Page  10 
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INELA  SELIMOVIC,  C'99,  a  Bosnian  stu- 
dent featured  in  this  issue,  came  to  our  of- 
fice in  early  October.  She  looks  like  a  typi- 
cal college  freshman,  but  her  concerns  and 
experiences  make  her  very  different  from  the 
typical  college  student  in  this  country.  She 
was  trying  to  fax  a  note  to  her  father,  a  soldier 
in  the  Bosnian  army,  who  had  been  injured  in 
the  brutal  war  that  plagues  his  country. 

She  has  not  seen  her  father  in  months. 
When  she  left  Bosnia  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  ultimately  to  Sewanee,  her  father 
gave  her  his  blessing  and  sound  advice.  He 
said  that  she  would  only  be  20  once,  and  she 
must  have  the  opportunity,  unlike  the  vast 
majority  of  20  year  olds  in  her  country,  to  en- 
joy her  life.  Her  story  is  a  tale  of  sacrifice  and 
redemption. 

Yasmeen  Mohiuddin,  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University,  heard 
many  stories  of  sacrifice  when  she  traveled  to 
Beijing  in  September  to  participate  in  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Women.  She 
reflects  on  her  experiences  in  this  magazine, 
and  her  perspective  on  the  conference  is  at 
once  refreshing  and  challenging. 

On  the  lighter  side  of  this  issue,  we  focus 
on  five  Sewanee  athletes  who  participate  in 
extreme  sports.  The  University  has  had  a  long 
tradition  of  graduates  who  have  challenged 
themselves  in  tough  conditions,  whether  that 
meant  paddling  down  the  Grand  Canyon  in  a 
kayak,  hanging  off  a  cliff  in  Yosemite,  or  cy- 
cling across  America.  The  athletes  in  the 
magazine  clearly  fit  into  this  tradition. 

I  want  to  conclude  with  a  letter  from 
George  Bedell,  C'50,  which  corrects  an  error 
in  the  July  1995  issue  of  Sewanee.  Dr.  Bedell,  a 
former  director  of  the  University  Press  of 
Florida  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Florida  system,  writes: 

"I  enjoy  receiving  the  alumni  magazine, 
ordinarily  read  most  everything  in  it,  but  es- 
pecially enjoyed  the  July  issue  on  writers  at 
Sewanee. 


"I  suspect  someone  else  has  already 
brought  this  to  your  attention,  but  the  photo- 
graph at  the  bottom  of  page  12  is  not  a  photo 
of  the  novelist,  Walker  Percy,  but  of  his  grand- 
father, John  Walker  Percy  (1864-1917),  class 
of  1883  at  Sewanee.  (See  the  photos  between 
pages  256-257  of  House  of  Percy,  by  Sewanee's 
own  Bertram  Wyatt-Brown,  class  of  1954.) 

"It's  all  very  confusing.  If  you'll  just  take  a 
look  at  the  index  of  Bert's  book  under  'Percy' 
and  note  the  number  of  times  names  are  re- 
peated, you'll  see  how  easy  it  is  to  be  fooled. 
One  giveaway  that  John  Walker  is  not  Walker 
the  novelist,  though,  is  the  garb  John  Walker 
is  decked  out  in.  The  novelist  was  born  in 
1916,  the  year  before  John  Walker  died. 
Walker  the  novelist  dressed  pretty  much  the 
way  you  and  I  do. 

"Oh  well;  no  big  deal.  Best  wishes  and 
keep  up  the  good  work." 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  on  the  same 
page  of  that  issue,  the  picture  of  William 
Alexander  Percy  is  improperly  identified. 
The  person  pictured  is,  in  fact,  William 
Armstrong  Percy,  Class  of  1882  at  Sewanee. 
George  Bedell  is  right;  it  is  very  confusing. 

We  regret  the  error,  and  we  have  noted  the 
changes  on  the  back  of  our  archival  photos  so 
we  won't  run  into  this  problem  again. 

— RB 


E-Mail:  rbraclfor@sewci.nee.edu 
World  Wide  Web  site: 
h lip: //www.  sewa  nee.  edit 
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Astonishment,  Athletics,  and  Aid 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  from  my  notebook: 
Astonished  faces  and  cries  of  sheer  delight:  these 
were  some  of  the  reactions  of  students,  their  par- 
ents, and  other  visitors  to  the  newly  renovated  Hodgson 
Hall.  The  former  hospital  and  sometime  residence  hall 
has  now  been  entirely  remodeled  at  a  cost  of  $3.23  mil- 
lion. The  first  stone  building  built  on  campus,  Hodgson 
now  ranks  among  the  first  in  function,  beauty,  and  con- 
venience. Housing  62  students  in  suites  and  double 
rooms,  Hodgson  continues  the  trend  of  making  our 
student  housing  first-class.  It  began  with  the  overhaul  of 
Quintard,  Johnson,  Gorgas,  Hoffman,  and  Cleveland 
dorms.  All  have  had  substantial  renovations,  and 
Benedict,  Emery,  and  Phillips  are  scheduled  for  the 
summer  of  1996. 

Two  special  features  of  Hodgson  deserve  notice. 
Curlicue  Road  has  been  routed  down  the  hill  and  away 
from  Hodgson,  thus  creating  a  green  expanse  between 
Hodgson,  Phillips,  and  the  former  nurses'  houses.  The 
other  feature  represents  a  blend  of  tradition,  history, 
and  nostalgia:  the  operating  room  light  from  the  days 
when  Hodgson  was  a  hospital  now  hangs  from  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  common  room,  a  reminder  of  the  building's 
storied  past  and  of  other,  less  pleasant,  but  necessary, 
moments. 

■   ■   ■ 

The  arrival  of  Mark  Webb  as  the  new  director  of  ath- 
letics inaugurates  a  new  era  at  the  Fowler  Sport  and  Fit- 
ness Center.  Drawing  upon  the  legacy  of  Gordon  Clark, 
Walter  Bryant,  and  Bill  Huyck,  Mark  inherits  one  of  the 
best  facilities  at  any  Division  III  school,  a  group  of  tal- 
ented coaches,  and  some  very  committed  student-ath- 
letes. Mark  comes  to  Sewanee  from  Vanderbilt,  where  he 
coached  track  and  served  as  assistant  athletic  director.  He 
earned  an  MBA  degree  from  the  Owen  School  at  Vander- 
bilt. 

Now  that  the  University  has  had  a  year's  worth  of 
experience  with  the  Fowler  Center,  Mark  will  be  ex- 
panding the  intramural  programs,  increasing  commu- 
nity participation  and  programming  as  appropriate, 
and  helping  the  University  develop  an  employee  well- 
ness program.  The  latter  effort,  much  in  vogue  else- 
where, will  allow  our  staff  to  enhance  their  own  well- 
being  and  increase  our  overall  productivity.  With  many 
employees  already  jogging,  hiking,  and  swimming, 
among  other  things,  the  new  program  will  have  ready 
appeal.  Mark  will  also  help  represent  the  University  at 
alumni  events  and  other  functions. 


decade  or  more.  With  our  strong  endowment  and  inter- 
nal fiscal  controls,  the  University  of  the  South  remains 
able  to  meet  full-demonstrated  need  through  grants, 
work  study,  guaranteed  student  loans,  and  other  finan- 
cial aid  programs.  These  programs,  along  with  our 
merit-based  awards  such  as  the  Benedict,  Wilkins,  and 
Baldwin  scholarships,  have  allowed  the  college  to  re- 
cruit some  very  talented  freshmen. 

Federal  efforts  to  cut  student  financial  aid  have  been 
resisted  by  Sewanee  and  the  professional  associations  to 
which  we  belong.  We  will  continue  to  resist  attempts  to 
shortchange  the  future  of  America  with  budget  cuts 
that  may  deprive  students  of  the  chance  to  attend 
Sewanee  or  other  institutions  of  higher  education.  To 
date.  Congress  itself  has  resisted  some  of  the  most 
sweeping  changes  that  have  been  aired,  but  the  pres- 
sure for  cuts  in  the  budget  will  continue. 

We  are  especially  concerned  about  possible  changes 
to  the  Stafford  loan  subsidy  program,  in  which  the  fed- 
eral government  pays  the  interest  on  the  loan  while  the 
student  is  in  college.  So  far  only  the  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional part  of  this  aid  has  been  cut,  but  we  continue 
to  be  concerned.  If  the  Stafford  loan  subsidy  is  elimi- 
nated, the  cost  of  borrowing  for  a  Sewanee  education 
will  automatically  go  up  at  least  10%  for  the  more  than 
425  students  who  hold  them.  Moreover,  cuts  here  would 
hurt  these  same  students  if  they  were  considering 
graduate  or  professional  schools. 

Fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  of  federal  funds  must  be 
eliminated.  That  can  be  achieved  without  too  much  dif- 
ficulty, particularly  if  the  trade  and  vocational  schools 
are  prevented  from  receiving  federal  funds  along  the 
lines  in  place  for  the  last  decade  or  more.  And  Sewanee, 
like  other  colleges  and  universities,  must  be  sensitive  to 
cost  containment  issues.  The  nation's  long-standing 
commitment  to  higher  education  since  the  GI  Bill  of 
World  War  II  has  helped  foster  our  economic  and  tech- 
nological positions  in  the  world.  To  cut  back  now,  just 
when  educated  leaders,  researchers,  and  those  trained 
in  high  technology  are  needed,  may  severely  damage 
the  future  of  the  country.  While  many  may  disagree 
about  the  current  budget  discussions,  we  hope  alumni, 
friends,  and  parents  will  continue  to  support  federal 
help  by  ensuring  that  opportunities  in  higher  education 
continue  for  all  of  Sewanee 's  constituencies,  not  least 
the  middle  class  who  benefit  the  most  from  this  form  of 


assistance. 


<^L»~J)IA'. 


Financial  aid  remains  one  of  the  reasons  Sewanee 
has  competed  so  effectively  for  students  over  the  last 
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Alumni  and  Friends 
Contribute  $10.1 


MEMBERS  of  the  Sewanee  family  have  again  rallied 
around  the  institution  to  provide  another  impres- 
sive show  of  support.  During  the  fiscal  year  com- 
pleted on  June  30,  1995,  Sewanee's  supporters  gave 
$10.1  million  to  the  institution. 

"In  these  economic  times,"  says  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Williamson,  vice-chancellor  and  president,  "it  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  our  supporters  affirm  their  belief  in  the  Uni- 
versity. These  gifts  ensure  Sewanee's  distinctive  liberal 
arts  and  theological  education  programs  will  continue 
to  thrive." 

The  Sewanee  Annual  Fund  posted  another  strong 
year  as  well,  closing  the  books  with  $1 .57  million  raised. 
The  level  of  alumni  participation  increased  from  42 
percent  to  45  percent.  And  on  the  Sewanee  campus, 
faculty  and  staff  members  boosted  their  efforts  with  64 
percent  participating  in  the  fund  drive  compared  with 
58  percent  a  year  ago.  "We  are  fortunate  to  have  faculty 
and  staff  members,"  says  Williamson,  "who  demonstrate 
their  care  both  financially  and  by  the  work  that  is  ac- 
complished at  the  University  every  day." 

The  strong  giving  during  the  fiscal  year  bolstered 
The  Campaign  for  Sewanee,  which  has  now  raised  $69 
million  toward  its  goal  of  $91.5  million. 


Political  Science  Honorary 
Gets  National  Recognition 

GAMMA  SIGMA,  the  University  of  the  South's  chap- 
ter of  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  the  national  political  science 
honor  society,  has  been  named  one  of  the 
organization's  best  chapters  among  institutions  with  less 
than  6,000  total  enrollment. 

According  to  James  Lengle,  executive  director  of  Pi 
Sigma  Alpha,  the  best  chapter  award  is  a  new  program 
intended  to  recognize  local  chapters  that  are  particu- 
larly active  in  their  department  and  university  in  fur- 
thering the  goals  of  the  honor  society. 

In  the  past  year,  Gamma  Sigma,  under  the  direction 
of  Gilbert  Gilchrist,  professor  of  political  science,  spon- 
sored a  panel  discussion  focusing  on  Bosnia,  presented 
a  talk  on  China  and  has  also  helped  the  political  science 
department  by  arranging  discussion  sessions  with  appli- 
cants for  sabbatical  replacement  positions  as  well  as  par- 
ticipating in  discussions  of  the  department's  proposed 
restructuring  of  the  political  science  major. 
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Sewanee  Fares  Well  in  College  Guides 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  the  South  has  again  been 
named  among  the  nation's  top  liberal  arts  colleges 
by  U.S.  News  Cf  World  Report 's  annual  guide.  In  rank- 
ings featured  in  the  September  18  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine, Sewanee  was  named  27th  among  national  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Sewanee  was  the  only  institution  in  Tennes- 
see ranked  in  the  top  40  national  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
one  of  only  three  southern  institutions  in  the  top  40. 

Sewanee's  excellence  in  teaching  was  also  recog- 
nized by  the  publication.  In  a  new  category,  the  institu- 
tion was  ranked  24th  among  national  liberal  arts  col- 
leges with  "an  unusually  strong  commitment  to  under- 
graduate teaching." 

In  the  September  25  issue,  U.S.  News  ranked  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  South  third  among  best  buys  in  national 
liberal  arts  colleges;  the  ranking  was  based  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  institution  and  the  total  cost  of  attending 
Sewanee.  Taking  into  account  the  University's  "dis- 
counted" price,  which  factors  in  need-  and  merit-based 
aid,  Sewanee  was  the  only  southern  institution  included 
in  the  top  15  national  liberal  arts  colleges. 

U.S.  News  wasn't  the  only  publication  to  place 
Sewanee  among  the  nation's  best  schools.  In  his  annual 
guide  to  colleges,  Edward  Fiske,  former  education 
writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  said  that  dedication, 
honor  and  tradition  are  qualities  that  are  "as  much  a 
part  of  Sewanee  as  the  curriculum  that  is  taught  there. 
And  combined  they  offer  a  way  of  life  that  has  a  pro- 
found effect  on  those  who  attend."  Fiske  also  named 
Sewanee  one  of  42  "best  buys"  among  the  schools  re- 
viewed in  his  book. 

And  Money  magazine  again  placed  Sewanee  in  its  list 
of  the  100  best  buys  among  colleges.  This  year,  Sewanee 
was  49th  in  that  tally  and  ninth  among  Money  s  listing  of 
liberal  arts  colleges. 
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The  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols 
to  Be  Held  December  3 

THE  36TH  FESTIVAL  of  Lessons  and  Carols  at  the 
University  of  the  South  for  1995  will  be  held  on 
Sunday,  December  3,  at  5  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  (CST) 
in  All  Saints'  Chapel.  These  services  are  open  to  the 
public  with  no  reserved  seating.  Refreshments  will  be 
served  in  line  and  in  Convocation  Hall  prior  to  seating, 
which  will  begin  at  4  p.nj.  and  7  p.m. — one  hour  before 
each  service.  Seating  will  be  on  a  first-come  basis. 

The  Saturday  service  is  now  reserved  for  parents  and 
relatives  of  the  University  Choir,  members  of  Episcopal 
parishes  who  have  made  substantial  commitments  to 
Sewanee,  members  of  the  L'niversity's  governing 
boards,  and  individuals  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  LJniversity.  This  change 
was  made  to  provide  better  seating  for  the  public  ser- 
vices on  Sunday. 

Through  music  and  readings,  the  Festival  of  Lessons 
and  Carols  explores  Christian  themes  of  God's  Advent 
and  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  service  was  devel- 
oped from  ancient  forms  of  worship  and  further 
adapted  from  a  service  which  has  been  sung  annually 
and  broadcast  throughout  the  world  from  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  in  Cambridge,  England,  since  1918. 

During  the  Festival  of  Lessons  and  Carols,  the  Uni- 
versity Choir  sings  carols  appropriate  to  the  season  of 
Advent  and  Christmas  after  the  reading  of  each  lesson. 

Directed  by  Dr.  Robert  G.  Delcamp,  university  organ- 
ist and  choirmaster  and  associate  professor  of  music,  the 
University  Choir  provides  music  for  worship  services  in 
All  Saints'  Chapel  throughout  the  year.  The  choir  is 
composed  of  more  than  80  undergraduate  students 
from  Sewanee 's  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


Old  Hospital  Cures  Growing  Pains 

THIS  FALL,  approximately  60  students  moved  into 
Sewanee's  newest  dormitory,  Hodgson  Hall.  Origi- 
nally built  as  a  library  in  1875,  Hodgson,  which  is 
the  oldest  stone  structure  on  campus,  became  a  hospi- 
tal for  the  University's  medical  school  in  1899.  The 
building  burned  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  was 
restored  in  1910.  Over  the  years,  it  has  had  several  reno- 
vations and  additions,  the  last  one  in  1951. 

The  building  ceased  its  function  as  a  hospital  in  1975 
with  the  construction  of  the  new  Emerald-Hodgson 
Hospital.  In  mi  1 1  i.i  i  lii  in-,  n  has  served  intermittent!)  as 
a  dormitory  until  1989. 


Today,  Hodgson  Hall  is  a  modern,  14-suite  dormi- 
tory with  room  for  62  student  beds.  The  newly  air-con- 
ditioned structure,  which  has  helped  immensely  in  the 
Lhiiversity's  efforts  to  house  a  record  number  of  stu- 
dents, has  a  number  of  unique  architectural  features  in- 
cluding an  atrium  lounge  which  incorporates  the  old 
chrome  and  glass  operating  room  spotlights.  And  the 
variously  sized  suites  will  help  provide  flexibility  for  use 
as  housing  during  adult  summer  programs. 

The  project,  which  was  designed  by  the  Nashville  ar- 
chitectural firm  of  Baird  Dixon,  cost  $3.2  million  to 
complete. 

Brown  Foundation  Fellow 
Focuses  on  Race  Relations 

ROBERT  A.  PRATT,  associate  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  is  the  Brown  Foundation 
Fellow  at  the  University  during  the  fall  semester. 

Pratt,  whose  courses  at  the  University  of  Georgia  fo- 
cus on  African-American  history,  has  served  as  interim 
director  of  that  school's  Institute  for  African-American 
Studies.  Among  the  courses  he  currently  teaches  there 
are:  Early  Black  America,  Race  and  Ethnicity  in 
America,  The  Origins  of  the  Black  Civil  Rights  Move- 
ment, and  several  colloquia  and  seminars  that  focus  on 
race  relations  and  the  civil  rights  movement. 

In  1992,  Pratt  authored  The  Color  of  Their  Skin:  Educa- 
tion and  Race  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  1954-1989,  which  was 
the  winner  of  the  1993  Outstanding  Book  Award  from 
the  Gustavaus  Myers  Center  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Rights  in  the  United  States.  Pratt  also  has  written  nu- 
merous articles  including  "A  Promise  Unfulfilled: 
School  Desegregation  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  1956- 
1986."  for  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography. 

Currently,  he  is  editing  a  collection  of  essays,  pre- 
sented during  a  conference  exploring  black  and  white 
perspectives  of  the  American  South,  to  be  published  by 
the  University  of  Georgia  Press.  He  also  is  co-authoring 
a  biography  of  Horace  Ward,  the  first  black  to  attempt 
to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Georgia's  law  school.  In 
addition,  Pratt  has  recently  started  to  research  a  history 
of  the  lives  of  Richard  and  Mildred  Loving  who,  in  1967, 
successfully  challenged  Virginia's  statute  prohibiting 
interracial  marriages. 

The  Brown  Foundation  Tutorial  Fellowship  was  es- 
tablished at  Sewanee  in  1971  by  a  gift  from  the  Brown 
Foundation  of  Houston,  Texas.  The  endowed  fund  al- 
lows the  University  to  appoint  distinguished  scholars  to 
teach  for  a  limited  period  in  one  of  the  disciplines  rep- 
resented in  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sciences. 
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Another  Bumper  Year  for  Enrollment 


Scott  Wilson  in  the  Chinese  countryside 


On  Chinese  Entrepreneurs 


s 


COTT  WILSON,  an  assistant  professor  of  political 
science  at  Sewanee,  spent  eight  weeks  in  Shanghai, 
China,  and  two  of  its  surrounding  villages  this  sum- 
mer studying  the  effect  of  a  cash  economy  on  the  village 
structure.  Wilson  began  studying  this  phenomenon  for 
his  doctoral  thesis  with  an  initial  research  trip  in  1991 
and  a  follow-up  visit  in  1992. 

With  his  previous  visits,  Wilson  concluded  that  be- 
tween 1978  and  1992  the  average  villager's  real  cash  in- 
come increased  six  fold.  "After  1978  the  villages  had  a 
lot  more  cash  in  hand,"  he  says.  "They  were  engaging  in 
private  agriculture  instead  of  collective  agriculture.  It 
was  a  huge  transformation  in  the  countryside.  The  vil- 
lagers are  not  dependent  on  state  officials  like  they  used 
to  be.  They  are  more  autonomous  and  entrepreneur- 
ial." 

This  summer's  visit  was  aimed  at  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  this  independence.  Wilson's  goal  was  to  add 
more  data  to  his  dissertation  and  to  observe  any 
changes  in  the  last  three  years.  The  most  dramatic 
change  was  the  demolition  of  a  large  number  of  private 
homes  to  build  apartment  houses.  Although  Wilson 
feared  the  plan  would  have  negative  repercussions  he 
observed  that  the  compensation  the  villagers  received 
worked  to  their  benefit.  Most  residents  made  a  profit  on 
selling  their  property  and  buying  an  apartment,  again, 
allowing  more  cash  for  their  use. 

After  watching  growth  and  change  of  this  kind  for 
over  four  years,  Wilson  believes  this  last  visit  completes 
his  project.  He  currently  studies  Japanese  in  hopes  of 
returning  to  the  East  with  more  socio-economic  re- 
search in  a  different  area:  comparing  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese business  cultures. 
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OTAL  ENROLLMENT  at  Sewanee  continues  to 
rise.  For  the  second  consecutive  year  every  fresh- 
man, 370  in  all,  and  every  transfer  student,  17,  ar- 
rived to  pick  up  their  keys  and  move  into  ilieir  resi- 
dence halls  as  the  fall  semester  began.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  class  in  the  University's  history.  Last  year's 
freshmen  class  was  the  largest,  by  a  slim  margin,  with 
371  first-year  students. 

"We  are  extremely  pleased  with  this  response  during 
this  extremely  competitive  time  in  student  recruiting," 
says  Robert  Hedrick,  director  of  admission. 

Final  fall  enrollment  for  undergraduates  is  expected 
to  be  at  or  near  1,220  students  (compared  to  last  year's 
1,213). 

Enrollment  at  the  School  of  Theology  remains 
strong  as  well.  This  year,  23  new  seminarians  began 
classes  at  the  seminary,  bringing  the  overall  enrollment 
at  the  School  to  the  board  of  trustee-mandated  cap  of 
80  students. 


Sewanee  continues  to  at- 
tract superb  students  from 
throughout  the  country. 


Biology  Professor  Earns  NSF  Grant 

NANCY  BERNFR,  assistant  professor  of  biology,  has 
been  awarded  an  18-month  research  planning 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
purpose  of  this  specific  type  of  funding  is  to  allow 
women  researchers  who  have  not  served  as  a  principal 
investigator  to  gather  preliminary  data  in  order  to  write 
a  full  grant  proposal. 

Berner's  research  will  attempt  to  determine  the  bio- 
logical mechanisms  that  allow  warm-blooded  animals  to 
produce  more  heat  than  cold-blooded  animals  and  how 
the  differences  between  the  two  types  of  animals  may 
have  evolved. 

At  the  end  of  her  planning  grant,  Berner  will  submit 
a  full  proposal  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
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A  LONG, 

Inela  Selimovic,  C'99, 

DANGEROUS 

makes  her  way  to  Sewanee 

JOURNEY 

from  war-torn  Bosnia 


BY    SARAH    METZGAR,    C"94 


IN  THE  SPRING  of  1995  most  high  school 
seniors  were  buying  hot  plates  for  their 
dorm  rooms  and  new  clothes  for  the  prom. 
Inela  Selimovic,  C'99,  was  in  a  Bosnian 
prison. 

After  three  years  of  war  in  her  native  city  of 
Bihac,  Selimovic  was  trying  to  escape  to 
Croatia  with  a  thin  hope  that  she  could  leave 
the  former  Yugoslavian  republic.  Her  journey 
took  her  through  the  war-torn  cities  of  her 
country  and,  eventually,  to  a  Serbian-con- 
trolled border  and  jail. 

Selimovic  left  Bihac  in  February  of  1995. 
She  knew  that  if  she  wanted  to  have  a  future 
she  would  have  to  leave  her  homeland.  By  the 
age  of  20  she  had  seen  her  friends  and  family 
maimed  and  killed,  lived  without  running 
water  and  electricity  for  three  years,  and  tried 
to  survive  under  the  constant  shelling  of 
those  who  used  to  be  her  classmates  and 
neighbors. 

In  March  she  and  a  friend  were  dropped 
off  at  the  border  of  Serbian-controlled 
Croatia  in  a  hearse.  The  two  young  women 
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showed  their  papers  to  the  border  guards  and 
prepared  to  cross.  Although  they  had  the  ap- 
propriate visas  they  were  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  they  had  to  go  to  prison  for  six 
months.  It  was  then  that  she  caught  sight  of  a 
chutnik,  a  member  of  a  division  of  soldiers 
similar  in  reputation  to  the  Nazi  storm  troop- 
ers of  World  War  II.  "I  said  to  my  friend:  'This 
is  the  end.'"  As  she  resigned  herself  to  her 
fate  she  made  one  request — that  someone 
notify  any  international  organization  of  her 
whereabouts;  a  request  that,  ultimately,  saved 
Selimovic  and  her  friend  from  months  in  jail. 

After  seven  days  of  detainment  and  agoniz- 
ing questioning,  a  United  Nations  represen- 
tative freed  them  from  jail  only  to  transfer 
them  to  a  refugee  center.  The  days  they  spent 
in  the  Serbian  camp  were  even  more  difficult. 
"That  was  the  first  time  I  started  to  cry,"  she 
recalls.  "I  didn't  ciy  in  prison.  I  couldn't  cry 
in  a  cell  surrounded  by  four  walls.  What  was 
worse  was  that  they  wanted  me  to  stand  in 
front  of  Bosnian  television  cameras  and  tell 
that  I  didn't  like  my  country,  my  Bosnia,  my 
system.  They  wanted  me  to  say  that  I  was 
there  because  I  enjoy  being  there  even  when 
my  family  and  my  friends  were  injured  and 
killed." 

Selimovic  and  her  friend  successfully 
dodged  the  cameras  but  still  had  to  endure 
months  in  the  refugee  camp.  When  they  were 
finally  able  to  enter  Croatia  in  April,  they 
were  still  not  free  of  the  tortures  of  war.  "I  was 
distraught  because  I  had  spent  two  months 
with  my  enemies  and  I  had  such  a  hard  time. 
I  couldn't  enjoy  freedom." 

Freedom  became  a  reality  for  her  when 
she  contacted  a  friend  in  the  United  States. 
The  friend  had  asked  Selimovic  to  fax  her 
grades  to  her  in  the  U.S.  months  before  in 
hopes  that  she  could  get  them  to  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  (FOR),  a  group  trying 
to  get  Bosnian  students  out  of  the  country.  "I 
faxed  my  grades  but  I  didn't  believe  that 
something  would  happen.  In  Bihac  I  couldn't 
plan.  There  was  no  planning  for  tomorrow 
because  I  might  be  killed.  I  told  her  'If  I  stay 
alive  it  would  be  a  miracle.'" 

Her  friend  had  good  news.  She  informed 
Selimovic  that  she  had  received  a  four-year- 
scholarship  to  Sewanee.  "It  was  one  of  the 


happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment that  God  helped  me  with  my  journey 
and  all  through  that  three  years  of  shelling." 
But  the  joy  was  bittersweet.  She  wanted  to 
share  the  news  with  her  father,  but  she  had 
no  way  to  tell  him  of  her  good  fortune.  Once 
a  chemistry  teacher  and  school  principal,  he 
now  fights  on  the  front  lines.  "I  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  his  daughter  finally  got  a  chance  for 
a  better  tomorrow." 

Two  months  later  Selimovic  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  made  her  way  to  Sewanee 
to  meet  with  her  host  family — polticial  sci- 
ence professor  Scott  Wilson  and  his  wife 
Sherri  Bergman,  who  was  instrumental  in  the 
plan  to  bring  Selimovic  to  Sewanee.  Bergman 
was  inspired  to  act  when  she  heard  represen- 
tatives from  the  FOR  speak  at  a  Rotary  Club 
meeting  in  her  former  home  of  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
"When  I  hear  about  the  holocaust,"  says 
Bergman,  "my  reaction  is  always  'How  could 
anyone  let  that  happen?'  I  didn't  want  an- 
other generation  asking  why  we  didn't  do 
anything." 

Bergman  approached  Vice-Chancellor 
Samuel  Williamson  with  the  idea  of  sponsor- 
ing a  Bosnian  student.  She  was  unaware  that 
Dr.  Williamson  had  spent  over  30  years  of  his 
academic  life  studying  the  area  formerly 
known  as  Yugoslavia.  His  depth  of  knowledge 
and  personal  experience  motivated  him  to 
not  only  agree  to  the  plan,  but  to  offer  to  pay 
for  Selimovic's  expenses  from  his  own  discre- 
tionary fund.  "It  is  one  of  those  times  where, 
if  we  could  find  an  individual  who  would  fit  in 
our  educational  system,  we  ought  to  do  it.  I 
did  it  partly  for  religious  reasons  in  the  sense 
that  we  should  reach  out  and  be  an  embrac- 
ing society,  and  partly  out  of  frustration  with 
the  policies  of  the  American  government 
about  Bosnia,"  says  Williamson. 

Now  that  Selimovic  has  begun  her  college 
career  she  is  looking  ahead  for  the  first  time 
in  a  long  time.  She  is  trying  to  take  the  advice 
that  her  father  gave  her  in  the  most  recent 
letter  she  received  from  him  dated  July  17. 
"He  told  me  that  I  have  to  live  here  and  not 
to  be  in  Bihac  in  my  mind.  He  says  I  should 
try  to  enjoy  being  20  because  you  are  only  20 
once  in  your  life,  and  that  I  should  be  happy 
that  I  am  safe." 
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Eric  and  Bobby  Newman  with  their  father,  Stanford. 
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Eric,  L'70,  and  Bobby  Newman's,  C73,    100-year-old  ramily  company, 
M  &  N  Cigar  Manufacturers,    improves  witb  age 


BY  JOE     ROMANO 


Nearly  a  decade  ago  when  Eric,  C'70,  and 
Bobby,  C'73,  Newman,  in  partnership  with  their 
father,  decided  to  undertake  a  leveraged  buyout 
of  the  century-old,  family-owned  company,  they 
wondered  if  they  were  doing  the  right  thing.  At 
that  time,  the  cigar  industry  was  suffering  from 
a  30-year  decline  in  sales.  In  1964,  more  than 
eight  billion  cigars  were  sold;  by  1992,  that  num- 
ber had  dwindled  to  just  two  billion. 

But  during  the  last  few  years  the  cigar  busi- 
ness has  been  booming,  and  brothers  Eric  and 
Bobby  Newman  are  doing  all  they  can  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  products  from  their 
company,  M&N  Cigar  Manufacturers  in  Tampa. 


Imported  handmade  cigars,  machine  rolled — it 
doesn't  seem  to  matter,  they're  all  selling  faster 
than  they  can  be  made.  So  fast,  in  fact,  that  the 
company  recently  made  the  unprecedented  de- 
cision not  to  open  any  new  accounts  with  retail- 
ers in  order  to  be  able  to  service  those  it  already 
has. 

Why  the  sudden  resurgence  in  cigars?  Today, 
the  largest  growing  segment  of  the  cigar-smok- 
ing population  consists  of  young  urban  profes- 
sionals. They  view  cigars  as  a  luxury,  smoking 
them  on  special  occasions.  Though  they  smoke 
far  fewer  cigars  than  aficionados  of  the  past, 
these  new  enthusiasts  are  willing  to  pay  much 
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more  for  a  premium 
cigar  than  ever  before. 

Bobby  Newman,  who  serves  as  M&N's 
executive  vice  president  for  sales,  compares 
the  smoking  of  a  premium  cigar  to  the  drinking 
of  a  fine  wine.  "It's  a  ritual  for  many  people. 
They  enjoy  the  smells,  clipping  off  the  head; 
they  find  it  very  relaxing,"  he  says.  And  like 
wines,  there  is  a  cigar  for  virtually  every  taste. 
Cigars,  which  are  never  inhaled,  can  be  strong, 
heavy,  light  or  sweet,  he  says.  And  it  is  the  army 
of  new  fans  who  enjoy  these  flavors  that  is  keep- 
ing the  M&N  company  running  at  maximum  ca- 
pacity. 


"Three  weeks  after 
we  bought  the  business, 
on  Valentine's  Day  in  1986,  God  must 
have  felt  sorry  for  us,"  recalls  Eric,  "because 
Carlos  Fuente  [whose  family  operates  several 
cigar  factories  in  the  Dominican  Republic] 
called  my  father  up  and  asked  if  we  were  inter- 
ested in  making  low-end  cigars  for  their  label." 
The  elder  Newman,  Stanford,  quickly  agreed 
but  asked  if  the  Fuentes,  in  return,  would  pro- 
duce a  premium  cigar  for  M&N.  Fuente  said  yes 
and  with  the  signing  of  the  agreement  between 
the  two  firms,  the  M&N  company  was  a  player  in 
the  highly  competitive  premium  imported  cigar 
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Photograph  courtesy  of  Cigar  Aficionado. 

"we  were  one  of  the 
few  cigar  companies  in 

the  world  to  add 

another  factory  in  the 

last  several  years," 

says  Bobby  Newman. 

"we  like  to  think  that 

we  were  able  to  see  a 

little  bit  over  the 

horizon  and  realize 

that  something  was 

going  to  happen." 


market.  "The  market  had  changed.  The  do- 
mestic industry  for  machine  made  cigars  was 
declining.  People  wanted  imported,  hand- 
made cigars  just  like  they  wanted  imported 
watches  or  imported  shoes.  This  was  true 
then,  and  it  is  even  more  true  today,"  says 
Eric. 

The  first  collaborative  effort  between  the 
Newmans  and  the  Fuentes  was  a  premium 
bundled  cigar  called  "La  Unica."  Normally, 
Eric  explains,  manufacturers  sell  their  best 
cigars  individually  wrapped  and  banded  in 
boxes.  Seconds  and  lesser  quality  cigars  are 
sold  by  the  bundle  (minus  the  wrappers  and 
bands) ,  but  the  Newmans  decided  to  bundle 
premium,  imported  cigars  and  sell  them  at  a 
lower  cost  than  their  boxed  counterparts.  As 
a  result,  "La  Unica"  has  been  the  best  selling 
bundled  cigar  over  the  last  decade. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  firms 
worked  so  well  that  in  1990  the  organizations 
formed  a  new  venture,  known  as  FANCO, 
which  distributes  all  of  M&N's  cigars  and 
many  of  those  produced  by  the  Fuentes  as 


well.  Last  year,  the  company  distributed  some 
35  million  cigars  to  the  marketplace,  about  25 
million  of  which  were  the  imported,  hand- 
rolled  variety,  according  to  Cigar  Aficionado 
magazine.  But  that's  still  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  cigars.  Bobby  says  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  hiring 
a  few  more  people  to  make  the  cigars.  It  takes 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  to  train  someone  to 
make  premium  cigars,  he  says,  and,  to  com- 
pound the  problem,  the  industry  is  experi- 
encing a  tobacco  shortage. 

"Since  the  cigar  industry  was  in  a  tailspin 
for  years,  many  farmers  who  used  to  produce 
tobacco  now  grow  bananas  or  sugar  cane,  and 
because  of  that  there  are  no  excess  quantities 
of  tobacco  on  hand,"  he  says.  On  average,  it 
takes  three  years  to  grow,  ferment  and  cure 
tobacco  properly;  so  to  meet  the  market  de- 
mands, a  manufacturer  must  predict  trends 
well  in  advance. 

"We  were  one  of  the  few  cigar  companies 
in  the  world  to  add  another  factory  in  the  last 
several  years,"  says  Bobby.  "We  like  to  think 
that  we  were  able  to  see  a  little  bit  over  the 
horizon  and  realize  that  something  was  going 
to  happen." 

"There  would  be  no  way  to  keep  up  with- 
out those  new  facilities,"  adds  Eric. 

Even  with  the  new  facilities,  demand  has 
been  overwhelming — their  company  is  still 
backordered  by  more  than  a  million  cigars — 
so  the  Newmans  made  the  decision  not  to 
open  any  new  accounts  until  they  are  able  to 
increase  production.  "On  one  hand  it  hurts 
me  to  turn  away  business,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  to  be  fair  to  our  old  loyal  cus- 
tomers. We're  shipping  them  record  num- 
bers of  cigars,  but  if  we  ship  them  15  or  20 
percent  more  product  and  the  demand  actu- 
ally goes  up  30  or  40  percent,  they  say  we're 
shorting  them.  So,  we're  doing  the  best  we 
can  and  we  have  started  a  waiting  list  for  new 
smoke  shops,"  says  Eric. 

One  unforeseen  spin-off  of  the  recent  ci- 
gar boom  is  the  huge  jump  in  sales  of  ma- 
chine made  cigars.  While  the  Newmans  ex- 
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pected  them  to  become  a  smaller  and  smaller 
part  of  the  business,  their  sales  have  skyrock- 
eted. "The  big  increase  in  the  high  end  of  the 
business  has  carried  over  to  the  machine 
made  end  of  the  business.  Now  those  are 
growing  about  15  percent  a  year.  Nobody 
would  have  ever  thought  that.  People  are  so 
hungry  for  cigars  that  if  they  can't  get  an  im- 
ported, handmade  cigar,  they'll  take  a  ma- 
chine made  cigar.  It's  the  quirkiest  thing 
we've  ever  seen,"  says  Eric. 

Ups  and  downs  have  been  always  been  a 
part  of  M&N's  history.  Founded  in  Cleveland 
in  1895  by  Bobby  and  Eric's  grandfather,  J. C. 
Newman,  the  company  has  survived  reces- 
sions, panics,  wars,  and  the  Great  Depression. 
The  company  moved  to  Tampa  in  the  early 
1950s.  Ironically,  the  firm  which  is  now  riding 
the  crest  of  hand-rolled  cigars,  was  among  the 
first  American  cigar  manufacturers  to  em- 
brace machine  technology  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  By  the  time  of  the  Depression, 
J.C.  Newman — who  entered  the  business  as  a 
cigar  roller  for  $6  a  week — owned  the  largest 
cigar  factory  in  Cleveland.  "Our  grandfather 
made  three  fortunes,  and  lost  three  for- 
tunes," says  Eric. 

Today's  fortunes  are  especially  satisfying  to 
the  brothers,  who  have  seen  the  business 
resurge  from  a  historic  low.  "What's  really  in- 
teresting about  this  whole  story,"  says  Eric,  "is 
that  we  weren't  Johnny-come-lately's  in  this. 
We  really  had  some  difficult  times  after  our 
leveraged  buyout.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  I 
hated  to  answer  the  phone  because  it  was  al- 
ways someone  asking  to  be  paid.  Now,  Bobby 
is  getting  bombarded  with  calls  from  people 
who  want  to  know  where  their  product  is.  The 
fact  that  we  had  to  crawl  out  of  a  pretty  deep 
hole  has  made  our  success  that  much 
sweeter." 

As  they  savor  their  own  successes,  the 
brothers  are  making  an  effort  to  help  others 
overcome  difficulty  while  recognizing  the  in- 
fluence the  University  of  the  South  has  had  in 
their  lives.  Recently,  the  two  established  the 
Stanford  J.  Newman  Scholarship  at  Sewanee 
as  a  tribute  to  their  father  in  appreciation  for 


the  educational  and  life  experiences  he  pro- 
vided to  them.  "We  haven't  forgotten  where 
we  came  from,"  says  Eric.  "This  is  a  way  we  can 
honor  our  father  and  give  something  back  to 
Sewanee  at  the  same  time."  The  new  scholar- 
ship is  need  based  and  will  be  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  student  from  the  Tampa  Bay  area 
or  the  state  of  Florida. 

"Sewanee  was  a  maturing  process  for  me.  It 
was  a  great  experience.  You  build  friendships 
and  relationships  that  last  forever,"  says 
Bobby.  "They  are  some  of  the  most  glorious, 
fun  filled,  yet  pressure  packed  days  of  your 
life." 

Eric,  who  claims  he  was  one  of  Sewanee's 
"worst  football  players"  during  his  freshman 
year,  says  his  experiences  at  the  school,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  team,  have  helped  him  over- 
come adversity  throughout  his  life. 

"I  remember  writing  to  former  football 
coach  [Horace]  Moore  while  we  were  going 
through  some  tough  times  in  the  business.  I 
told  him  we  had  some  things  to  overcome, 
but  they  weren't  any  tougher  than  my  fresh- 
man year  and  that  experience  helped  me 
through  our  business  challenge." 


Photograph  courtesy  of  Cigar  Aficionado 

"six  or  seven  years  ago 
i  hated  to  answer  the 
phone  because  it  was 

always  someone  asking 

to  be  paid.  now,  bobby 
is  getting  bombarded 

with  calls  from  people 
who  want  to  know 

where  their  product  is. 
the  fact  that  we  had 

to  crawl  out  of  a 
pretty  deep  hole  has 

made  our  success  that 

much  sweeter,"  says 

Eric  Newman. 
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HEY  ARE  ALL  students  of  the  liberal  arts.  They  have  read 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  pored  over  the  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. They  all  come  from  good  families,  as  the  singer  Tom  Waits  says, 
but  somewhere  along  the  way  they  developed  some  habits  that  just 
aren't  right. 

Take,  for  example,  Dan  Brooks,  C'95,  a  law  student  who  spends  his 
idle  time  paddling  over  20-foot  waterfalls  in  a  ten-foot  kayak.  Or  Jim 
Hewett,  C'94,  whose  goal  is  to  explore  the  darkest,  deepest,  most  re- 
mote caves  that  he  can  find.  Then  there's  Jason  Price,  C'98,  who  climbs 
rocks  and  walls  so  difficult  that  only  a  handful  of  people  in  the  country 
would  even  contemplate  climbing.  Norm  Feaster,  C'66,  is  not  satisfied 
with  just  running  10  kilometers;  he  feels  compelled  to  throw  in  a  mile 
swim  and  a  25-mile  bicycle  ride  to  make  things  interesting.  And  Asha 
Kays,  C'97,  rides  her  mountain  bike  at  break-neck  speed  through  the 
hills  and  trails  of  the  Domain. 

They  all  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  Sewanee  education.  They  should 
know  better.  But  they  don't.  They  are  part  of  a  new  generation  of  ath- 
letes who  participate  in  what  have  been  appropriately  dubbed  extreme 
sports. 


PHOTOGRAPHS     BY    STEPHEN    AEVAREZ, 
STORY    BY    ROBERT    BRADFORD 
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Dan  Brooks,  C'95,  runs  steep  creeks — short, 
very  steep  sections  of  Whitewater.  How  steep? 
The  Ocoee  River,  where  the  1996  Olympic 
kayak  competition  will  be  held,  drops  45  feet 
over  a  mile  stretch  of  the  river.  The  creeks 
that  Brooks  paddles  drop  from  200  to  600 
feet  in  a  mile. 

The  rapids  are  very  technical,  requiring 
precise  boat  handling.  Brooks  has  been  kay- 
aking since  he  was  12;  he  has  run  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  a  kayak  and  has  traveled  to  Costa 
Rica  to  paddle  some  big  water.  But  the  small 
creeks  in  the  Southeast,  which  only  run  dur- 
ing certain  times  of  the  year,  pose  very  serious 
challenges. 

"Running  creeks  is  much  more  mental 
than  physical,  "  says  Brooks,  a  law  student  at 
Vanderbilt  University.  "There  is  very  little 
margin  for  error.  You  can't  have  impure 
thoughts.  You  can't  think  about  where  you 
don't  want  to  go." 

There  are  a  lot  places  you  don't  want  to  go 
in  creeks:  like  under  a  "strainer,"  a  tree 
lodged  in  a  river.  Brooks  had  that  experience 
a  few  years  ago.  "I  was  holding  onto  the  tree, 
afraid  that  I  would  get  sucked  under  and 
drown.  A  friend  that  I  was  boating  with  ran 
out  onto  the  tree  and  held  my  upper  body  out 
of  the  water.  I  remember  looking  at  him  and 
saying,  'Don't  let  go.'" 
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His  friends  call  him  "the  rat."  Maybe  that's 
because  Jim  Hewett,  C'94,  spends  so  much 
time  in  deep,  wet  caves,  and  he  relishes  his 
time  in  these  forbidding  places. 

"If  the  cave  is  supposed  to  be  really  hor- 
rible and  rough,  it  makes  it  more  interesting 
for  me,"  says  Hewett.  "There  aren't  many 
places  on  earth  where  you  can  be  the  first  per- 
son there." 


Hewett  began  caving  by  accident  while  he 
was  a  Sewanee  undergraduate.  His  accidental 
exposure  to  the  sport  has  now  become  his 
avocation.  He  has  traveled  to  British  Colum- 
bia to  explore  Close  to  the  Edge,  at  1,400  feet 
one  of  the  deepest  caves  in  Canada.  That  gru- 
eling, two-week  expedition,  which  involved 
several  13-hour  stretches  underground,  left 
him  with  a  desire  to  find  more  virgin  country. 
He  has  caved  in  Italy,  where  as  the  sole  Ameri- 
can on  expeditions  he  was  forced  to  prove 
himself.  And  he  spends  much  of  his  free  time 
in  wet  caves  throughout  the  Southeast,  one  of 
the  richest  regions  for  cave  exploration  in  the 
country. 

"Caving  is  physically  demanding,  but  it  also 
forces  you  to  impose  logic  through  your  expe- 
riences," says  Hewett.  'You  can't  let  fear  rule. 
You  have  to  think:  'If  I  could  get  to  this  side 
of  that  tight  crack,  I  can  get  back  even  though 
it  looks  impossible."' 
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[n  a  series  of  very  delicate  moves,  Jason  Price, 
C'98,  climbs  a  sheer  rock  wall.  There  are 
times  he's  holding  on  to  rock  as  it  juts  out  of 
the  wall  and  his  back  is  parallel  to  the  ground 
60  feet  below.  Most  people  watch  someone 
like  Jason  Price  and  ask  the  same  question: 
What  is  he  holding  on  to? 

Rock  climbing  in  the  United  States  is  gain- 
ing popularity,  and  Price  is  approaching  the 
top  of  his  sport.  Climbs  in  America  are  rated 
on  a  scale  of  5.4  to  5.14.  A  person  in  reason- 
able shape  could  climb  a  5.4.  An  experi- 
enced, accomplished  climber  could  climb  a 
5.10  on  a  good  day.  Price  consistently  climbs 
in  the  5.12  range. 

Price  is  a  "lead"  climber;  he's  the  first  one 
up  the  rock,  placing  an  assortment  of  metal 
nuts  and  camming  devices  into  the  rock  for 
protection.  But  that  "protection"  doesn't  en- 
sure that  he  won't  fall;  sometimes  the  protec- 
tion pulls  out.  "Falling  isn't  the  bad  part,"  says 
Price.  "It's  the  two  seconds  before  you  fall, 
when  you're  10  feet  above        the  last  bolt" 

Balancing  his  sport  with 
his  studies,  the  sophomore 
from   Birmingham,  Ala., 
trains  three  to  four  times 
a   week.  All  climbs  have 
names;  Price  trains  on 
climbs  with  names  like 
"Ethnic  Cleansing"  and 
"Slow  Rotation." 

"I  am  constantly  try- 
ing to  push  my  body 
more,   to  climb  to  a 
higher  grade,"  he  says. 
"I  would  like  to  be 
climbing  5.13  by  this 
fall." 
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On  the  morning  of  his  50th  birthday,  Norm 
Feaster,  C'66,  did  what  most  50-year-olds  as- 
pire to  do.  He  jumped  off  a  boat  near 
Alcatraz  Island  into  the  cold,  shark-infested 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  swam  to  San 
Francisco. 

Not  particularly  tired  after  the  swim,  he  got 
on  a  bicycle  and  rode  about  20  miles  around 
the  city.  Then  he  put  the  bicycle  down, 
slipped  on  some  running  shoes,  and  ran  13 
miles  across  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  into 
Marin  County  and  back. 

Feaster  does  this  sort  of  thing  fairly  regu- 
larly. Since  he  began  training  for  grueling  en- 
durance races  in  the  early  1980s,  the  legal  ser- 
vices attorney  from  Decherd,  Tenn.,  has  com- 
pleted 102  triathlons. 

"No  matter  what  you  do,  there  are  always 
people  out  there  doing  more.  After  I  finished 
my  first  marathon,  I  was  at  home  and  my  son 
called  me  in  and  there  was  a  sports  show 
about  a  100-mile  run,"  says  Feaster. 

"But  that's  okay.  I  am  competing  with  my- 
self, learning  my  limits  and  feeling  good 
about  what  I  do." 

He  started  competing  in  triathlons  almost 
by  accident.  A  knee  injury  stopped  him  from 
playing  pickup  basketball  games,  so  his  doc- 
tor recommended  that  he  start  swimming 
and  bicycling.  A  friend  he  met  at  the  pool  one 
day  suggested  that  he  should  consider  com- 
peting in  a  triathlon. 

He  trains  10  to  12  hours  a  week.  It  is  a  soli- 
tary endeavor.  He  concentrates  on  the  things 
that  make  him  a  superb  endurance  athlete — 
breathing,  how  his  legs  feel,  visualizing  how 
he  can  catch  a  runner  in  front  of  him  during 
an  actual  race. 

"I'm  in  better  shape  now  than  I've  ever 
been  in  my  life.  It  takes  training  and  sacrifice. 
I  might  not  have  continued  if  I'd  started  ear- 
lier in  life,"  he  says. 
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"I've  never  had  a  bad  wreck  or  broken  any- 
thing," says  Asha  Kays,  C'97,  as  she  knocks  on 
wood.  "But  it's  kind  of  fun  to  flip  over  the 
handlebars." 

Kays  has  been  riding  mountain  bikes  since 
high  school.  At  Sewanee,  she  has  developed  a 
passion  for  the  sport,  racing  in  competitions 
in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

"If  I  can  see  the  person  in  front  of  me  dur- 
ing a  race,  I  want  to  pass  'em,"  she  says.  "It 
feels  good  after  a  long  ride  when  your  legs  are 
burning." 

The  geology  major  from  Athens,  Ga.,  hits 
the  trails  around  Sewanee  four  times  a  week. 
The  rides  can  be  as  short  as  a  half  an  hour  up 
to  three  hours.  Kays  is  playing  soccer  this  fall, 
so  that  cuts  into  her  mountain  biking  time. 

"I  like  to  get  muddy  and  catch  air,"  she  says. 
"I'm  trying  to  get  more  intense.  I'm  not 
where  I  want  to  be,  but  I'll  get  there." 
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A  Sewanee 
economics 
professor 
reports  on  her 
experiences 
in  Beijing 


B  Y    Y  A  S  M  E  E  N     M  OH  I  U  D  D  I  N  J 

PHOT  O  CI  R  A  P  II  S     B  Y    S  T  E  V  E  N     A  I .  V  A  R  E  /.  .       C  '87    > 


Editor's  Note:  Yasmeen  Mohiuddin,  an  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Sewanee, 
recently  returned  from  the  United  Nations-sponsored  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Women  held  in  Beijing,  China,  in  September.  The  women 's  conference  consisted  of 
two  parallel  meetings,  one  for  government  negotiators,  and  one  for  NGO's  (non- 
governmental organizations)  called  the NGO Forum  on  Women  '95.  About  40,000 
women  attended  this  forum,  making  it  the  largest  gathering  of  women  ever  to  take 
place.  The  NGO  Forum,  held  in  Huairou,  was  a  place  for  academics,  activists,  and 
service  providers  to  share  ideas,  meet  their  counterparts  from  around  the  world,  de- 
velop common  strategies,  and  learn  about  the  best  program  models  for  women  and 
girls,  sometimes  in  developing  countries. 

The  conference  is  part  of  an  ongoing  series  of  UN  meetings  on  human  rights, 
population  growth,  poverty,  and  the  environment.  Each  meeting  has  produced  a 
document  of  recommendations  that  builds  on  the  work  of  previous  meetings. 
While  the  documents  are  not  binding,  they  do  have  political  and  moral  weight, 
and  they  outline  a  standard  that  governments  strive  to  meet,  and  to  which  citi- 
zens can  hold  their  governments  accountable. 


erhaps  the  greatest  hallmark  of  this 
conference  was  the  diversity  represented  by  its  partici- 
pants— a  diversity  not  comparable  to  any  other  conference 
that  I  have  ever  attended  before.  About  40,000  women  came 
from  all  over  the  world,  representing  all  geographic  regions 
and  religions,  many  ethnic  minorities,  all  types  of  skills  rang- 
ing from  highly  educated  professionals  to  street  vendors,  old 
and  young,  village  women  from  remote  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  prime  ministers  from  Asia  and  Europe.  I  must  have 
personally    met    and    talked    to    at    least    500    women, 
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including  grassroots  workers  from  southside 
Chicago,  Indian  tribal  chiefs  from  South  Da- 
kota, traditional  native  dancers  from  Papua 
New  Guinea,  chador-clad  professional 
women  from  Iran,  market  sellers  from  India, 
members  of  the  Australian  women's  circus, 
nuns  from  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  acade- 
micians and  professionals  from  virtually  ev- 
ery discipline. 

The  NGO  Forum  was  very  inclusive,  and 
was  intended  to  be  so.  But  I  had  not  realized 
that  it  would  be  so  intimate  and  informal, 
that  networking  by  everyone  would  be  so 
natural,  that  women  would  cut  across  all  di- 
visions in  reaching  out  to  each  other.  Actu- 
ally, no  one  waited  for  official  introductions. 
When  I  would  hop  on  to  a  bus  (there  were 
shuttle  buses  running  between  different  con- 
ference sites  throughout  the  day  at  no  cost), 
I  would  explain  to  the  people  sitting  close  by 
who  I  was,  what  work  I  was  doing,  and  what 
were  the  issues  of  the  greatest  concern  to  me. 
Never  have  I  been  so  uninhibited  in  taking 
the  initiative  in  reaching  out,  perhaps  since 
everyone  else  was  doing  it  too. 

There  were  about  200-300  workshops  per 
day  at  the  NGO  Forum  covering  the  overall 
themes  of  economy,  governance  and  politics, 
human/legal  rights,  peace  and  human  secu- 
rity, education,  health,  environment,  spiritu- 
ality and  religion,  science  and  technology, 
media,  arts  and  culture,  race  and  ethnicity, 
and  youth.  Despite  the  breadth  of  issues  cov- 
ered, I  felt,  however,  that  there  was  not 
enough  coverage  of  and  emphasis  on  issues 
of  poverty  and  hunger,  which  was  unfortu- 
nate since  this  is  the  problem  faced  by  a  large 
percentage  of  women  all  over  the  world.  I 
addressed  this  pressing  issue  in  a  workshop  I 
led  entitled  "Economic  Empowerment  of 
Women:  Constraints  and  Solutions."  But  it 
was  one  of  the  few  workshops  that  dealt  with 
this  important  problem  that  confronts 
women  across  the  globe. 

Similarly,  I  felt  that  issues  of  employment 
and  discrimination  in  the  labor  market  were 
not  adequately  addressed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  appeared  to  be  an  overemphasis 
on  issues  of  violence  and  human  rights.  The 
overwhelming  concern  with  violence  against 
women  led  to  some  very  definite  results.  Not 


only  was  there  a  call  to  declare  rape  in  situa- 
tions of  conflict  a  war  crime,  which  was  subse- 
quently included  in  the  Platform  for  Action, 
but  at  the  forum,  women  were  opening  up 
like  never  before,  speaking  up  about  the  vio- 
lence against  them  in  the  past  like  the 
"women  of  comfort"  from  Korea,  the  "female 
genital  mutilation"  in  Africa  and  its  spread  to 
the  U.S.,  the  domestic  violence  among  all  in- 
come classes,  crimes  against  aboriginals  and 
natives  in  the  Americas.  The  great  accom- 
plishment was  that  no  one  was  pointing  fin- 
gers: the  Japanese  women  even  apologized  to 
the  Korean  women  for  crimes  of  the  past.  In 
a  way,  sisterhood  and  humanity  became  even 
more  important  than  national  identity,  which 
points  to  the  potential  for  the  great  role  that 
female  participation  (in  a  "critical  mass")  can 
play  in  the  world  peace  process. 

There  was  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
the  forum  was  dominated  by  western  issues, 
and  the  workshops  were  disproportionately 
led  by  western  women.  The  quality  of  the 
workshops  varied  from  poor  to  very  good, 
which  is  partly  a  byproduct  of  being  inclusive. 
The  positive  aspect  of  being  inclusive  was  that 
there  were  several  workshops  by  grassroots 
women. 

On  the  whole,  my  disappointment  with  the 
forum  was  that  we  were  still  talking  about  is- 
sues, not  solutions.  This  is  what  we  did,  and 
needed  to  do  10  years  ago  at  the  Third  World 
Conference  on  Women  in  Nairobi  in  1985. 
We  should  have  come  farther.  Perhaps  many 
of  the  women  at  the  conference  were  not 
aware  of  most  of  the  issues.  Or  maybe  we  have 
not  really  traveled  far  from  where  we  were  10 
years  ago.  Or  maybe  it  was  also  a  byproduct  of 
being  inclusive. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  media  coverage 
about  the  conference  was  and  has  been  about 
Chinese  politics.  But  the  conference  was  not 
about  any  one  country,  or  any  one  person — it 
was  about  all  the  nations  and  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  was  about  solutions,  about 
agendas  and  proposals  for  the  conference, 
about  recommendations  in  the  Platform  for 
Action,  which  were  not  highlighted  enough 
by  the  media,  especially  American.  The  me- 
dia also  magnified  the  problems  at  the  con- 
ference, and  seemed  to  blame  the  Chinese 
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for  anything  that  went  wrong 
without  giving  the  slightest 
credit  for  anything  that  went 
well.  Thus,  the  very  well  or- 
ganized transportation  was 
never  acknowledged,  nor  the 
unending  Chinese  hospital- 
ity, the  successful  handling 
of  40,000  women,  the  ready 
availability  of  taxis,  or  the 
safe  neighborhoods. 

Worse  still,  many  Ameri- 
cans were  unjustifiably  criti- 
cal of  China.  On  one  in- 
stance, when  a  shuttle  bus 
was  late  by  five  minutes,  a 
large  group  of  American 
women  got  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  saying,  "Let  us 
organize."  Another  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  One  of 
them  said,  "This  is  the  only  way  to  appear  on 
CNN's  11  o'clock  news."  When  the  buses 
came,  the  driver's  presumably  got  terrified 
that  it  was  a  protest  (and  so  it  appeared  with 
30  or  so  women  spread  all  over  the  road), 
backed  off,  and  went  away.  That  day,  we  had 
to  hire  taxis.  There  were  several  instances  like 
this —  women  being  rude  to  the  Chinese  ho- 
tel staff  for  not  understanding  English,  for  or- 
dering meals  and  not  paying  because  Chi- 
nese food  was  different  from  what  they 
thought,  for  misunderstanding  protection 
and  security  for  them  to  be  surveillance,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  not  that  everything  was  wonderful  in 
China.  There  were  problems  of  course — of 
logistics,  of  crowding  in  seminars  and  work- 
shops (or  simply  the  inability  of  most  partici- 
pants to  get  into  the  plenary  sessions,  such  as 
Mrs.  Clinton's  or  Hanna  Ashravi's)  due  to 
poor  planning  of  events,  of  hours  spent  in 
commuting  from  Beijing  to  Huairou  (the  site 
of  the  NCO  Forum),  and  the  considerable 
problems  of  communication  in  English.  But 
I  wish  some  of  my  fellow  Americans  had  been 
more  tolerant,  so  that  I  would  not  have  had  to 
hear  comments  by  people  of  several  nation- 
alities including  Europeans  who  said  that 
Americans  are  spoiled  and  want  things  their 
way  all  the  time. 


Despite  the  inevitable  problems  that  arise 
when  40,000  people  with  different  ideas  con- 
verge in  one  place,  I  was  struck  by  the  com- 
mon bond,  the  unity  of  women  in  looking  at 
the  world  through  women's  eyes,  the  shared 
feeling  of  powerlessness  all  over  the  globe, 
the  recognition  of  their  secondary  status  all 
over  the  world  in  different  forms  and  to  dif- 
ferent degrees.  So  overwhelming  was  the 
unity  that  as  one  woman  after  another  spoke 
of  violence  against  her,  or  of  the  double  bur- 
den of  work  on  her,  or  of  her  lack  of  access  to 
productive  resources  and  support  services, 
every  other  woman  could  identify  with  her  as 
if  that  story  was  her  own.  So  the  story  of  every 
woman  became  everyone  else's  story — not  an 
isolated  story  in  some  remote,  foreign  part  of 
the  world  but  a  story  at  home.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  was  really  one  world,  not  several  based 
on  people's  socio-economic  status,  color, 
ethnicity,  or  language.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
bonding  between  women.  This  was  spontane- 
ously expressed  at  the  official  opening  of  the 
NCO  Forum,  when  some  women  started 
holding  hands,  and  soon  about  30,000 
women  were  holding  hands  and  singing  and 
moving  together.  It  is  my  most  touching 
memory  from  any  gathering  that  I  have  been 
a  part  of. 
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THE   PEOPLE  OF  GOD  ARE 

OFTEN   CALLED  ON   TO   BE 

THE   EYES  AND  VOICE  OF 

GOD.   WE   NEED  TO 

IDENTIFY,  TO   RECRUIT,  TO 

RAISE   UP  FUTURE 

SERVANT  LEADERS  FOR 

CHRIST'S  CHURCH 


IRST  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  wrote,  called,  or 
e-mailed  me  about  my  last  Sewanee  column  on  Ram 
Lopez's  ordination.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  ■yoMrsto- 
ries,  the  special  emotions  that  surround  ordinations  and 
the  ministries  that  follow  them.  I  plan  to  gather  many  of 
your  comments  and  experiences  into  an  article  for  the 
new  School  of  Theology  newsletter  which  is  on  the  draw- 
ing board.  More  on  that  beginning  venture  next  time. 
Again,  my  thanks  for  your"  warm  response. 

I  write  this  time  with  a  request  and  an  invitation.  We 
need  your  help  even  more  than  your  money.  Sewanee 
needs  your  help.  The  Episcopal  Church  needs  your  help. 
Mainline  Christianity  needs  your  help. 

Despite  what  one  sometimes  hears,  there  is  no  surplus 
of  priests  in  our  church,  no  surplus  of  ordained  clergy  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  our  times — spiritual  and 
otherwise.  The  Episcopal  Church  has  experienced  a  de- 
cline in  vocations  of  almost  50  percent  in  a  decade.  At  this 
rate,  we  will  soon  lack  enough  clergy  to  meet  the  needs 
even  of  a  retrenched  church.  No  trendy  plans  for  so- 
called  local  ordinations  or  other  stopgap  measures  being 
passed  off  as  progressive  theology  can  answer  the  growing 
gap  in  leadership  in  the  church.  The  present  pattern  is  a 
blueprint  for  decline:  a  sad  message  in  this  now  almost 
forgotten  "Decade  of  Evangelism." 

As  I  stated  in  my  DuBose  lecture  last  year  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  a  healthy  church  needs  a  healthy  laity 
and  a  healthy  clergy.  While  more  still  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, much  has  been  done  to  advance  and  deepen 
our  understanding  and  practice  of  the  ministry  of  the  la- 
ity, the  empowerment  of  the  ministry  of  all  the  baptized. 
We  have  not  done  so  good  a  job  in  recent  years  articulat- 
ing  and  nurturing  the  ministry  of  the  ordained. 

There  is  currently  a  lively  debate  going  on  about  the 
theological  and  formation  issues  impacting  the  future  of 
the  ordained  clergy.  I  must  save  my  thoughts  on  those 
subjects  (including  Sewanee 's  plans  for  Continuing  Edu- 
cation) for  other  columns  and  talks.  Rather  here  I  want 
to  ask  your  help  on  a  more  fundamental  level:  we  need  more 
people  hearing  the  call  of  God  to  the  priesthood.  We  need  for 
you  to  look  around  among  those  Christians  you  know, 
work  with,  teach,  or  pastor.  The  people  of  God  are  often 
called  on  to  be  the  eyes  and  voice  of  God.  We  need  to 
identify,  to  recruit,  to  raise  up  future  servant  leaders  for 
Christ's  church. 

Thirty  years  ago,  much  of  this  was  the  work  of  college 
and  university  chaplains.  Many  of  us  are  ordained  today 
because  of  the  influence  of  these  chaplains.  The  late 
Roland  Cox  at  Princeton,  Canon  Keith  de  Berry  at  Ox- 
ford, and  Chris  Hines  at  the  University  of  Texas  will  bear 
my  eternal  gratitude  for  leading  me  into  the  true  purpose 


God  intended  for  my  life.  Today,  despite  the  dedicated 
and  often  life-changing  work  of  some  college  and  univer- 
sity chaplains,  the  Episcopal  chaplain  system  is  under- 
staffed, underfunded,  and  undervalued.  Their  voices  are 
particularly  weak  in  the  process  of  seeking  future  priests. 
Young  men  and  women  are  routinely  turned  away  from 
the  path  of  seminary;  and,  by  the  time  we  might  be  inter- 
ested in  them,  they  have  found  lives  and  careers  in  other 
directions. 

We  should,  of  course,  continue  to  seek  and  encourage 
older  candidates  for  whom  the  ordained  ministry  is  a  sec- 
ond career.  They  bring  valuable  experience,  maturity, 
and  often  years  of  leadership  in  church  and  society.  But 
that  is  not  a  broad  or  deep  enough  vein  to  mine  for  the 
diamonds  we  need. 

People  of  all  sorts  can  think  that  they  hear  God's  call  at 
any  age,  in  any  place.  Sometimes  the  church  in  its  procedural 
wisdom  should  and  must  say  no.  But  right  now  we  are  recruit- 
ing too  meagerly  and  saying  no  too  often.  I  cannot  believe 
that  God  has  placed  a  "moratorium"  on  the  conception  of 
children  of  God  with  die  gifts,  will,  and  purpose  of  vocations 
to  holy  orders.  We  who  are  called  to  identify  and  educate 
these  people  must  try  to  align  our  discernment  with  God's 
creation  and  foster  the  growth  of  this  crucial  part  of  the 
Church's  total  ministry.  Some  dioceses  may  have  a  long 
queue  of  people  hoping  to  go  to  seminary  and  be  ordained. 
But  some  places  have  few,  if  any,  qualified  aspirants.  No  one 
can  know  the  exact  future  needs  of  any  diocese,  much  less 
the  need  for  missionaries,  "church  planters,"  seminary  faculty 
members,  deans,  bishops,  and  others  who  play  necessary 
roles  in  the  church. 

You  and  I  together  have  a  task,  a  holy  task.  Sewanee 
wants  good  students  who  would  benefit  from  the  out- 
standing program,  faculty,  and  library  they  would  find 
here.  But  this  task  is  not  primarily  for  or  about  Sewanee. 
We  have  a  full  complement  of  students;  indeed,  we 
turned  down  applicants  this  year.  Your  and  my  bigger  task 
is  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  the  growth  of  Christian- 
ity as  we  have  received  it  in  this  and  other  lands.  We  would 
all  benefit  from  a  bigger,  healthier,  spiritually  committed 
clergy.  We  start  to  build  that  corps  when  we  ask  someone 
if  they  have  ever  considered  the  ordained  ministry  for 
their  lives  or  when  you  mention  such  people  to  your 
priest,  bishop,  vestry,  or  commission  on  ministry.  God  has 
not  ceased  calling  men  and  women  to  ordination.  I  want 
all  of  us  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  those  being  called  to 
hear  that  call  and  respond,  the  call  to  the  very  person  who 
might  be  our  priest  in  our  old  age  and  death  or  the  priest 
who  will  baptize  and  catechize  our  children,  grandchil- 
dren, and  beyond.  You  are  valued,  indeed  essential,  part- 
ners in  this  vital  task.  You  have  my  thanks  and  the  thanks 
of  all  whose  lives  will  be  touched. 

The  Very  Rev'd  Dr  Guy  Fitch  Lytle  III 

Dean 
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New  Athletic  Director  Mark  Webb 
to  Focus  on  the  Student-Athlete 

WHEN  NEW  athletic  director  Mark  Webb  came  to 
Sewanee  from  Vanderbilt  University,  he  knew 
there  would  be  a  few  differences  in  the  day-to-day 
operations.  Though  his  budget  responsibilities  are  less 
complex  than  those  of  a  Southeastern  Conference 
school,  Webb  is  not  sure  which  is  more  of  a  challenge:  a 
Division  I  financial  plan,  or  having  to  hire  two  head 
coaches  and  a  secretary  the  week  before  the  start  of 
school. 

On  July  1 ,  Webb  became  only  the  fifth  athletic  direc- 
tor at  Sewanee  since  1946.  He  replaced  Bill  Huyck,  who 
retired  after  10  years  of  service.  Since  1990,  Webb 
served  at  Vanderbilt  as  assistant  athletics  director  for  in- 
ternal operations.  From  1983-87  he  coached  the  Com- 
modores in  track  and  cross  country. 

With  a  change  in  leadership  for  Sewanee  athletics, 
the  issue  on  everyone's  mind  is  the  future.  Overall, 
Webb  feels  good  about  the  state  of  athletics  at  the  Uni- 
versity, but  as  on  any  level,  and  in  any  department  in  the 
nation,  there  is  always  room  for  improvement. 

With  the  state-of-the-art  Fowler  Center  complete, 
Webb  turns  his  attention  toward  accomplishing  three 
major  objectives:  strengthening  the  programs  which 
Sewanee  possesses  already,  building  a  relationship  with 
the  University  community,  and  over  the  long  term,  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  athletics  department  is  operated  as  an 
integral  part  of  Sewanee 's  educational  mission. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  facets  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams, Webb  wants  to  instill  an  attitude  of  progress  in  all 
department  personnel.  Instead  of  becoming  compla- 
cent in  their  ways,  Webb  encourages  all  coaches  and 
staff  to  set  and  monitor  their  goals.  "It's  always  great  to 
win,"  he  says,  "but  we  can't  forget  that  the  welfare  of  the 
student-athlete  comes  first.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is 
enhance  the  experience  of  all  participants  in  athletics." 
Also  on  his  agenda  is  to  begin  a  compliance  education 
program  within  the  athletics  department.  "With  the 
challenges  of  gender  equity  and  so  many  other  changes 
occurring,  we  need  to  be  up-to-date  with  the  NCAA 
rules  and  regulations,"  he  says. 

Another  ongoing  project  Webb  hopes  to  have  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  school  year  is  a  comprehensive 
manual  describing  the  policies  and  procedures  for  ath- 
letics. If  coaches  have  questions  on  issues  such  as  travel 
squads,  equipment  use  or  purchase  orders,  the  manual 
would  explain  in  detail  these  topics,  plus  all  facets  of 
operation  for  Sewanee  athletics. 

In  terms  of  building  a  better  relationship  with  the 
University  community,  Webb  would  like  to  see  an  en- 
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hancement  in  the  recre- 
ational programs  which  are 
offered  at  the  Fowler  Cen- 
ter. Some  of  his  ideas  in- 
clude offering  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  aerobics  classes,  some 
strength  and  conditioning 
programs  for  faculty,  staff 
and  retired  University  per- 
sonnel, and  perhaps  initiat- 
ing a  youth  program 
through  the  enhancement 
of  summer  sports  camps. 
"Our  goal  is  not  to  become  a 
YMCA,  but  we'd  like  to  try  to 
meet  our  constituency's 
needs  as  best  we  can,"  Webb  * 
says. 

Webb  also  feels  the  over- 
all operation  of  the  Fowler 
Center  could  improve.  "I'd 
like  it  to  be  more  user- 
friendly.  With  so  many 
teams,  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  using 
the  facilities,  we  need  to 
make  sure  we  keep  all  our 

equipment  maintained  and  have  a  minimum  of  break- 
downs," he  says. 

Probably  the  most  important  facet  of  Webb's  vision 
is  making  sure  that  Sewanee  athletics  exists  within  the 
framework  of  the  University's  mission.  His  philosophy 
of  serving  the  student  goes  for  intramural  and  club 
sports  as  well.  Sewanee  has  experienced  ample  student 
participation  in  these  two  areas,  but  according  to 
Webb,  it  could  be  better.  In  order  to  encourage  more 
student  involvement,  Webb  hopes  to  address  the  needs 
of  a  group  of  students  he  calls  the  "under-served  popu- 
lation". 

"We  need  to  find  people  who  have  some  interests  of 
which  we're  not  aware.  These  students  might  have 
some  ideas  about  activities  which  the  entire  campus 
might  enjoy,  and  we  need  to  respond  to  the  best  of  our 
ability."  At  the  same  time,  Webb  wants  to  strengthen 
the  existing  clubs  and  intramural  programs. 

Although  he  is  more  involved  with  financial  man- 
agement, facilities  and  NCAA  compliance,  Webb  is  ec- 
static about  being  here.  "What  I  like  best  about  Division 
III  is  the  close  interaction  I  get  with  student-athletes, 
and  the  opportunity  to  view  more  practices  and  inter- 
collegiate contests.  Here,  my  mission  is  to  focus  on  the 
student-athlete  and  add  value  to  the  Sewanee  experi- 
ence." 

— Larry  Dagenhart 
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"What  I  like  best 
about  Division  III  is 
the  close  interaction 
i  get  with  student- 
athletes,  and  the 
opportunity  to  view 
more  practices  and 

intercollegiate 
contests.  Here,  my 
mission  is  to  focus  on 
the  student-athlete 
and  add  value  to  the 
sewanee  experience," 
says  Mark  Webb. 
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The  Diary  of  Hamman  Yaji: 
Chronicle  of  a  West  African  Ruler 


The  Indiana  University  Press  recently  pub- 
lished The  Diary  of  Hamman  Yaji:  Chronicle  of  a 
West  African  Ruler:  The  text,  edited  by  James 
H.  Vaughn,  C'50,  and  colleague  Anthony 
H.M.  Kirk-Greene,  is  composed  of  the  diary 
and  a  substantial  introduction  by  the  two 
professors.  This  introduction  not  only  gives 
the  necessary  background  for  Yaji  but  also 
describes  the  diary's  discovery  and  transla- 
tion. 

Hamman  Yaji,  Emir  of  Madagali,  kept  this  daily 
diary  between  1912-27.  It  was  seized  after  his  arrest.  The  work,  which 
contained  descriptions  of  his  slave  trading  and  terrorist  activities,  was  translated 
from  Arabic  into  English  by  a  British  colonial  official.  It  soon  became  an  infa- 
mous document  in  northern  Nigeria. 

The  introduction  states  "in  the  end,  The  Hamman  Yaji  who  emerges  from 
the  diary  is  both  villain  and  victim.  I  believe  that  he  was  finally  brought  down 
less  by  his  actions  than  by  changing  standards  and  colonialist  intrigue,  though 
readers  may  reach  their  own  conclusions." 

Vaughn  is  professor  emeritus  of  anthropology  at  Indiana  University. 
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William  Richardson  cel- 
ebrates 60  years  as  an  Epis- 
copal priest  this  year.  He 
travels  frequently  and 
makes  his  home  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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Charles  Karsten  Jr.  serves  as 
canon  and  rector  emeritus  at 
Christ  Church  in  Gardiner, 
Maine.  He  retired  after 
serving  as  rector  there  for 
nearly  30  years.  He  and  his 
wife,  Daphne,  live  in 
Readfield,  Maine. 


Richard  B.  Doss 

5555  Del  Monte,  #1007 

Houston,  TX  77056 

Robert  W.  Ward  married 
Mimi  Walker  Alford  on  May 
20,  1995.  They  live  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  where  Robert 
works  as  the  county  trea- 
surer for  the  Scott  County 
Fiscal  Court. 
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James  G.  Gate  Jr. 
2304  North  Ocoee  Street 
Cleveland,  TN  37311 

John  Pitts  works  as  a  gen- 
eral agent  for  State  Life 
Insurance.  He  also  travels 
extensively,  including  two 
trips  to  the  Ukraine  to  lead 
bible  studies.  He  and  his 
wife,  Judy,  live  in  Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Angus  W.  Graham  Jr. 
8012  1st  Avenue,  West 
Bradenton,  FL  34209 

William  Cocke  was  chosen 
as  the  Phi  Delta  Theta's 
Outstanding  Chapter  Ad- 
viser of  the  Year  for  the 
1994-95  academic  year. 
Willie  and  his  wife,  Loulie, 
live  in  Sewanee,  where  he  is 
a  professor  of  English. 
Sandy  West  works  with  the 
Syracuse  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Inter-Religious 
Council  of  Central  New 
York.  He  and  his  wife, 
Peggy,  live  in  Jamesvillc, 
N.Y 
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R.  Andrew  Duncan 

5408  Crescent  Drive 
Tampa,  FL  33611 

Charles  Horn  traveled  to 
Placencia,  Belize,  twice  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  do  mis- 
sion work.  Charles  lives  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he 
recently  began  making  pot- 
tery. 
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Edmund  Stewart  and  his 

wife,  Carolina,  moved  to 
Annandale,  Va.  Edmund 
teaches  at  the  Joint  Military 
Intelligence  College  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Dennis  M.Hall 

2919  Mornington  Drive  NW 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

J.  Robert  Brown  received 
the  Polly  Bond  Award  from 
the  Episcopal  Communica- 
tors for  his  critical  review 
entitled  The  Culture  of  Disbe- 
lief. He  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Richard  Wilkens  and  his 
wife,  Sandy,  were  selected  to 
serve  on  the  Sewanee  Par- 
ents' Council.  They  live  in 
Houston,  Texas,  where  Ri- 
chard is  the  owner  and  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of 
A.R.  Group,  Inc. 
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John  W.  Tonissen  Jr. 
P.  0.  Box  36218 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28204 

William  Beecken  works  at 
Resolution  Trust  Corpora- 
tion. He  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  live  in  Jasper,  Ga. 
Their  daughter,  Colleen,  is 
a  Wilkins  Scholar  in  the 
Class  of  1999.  William  and 
Molly  Hull  (C'72)  Bennett 
live  in  Aurora,  Colo.  Will- 
iam works  for  Logic  Data  in 
Denver.  Their  daughter, 
Ariel,  attends  Sewanee  as  a 
member  of  the  Class  of 
1996.  Benjamin  Brewster 
and  his  wife,  Antoinette, 
live  in  Charlottesville,  Va., 
where  Benjamin  works  for 
Investor's  Records  Corp. 
Winston  Charles  earned  his 


Ph.D.  from  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  May  of 
1995.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy, 
live  in  Raleigh,  N.C,  where 
Winston  is  the  rector  of 
Christ  Church.  Brian 
Dowling  works  in  general 
practice  as  an  attorney  in 
Dothan,  Ala.  He  was  re- 
cently a  candidate  for  con- 
gress. Henry  Grimball  and 
his  wife,  Virginia,  live  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  where 
Henry  is  with  Grimball  & 
Cabaniss.  Eugene  Ham 
teaches  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  and  manages  two 
family  farms  in  Fayetteville, 
Tenn.  George  Hart  Jr. 
works  for  Barnett  Bank  in 
Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  He 
and  his  wife,  Luci,  live  in  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  Dave  Hillier 
practices  law  in  Asheville, 
N.C,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Haywood.  Dave  re- 
cently finished  his  third, 
two-year  term  as  chairman 
of  the  Asheville  School 
Board.  Reagan  Houston  and 
his  wife,  Catherine,  live  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
Reagan  works  for  Personal 
Investments  in  Agriculture. 
Evans  Hubbard  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  live  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  Eric  and  Judy  Hicks 
(C'73)  Ison  live  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  Eric  works 
as  an  attorney  with 
Greenebaum,  Doll  and 
McDonald.  Their  daughter, 
Jennifer,  attends  Sewanee  as 
a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1997.  John  Jaffe  works  as 
the  director  of  libraries  at 
Sweet  Briar  College  in 
Sweet  Briar,  Va.  He  and  his 
wife,  Jenny  Mortimore,  live 
in  Amherst,  Va.  Manning 
Kimmel  works  as  a  manag- 
ing partner  of  Our  Three 
Sons  Broadcasting  in  Rock 
Hill,  S.C.,  where  he  lives 
with  his  wife,  Sheilah.  Dick 
Landrum  and  his  wife,  Jane, 
live  in  Palm  City,  Fla.,  where 
Dick  is  the  president  of 
Landrum  Software.  George 
Neary  took  a  new  position 
as  president  of  Town  North 
National  Bank  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  and  his  wife, 
Lucy,  live  in  Dallas.  John 
Pullen  is  the  president  of 
Atlantic  Capitol  Manage- 
ment, LLC,  in  Raleigh, 
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N.C.,  where  he  lives  with  his 
wife,  Carol.  Rip  Rose  and 
his  wife,  Frances,  live  in 
Hilton  Head,  S.C.,  where 
Rip  works  for  McNair  & 
Sanford  P. A.  Ravenel  Smith 
and  his  wife,  Sara,  live  in 
Spartanburg,  S.C.,  where  he 
is  a  physician.  Chip  Watt 
works  as  an  attorney  for 
Alexander  &  Vann  in 
Thomasville,  Ga. 
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Hem  don  Inge  HI 
4059  Stein  Street 
Mobile,  AL  36608 

Rob  and  DeDe  DuBose 
(C'82)  Matlock  had  a 

daughter,  Sarah  Averyt,  on 
July  27,  1995.  They  live  in 
Sewanee  where  Rob  owns 
and  operates  Matlock  Con- 
struction. Catherine  Jarvis 
Shaw  works  as  the  ad  direc- 
tor for  the  Substance  Abuse 
Treatment  Center  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  where  she 
lives  with  her  husband.  Bill. 
Catherine  recently  com- 
pleted a  term  as  president 
of  the  Oklahoma  Psycho- 
logical Association. 
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TV.  Pendleton  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Edward  Crawford  was  re- 
cently chosen  as  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
Centenary  College  of  Loui- 
siana. Edward  is  managing 
partner  of  Atco  Investment 
Co.  in  Shreveport,  La. 
David  Nichols  was  recently 
assigned  as  commanding 
officer  at  the  Naval  Strike 
Warfare  Center  in  Fallon, 
Nev. 
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Susan  Rogers  accepted  a 
position  as  senior  tax  coun- 
sel for  the  Amoco  Corp.  She 
will  handle  Washington  tax 
issues  and  international  tax 
planning  matters.  Susan 
lives  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Mar- 
garet Stewart  Teague  and 
her  husband,  Wes,  live  in 


Falls  Church,  Va.  Margaret 
teaches  at  St.  Stephen's  and 
St.  Agnes'  School  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


a  CPA.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Noel,  live  in  Cos  Cob, 
Conn. 
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Richard  Dew 

4325  East  Ball  Camp  Pike 

KnoxviUe,  TN  37921 

William  Gregg  married 
Thelma  Marie  Maronge  on 
April  15,  1995.  They  live  in 
Shreveport,  La.  Susan 
Holmes  accepted  a  position 
as  the  director  of  develop- 
ment and  public  relations 
for  the  Rape  and  Sexual 
Abuse  Center  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, Greg  Maynard,  live  in 
Old  Hickory,  Tenn.  Richard 
Simmons  married  Holly 
Mayfield  Renneker  on  June 
17,  1995.  They  live  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  where  Rich- 
ard works  with  Hilb,  Rogal, 
and  Hamilton.  Peter  Squire 
works  as  a  portfolio  man- 
ager for  Occidental  Capital. 
He  lives  in  Houston,  Texas. 
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Nora  Frances  McRae 
1515  North  State  Street 
Jackson,  MS  39202 

Dennis  Reed  married  Leslie 
Marian  Hull  on  June  17, 
1995  in  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
They  live  in  Estill  Springs, 
Tenn. 
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R.  Philip  Carpenter 
1465  Northlake  Drive 
Jackson,  MS  39211-2138 

Steve  Atchison  works  as  a 
vice  president  of  Chem 
Tran  Services  USA,  a  com- 
pany he  founded  in  1993. 
He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  live 
in  Kingwood,  Texas.  John 
Benet  works  for  Kaiser 
Permanente  as  an  anesthesi- 
ologist in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Rebecca  Sims 
Route  1  Box  290 
Ambrose,  GA  31512 

Mathilda  Padden  works  for 
Walter,  Berlingo  and  Co.  as 
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Suzanne  L.  DeWalt 
1066  Old  Gate  Road 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15235 

Paula  Wilkinson  Caldwell 

and  her  husband.  Chip, 
have  moved  to  Savannah, 
Ga.  Bill  Calfee  and  his  wife, 
Camilla,  live  in  East  Dorset, 
Vt.  Bill  owns  and  operates 
Water  Works,  Inc.  which 
provides  water  treatment 
equipment  and  related  ser- 
vices to  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial 
customers  in  southern  Ver- 
mont. Bruce  Dobie  and  his 
wife,  Laura,  had  a  son,  Rob- 
ert Brewster,  on  July  4, 
1995.  They  live  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Jane  Eaves  moved  to 
Naperville,  111.,  where  she 
works  as  an  institutional 
advancement  consultant 
with  the  firm  of  Gonser 
Gerber  Tinker  Stuhi .  Anne 
Vanderslice  Nettleton  and 
her  family  moved  to  Or- 
chard Park,  N.Y.  John 
Nicholson  married  Char- 
lotte Rund  (C'82)  in  April 
of  1995  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Cross  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Chuck  Stewart  is  an  attor- 
ney with  Sirote  &  Permutt 
in  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Brent  T.  Minor 
2910  Sycamore  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  2 

Debi  Ringhaver  Lane  and 

her  husband,  Charles,  live 
in  Cresent  City,  Fla.,  where 
Debi  is  a  jeweler.  Debi  re- 
cently enrolled  in  the 
graduate  gemologist  pro- 
gram through  the 
Gemological  Institute  of 
America. 
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DeDe  DuBose  Matlock  and 
her  husband,  Rob  (C'71), 
had  a  daughter,  Sarah 
Averyt,  on  July  27,  1995. 
They  live  in  Sewanee. 
Deborah  Reynolds  earned 
her  master's  degree  in  lib- 
eral arts  from  Southern 


Methodist  University  in  May 
of  1995.  She  lives  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Stan  and  Shelly 
Pearce  Shu  Its  had  a  son, 
Jackson  Lee,  on  January  24, 
1995.  They  live  in  Arling- 
ton, Texas.  Dianne  Witter 
works  as  an  editor  for  News- 
letter Plus,  a  marketing 
communications  agency. 
She  and  her  husband,  Clay 
Hutsler,  live  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga. 


Stewart  A.  W.  Loiv 
215  Homer  Avenue 
Voorhees,  NJ  08043 

Alen  Brown  and  his  wife, 
Jeannette,  had  their  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Jessica  and  Sara 
Ashley,  baptized  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Godparents  in- 
clude Mincy  Moffett  and 
Jim  Andrews  (C'84).  Susie 
Hine  Duke  and  her  hus- 
band, David  (C'84),  had  a 
daughter,  Emma  Louisa,  on 
August  6,  1995.  They  live  in 
Norcross,  Ga.  Elizabeth 
Kimbrough  and  her  hus- 
band, Shaun  McDonald,  are 
internal  medicine  residents 
at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  in  Richmond.  John 
and  Karen  Dyndiuk  (C'85) 
Walker  both  work  as  artists 
in  Tryon,  N.C. 
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Anne  Freeh  Bleynat 
1701  Colonial  Avenue 
Greensboro,  NC  27408 

David  and  Anna  Short 
(C'85)  Bridgers  live  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  where  David 
works  as  an  assistant  attor- 
ney general  for  the  state. 
John  Evans  works  as  an 
agent  for  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  he  is  the  scholarships 
chairman  of  the  Sewanee 
Club.  The  University  has 
invited  John  to  teach  a  fi- 
nancial planning  and  invest- 
ments seminar  to  seniors. 
Mark  and  Lib  Craver 
McAlister  had  a  son,  Mark 
Overton,  on  March  20, 
1995.  They  live  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Denise  White  Moore 
joined  Southern  Progress 
Corp.  as  division  controller. 
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Denise  lives  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  David  Pack  married 
Ann  Marie  Dillon  on  July  8, 
1995.  They  live  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.  Jane  Creveling 
Richardson  works  as  a  regis- 
tered nurse.  She  and  her 
husband,  Lee,  live  in  Loves 
Park.  111.  Teresa  Owen 
Schaeckenbach  and  her 
husband,  Andrew,  had  a 
daughter,  Emily  Anne,  on 
March  15,  1995.  They  live  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  where 
Teresa  works  as  a  full-time 
mother. 


Sara  Anne,  on  August  5, 
1994.  They  live  in  Decatur, 
Ga.  Amy  Jackson  Blackmer 
and  her  husband,  Dana, 
had  a  daughter,  Jane  Eliza- 
beth, on  July  3,  1995.  They 
live  in  Richmond,  Va,  Anna 
Short  Bridgers  and  her  hus- 
band, David  (C'84)  live  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Shap  Boyd 
and  Elizabeth  Garcia  Boyd 
moved  to  Sewanee  where 
Shap  works  as  an  assistant 
football  coach.  Dan  Brown 
and  his  wife,  Tina,  moved  to 
Columbus,  Ga.  Laurie 


A  Race  for  Life 


Charles  Nabit,  center,  oversees  the  action  of  the  Great 
Chesapeake  Bay  Swim. 


For  the  past  three  years, 
Charles  Nabit,  C'77,  has 

directed  the  Great 
Chesapeake  Bay  Swim,  a 
race  to  benefit  the  Cen- 
tral Maryland  Chapter  of 
the  March  of  Dimes. 
More  than  550  entrants 
raced  the  4.4  miles  from 
the  Sandy  Point  State 
Park  through  the  spans 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
bridges  to  the  beach  on 
the  eastern  shore  at  Kent  Island. 

This  year's  benefit  raised  $23,000  with  the  help  of  the  participants  and  area 
businesses.  Nabit,  managing  partner  of  the  Nabit  Foundation,  and  his  co-work- 
ers have  brought  over  $70,000  to  the  March  of  Dimes  from  the  past  four  races. 

After  swimming  in  the  event  five  times,  Nabit  says  he  felt  compelled  to  save  it 
from  an  uncertain  future.  Now,  under  his  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of 
over  500  volunteers,  60  boats,  50  kayakers,  20  Boston  whalers,  and  two  dive 
teams,  the  race  is  an  undisputed  success. 

"It  was  flawless,"  said  Nabit  of  the  '95  race.  "There  were  no  medical  emergen- 
cies; there  were  no  glitches.  We  had  a  great  time." 

Nabit  seems  to  enjoy  challenges  both  in  the  water  and  out.  Last  summer,  he 
participated  in  the  Eco  Challenge,  a  10-day,  multi-stage  endurance  event  that 
comprised  rafting,  biking,  mountain  climbing,  and  horseback  riding. 
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Laurie  Jarrett  Rogers 
7721  Hollins  Road 
Richmond,  VA  23229-6641 

Barbara  Francis  Arrants  and 

her  husband,  Todd,  live  in 
Nolensville,  Tenn.,  where 
Barbara  works  as  an  attor- 
ney. Mark  Bake  and  his 
wife,  Cindy,  had  a  daughter, 


Brunner  lives  in  Potomac, 
Md.  Mary  Burns  has  a  pri- 
vate practice  in  psychiatry 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Ricky  and 
Jennifer  Murray  Candler 
live  in  Sharpsburg,  Ga. 
Elizabeth  Broom  Cleveland 
and  her  husband,  Bobby, 
went  to  the  beach  with  sev- 
eral other  alumni  this  sum- 
mer. They  live  in  Daphne, 
Ala.  Paty  Daves  and  his  wife. 


Dede,  had  a  daughter, 
Vanessa  Dantzler,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1995.  They  live  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  where  Paty  is  a 
vice  president  for  Roebuck 
Roberts  Brothers.  Jed 
DeHaven  studies  molecular 
biology  at  the  Medical  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina. 
He  lives  in  North  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Jay  Faires  works  as 
a  vice  president  at  Atlantic 
Records  in  New  York  City 
while  running  Mammoth 
Records,  a  label  he 
founded,  in  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C.  William  Fort  owns 
Main  Street  Books  in  Roe- 
buck, S.C.  Daniel  Gould 
and  his  wife,  Michele, 
moved  to  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
where  Daniel  works  as  a  vice 
president  for  Richmond 
Capital  Corp.  Martha 
Hodgkins  Green  and  her 
husband.  Carter,  had  a  son, 
Henry  Hodgkins,  on  June 
14.  1994.  They  live  in  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  where  Martha  is 
a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Nature  Conservancy.  Nancy 
Greenwood  works  as  a  se- 
nior legal  assistant  for  King 
and  Spalding  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  she  lives  with  her 
significant  other,  Judy 
Johns.  Nancy  also  serves  on 
the  board  of  directors  of 
the  AIDS  Survival  Project. 
Suzanne  Friend  Johnston 
and  her  husband,  Joel,  had 
a  son,  Christian,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1995.  They  live  in 
Fort  Irwin,  Calif.,  where 
Suzanne  works  as  a  sales 
manager.  Kate  Kelderman 
teaches  science  at 
Albemarle  High  School  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  She  and 
her  husband,  Theo,  live  in 
Crozet,  Va.  Libby  Trimpe 
Lewis  and  her  husband,  Jim 
(C'81),  live  in  Walterboro, 
S.C,  where  Libby  is  a  full- 
time  mother.  Judge 
McGowin  and  his  wife. 
Sherry,  live  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  Judge  works  as  a  tax 
attorney.  Jane  Mitchell  mar- 
ried Charles  Baugh  in  July 
1995.  They  live  in  New  York 
City  where  Jane  works  as  an 
interior  designer  with 
Cullman  and  Kravis.  Randy 
Moffett  married  Ann 
Magoffin  on  April  29,  1995. 
They  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 


David  Norton  works  as  an 
accountant  for  Alex  Brown 
and  Sons.  He  and  his  wife, 
Belinda,  live  in  Columbia, 
Md.  Elizabeth  Crow  Perkins 
and  her  husband,  Robert 
live  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Elizabeth  took  the  summer 
off  from  her  position  as  a 
registered  nurse.  Robert 
Persons  works  as  a  wrangler 
at  the  Keystone  Resort  in 
Dillon,  Colo.  Carol  Casteel 
Poles  and  her  husband, 
George,  recently  sailed  half- 
way around  the  world.  Carol 
is  an  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Lee 
Pride  is  finishing  his  radiol- 
ogy residency  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  and  his  wife, 
Tammy,  live  in  Arlington. 
Texas.  Joanne  Raulerson 
owns  Mediamix  Design  Ser- 
vices. She  lives  in  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  Carrie  Malottke 
Rollins  lives  in  Campobello, 
S.C,  where  she  works  as  an 
attorney.  Joe  Royal  is  a  sales 
manager  in  Trenton,  N.J. 
He  and  his  wife,  Kathy 
(C'86),  live  in  Morrisville, 
Penn.  Todd  Rutz  and  his 
wife,  Cindy,  moved  to  Port 
Orange,  Fla.  Todd  is  the 
head  football  coach  at 
Spruce  Creek  High  School. 
Nancy  Sanderson  works  as 
an  army  family  physician. 
She  and  her  significant 
other,  Rodney  Coldren,  live 
in  Watertown,  N.Y. 
Stephanie  Scruggs  lives  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.  John  and 
Louanne  Lindsley  Shankle 
had  a  son,  Ryan  Lindsley, 
on  April  4,  1995.  They  live 
in  Bay  Minette,  Ala.  John 
Shaw  and  his  wife,  Lynne, 
live  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
wherejohn  works  as  a  physi- 
cian. Frank  Shoemaker  and 
his  wife,  Randy  (C'84),  live 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla,,  where 
Frank  works  as  an  attorney. 
George  Shwab  works  as  a 
family  nurse  practitioner  in 
Madison,  Tenn.  Leigh 
Bradford  Siegmann  and  her 
husband,  Markus,  live  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.  Leigh 
works  as  a  logistics  analyst 
for  Georgia  Pacific  in  At- 
lanta. Jennifer  Nettles  Sluis 
is  a  computer  programmer 
and  systems  engineer.  She 
and  her  husband,  Ted,  live 
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in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Sherri 
Morton  Stanley  is  a  desktop 
publisher  for  Mundano 
Associates  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.  She  and  her  husband, 
John  (C'84),  live  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Fla.  Matthew 
Strong  sells  clothing  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman  while- 
he  starts  up  his  own  design 
business  in  New  York  City. 
Julie  Tapp  pursues  her 
Ph.D.  in  Decatur,  Ga.  She 
and  her  husband,  Peter 
Jipsen,  had  a  daughter  in 
December  1994.  Todd 
Votteler  prepares  a  habitat 
conservation  and  water 
management  plan  for  the 
Edwards  Aquifer  region. 
Todd  lives  in  Austin,  Texas. 
Susan  Warner  Nance  works 
as  a  social  worker  for  a 
group  private  practice.  She 
and  her  husband,  Ben,  live 
in  Franklin,  Tenn.  Ward 
Wilson  and  his  wife, 
Annemarie,  live  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  where  Ward  works 
for  Chubb  Services  Corp.  as 
a  loss  control  consultant. 
Dorcas  Worley  works  as  a 
social  worker  at 
Georgetown  University  Hos- 
pital while  she  pursues 
graduate  work.  She  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  Jay  Zeleskey 
is  an  attorney  with 
McCauley,  MacDonald, 
Love  and  Devin  in  Dallas, 
Texas. 
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Read  Carson  Van  de  Water 
2214  38th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20007 

Carl  Yerger  Andre  serves  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  New 
Guinea.  Susan  Steele  Askew 
works  as  the  assistant  vice 
president  of  Bank  Alabama. 
She  and  her  husband.  Bob, 
live  in  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 
Louisa  and  Armando 
Basarrate  bought  a  house  in 
Atlanta.  Armando  is  an  at- 
torney, and  Louisa  works  in 
development  and  communi- 
cations. Beth  Girardeau 
Beltran  manages  planning 
and  grants  at  the  Tri- 
County  Commuter  Rail  Au- 
thority in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Maia  Boswell  lives  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  where 
she  works  as  a  professor 


while  pursuing  her  Ph.D. 
Frank  Bozeman  works  as  an 
attorney  specializing  in  in- 
surance defense  and  work- 
ers' compensation  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.  Adrienne 
Briggs  lives  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  she  has  a  fellow- 
ship studying  hematology 
and  oncology.  Nancy  Brim 
married  Peter  Carnell  in 
April,  1995.  Nancy  teaches 
and  rewrites  the  science 
curriculum  for  her  county 
schools.  She  lives  in 
Doraville,  Ga.  Sarah  Brown 
works  in  environmental 
engineering  in  Boulder, 
Colo.  Bryan  Buchanan 
serves  as  a  Naval  flight  sur- 
geon with  the  first  Marine 
airwing  based  in  Iwakuni, 
Japan.  Hildreth  Budd  began 
her  own  production  com- 
pany in  Atlanta  last  year. 
She  is  currently  working  on 
a  PBS  documentary  about 
aging  called  "Coming  of 
Age."  Alison  Riopel  Cayton 
works  as  a  partner  in  a  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.  law  firm.  She 
specializes  in  commercial 
and  residential  law.  Liza 
Martin  Chapman  lives  in 
Bonn,  Germany.  Wes 
Clayton  works  as  a  financial 
consultant  in  Huntsville, 
Ala.  Jennifer  Kay  Robinson 
Connell  is  the  artist-in-resi- 
dence  at  Studio  Five  in  At- 
lanta. Her  jewelry  is 
displayed  there  and  at  sev- 
eral other  galleries  in  the 
southeast.  Dennie  Crabtree 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard.  He  and  his 
wife,Joann,  live  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  where 
Dennie  completes  his  resi- 
dency in  surgery.  Laura 
Bowen  Crumbaugh  teaches 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  She 
and  her  husband,  Ro,  just 
finished  remodeling  their 
house.  Jeff  deGraan  works 
as  a  forester  with  the  Wash- 
ington Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  in  Olympia. 
Travis  DeHaven  works  as  an 
attorney  in  Atlanta.  Steven 
Dickerson  was  recently 
named  chief  resident  for 
the  Department  of  Anesthe- 
siology at  the  University  of 
South  Florida.  He  and  his 


wifj    Katnna  live  in  Tampa 
Dene  Emile  Ecuyer  works  as 
the  product  manager  of 
money  market  and  savings 
for  NationsBank  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Susan  Harrison 
Edmonds  works  as  a  part- 
time  consultant  for  a  non- 
profit agency.  Hank 
Edwards  is  the  director  of 
development  for  Heritage 
Health  Systems  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Robbie  Fisher  spe- 
cializes in  maritime  defense 
and  general  civil  practice  as 
an  attorney  in  Greenville, 
Miss.  Mollis  and  Anne 
Mengedoht  Fitch  had  a 
daughter,  Celia  Spence,  in 
October  of  1994.  They  live 
in  Boerne,  Texas.  Betsy 
Gayle  Fox  teaches  seventh 
giade  language  arts  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Reid  Funston 
and  his  wife,  Cathy,  are 
renovating  a  house  in  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  Reid  works  as  a 
vice  president  in  the  debt 
financing  group  at 
NationsBank.  Julia  Gable 
works  for  Solvay  Pharma- 
ceuticals as  a  statistician. 
She  lives  in  Marietta,  Ga. 
Marichal  Gentry  is  a  pediat- 
ric clinical  social  worker  at 
the  Duke  University  Pediat- 
ric Bone  Marrow  Transplant 
Program  in  Durham,  N.C. 
Rudolph  Gilchrist  teaches 
Spanish  in  Monteagle, 
Tenn.  Robert  Glenn  is  the 
president  of  the  Indian 
Trail  Animal  Hospital  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  Kimra 
Anderson  Graves  works  for 
Cambridge  Energy  Re- 
search Associates  and  trav- 
els extensively  in  the  Far 
East.  She  lives  in  Belmont, 
Mass.  Byron  Harris  and  his 
wife,  Marie,  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  Byron  works  as 
an  assignment  editor  at  the 
CNN  national  desk.  Emily 
Harwell  pursues  a  Ph.D.  at 
the  Yale  University  School 
of  Forestry  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Andrew  Hayes  works 
as  an  attorney  while  he  pur- 
sues a  Ph.D.  in  theatre.  An- 
drew and  his  wife,  Amy,  live 
in  Lincoln,  Neb.  Greg  Hear- 
ing was  made  a  partner  in 
his  law  firm  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Caroline  Morton  Huffman 


and  her  husband,  Dane, 
bought  a  house  in  Charlotte, 
N.C.  Caroline  works  as  a 
clinical  research  associate. 
Scott  Jackson  and  his  wife, 
Beth,  moved  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  Scott  works  as 
a  lawyer  for  Stewart,  Estes, 
and  Donnell.  Amy  Jenkins 
works  as  a  business  banker 
and  commercial  lender  with 
Wachovia.  She  recently 
bought  a  home  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, S.C.  Eric  and  Amy 
Louttit  (C'87)  Johnson  had  a 
daughter,  Maren  Augusta 
Louttit,  on  June  29,  1995. 
They  live  in  Monticello,  Fla. 
Rob  Johnson  raises  money 
for  media  and  entertain- 
ment companies  as  an  assis- 
tant vice  president  in  New 
York  City.  Michael  Kerr 
works  as  the  assistant  trea- 
surer of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the 

secretary-treasurer  of  church 
schools  in  the  Diocese  of 
Virginia.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kimberly,  live  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Mary  Washburne  Kibler 
and  her  husband,  Jeff,  live 
in  Falls  Church,  Va.,  with 
their  new  daughter, 
Katherine  Hewatt.  Will  Kidd 
is  the  president  of  Sunsovice 
Unlimited,  Inc.  He  also  co- 
hosts  shows  on  VCC,  a 
home-shopping  network. 
Will  lives  in  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Rachel  Hoover  Kirby  works 
as  an  attorney  in 
McMinnville,  Tenn.  Mary 
Lane  Preston  Lennon  and 
her  husband,  Thomas,  live 
in  Woodstock,  Ga.  Melanie 
Lewis  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  bought  several 
acres  of  land  and  plan  to 
build  a  house.  They  live  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  where 
Melanie  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. Nora  Liggett  is  an  asso- 
ciate with  Waller,  Lansden, 
Dortch,  and  Davis  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  She  works  in  the 
firm's  health  care  practice 
group.  Joe  and  Mary  Fisher 
Lucas  live  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  where  Joe  works  as  a 
psychiatrist.  Forrest  and 
Lorri  Oscher  McClain  live  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  Lorri 
works  as  vice  president  and 
C.O.O.  of  Prestige  Cable  TV. 
Rob  Mcintosh  and  his  wife. 


have  you  moved, 
changed  careers, 
or  do  you  have  a 

question  about 
Sewanee? 


Feel  free  to  call 
Sewanee  at  1-800- 
367-1179  so  we  can 
keep  our  files  up- 
dated as  well  as  an- 
swer any  of  your 
questions. 
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Network  with  Sewanee 
Career  Services 


The  Office  of  Career  Services  invites  alumni  to  use 
its  resources  to  further  their  career  development. 
Julie  King  Murphy,  C'89,  director  of  career  services, 
is  available  for  assistance  with  resumes  and  other 
correspondence  related  to  employment. 

The  office  provides  connections  to  other  alumni 
who  offer  career  advice  or  information  about  job 
openings.  Even  though  most  job  postings  are  for 
entry  level  positions,  the  office  has  a  developing 
bank  of  job  openings  which  may  be  attractive  to 
alumni  with  years  of  experience  in  a  field. 

If  you  would  like  to  use  any  of  these  services  or  if 
you  have  suggestions  concerning  how  the  office 
might  serve  alumni,  please  contact  Julie  King 
Murphy  at  800-367-1 179  or  by  mail:  735  University 
Avenue,  Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000. 


Alison,  had  a  son,  Robert, 
on  December  10,  1994. 
They  live  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Mariah  Mears  works  as  an 
instructor  and  watch  officer 
at  the  Hurricane  Island 
Outward  Bound  School  in 
Maine.  Patricia  Miller 
opened  her  own  law  prac- 
tice in  Austin,  Texas,  spe- 
cializing in  domestic 
violence  and  child  abuse. 
Don  Pearson  and  his  wife, 
Katie  (C'89),  live  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Don  works  as  a  consult- 
ant. JoAnne  Ray  received 
her  graduate  degrees  and 
now  works  as  a  clinical  psy- 


chologist. She  lives  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  Gretchen 
Rehberg  works  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  chemistry 
in  Lewisburg,  Perm.  Karyn 
Pennington  Reina  works  as 
the  public  relations  coordi- 
nator for  the  Academy  of 
Holy  Names  in  Tampa,  Fla. 
Andrew  and  Jeanette 
Randolph  Rollins  live  in 
New  Orleans,  La.  Alec  and 
Karin  May  Rooney  live  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  where  they 
had  a  son,  Colin  James,  on 
July  9,  1995.  Alec  is  the 
metro  editor  for  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Times  and  Karin 
works  as  a  full-time  mother. 
Kai  McCrossen  Ryan  is  an 


Episcopal  priest  in  Mobile, 
Ala.  Michael  Salisbury  works 
as  the  vice  president  of  fi- 
nancial institutions  and 
regional  banking  for 
Suntrust  Corp.  in  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  Walter 
Sechriest  consults  for  the 
Federal  Services  Group  of 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Rob  and 
Lisa  Reynolds  Sharp  had  a 
son,  Henry  Kessler,  in 
March  of  1995.  They  live  in 
Fayetteville,  Ark.  Philip 
Stafford  and  his  wife, 
Janice,  had  a  daughter, 
Morgan  Elizabeth,  on  July 
8,  1995.  Philip  works  as  a 
benefits  analyst  for 
Godwins,  Booke  and 
Dickerson  in  Winston-Sa- 
lem, N.C.  Chris  Steilberg  is 
completing  his  Ph.D.  in 
industrial  organizational 
psychology  at  Georgia  Tech 
while  he  works  as  a  project 
specialist  at  Bell  South.  He 
and  his  wife,  Allison  Walker 
(C'87)  live  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Chris  Sturgeon  teaches 
screenwriting  at  UCLA. 
Paul  Taft  works  as  a  human 
resources  coordinator.  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  live  on 
a  cattle  ranch  in  Smiley, 
Texas.  Anna  Dowden 
Tschetter  is  taking  a  break 
from  teaching  to  stay  home 
with  her  son.  They  live  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Jane 
Scarborough  Vallejo  works 
as  a  project  manager  for 
J.C.  Penny  Life  Insurance  in 
Piano,  Texas.  Read  Carson 
Van  de  Water  is  director 
and  counsel  for  government 
affairs  for  Northeast  Air- 
lines. She  and  her  husband, 
Mark,  live  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Serena  Smith  Verfuth 
was  recently  promoted  to 
manager  with  Anderson 
Consulting.  She  and  her 
husband,  Robert,  live  in 
New  York  City.  Rives 
Hudgins  Wedding  and  her 
husband,  Matt  (C'85), 
bought  a  house  and  moved 
to  Charlotte,  N.C.  Laura 
Dusek  Wolfe  works  as  a 
marketing  specialist  with 
Computer  Associates  in 
Chicago,  III.  She  rides  and 
jogs  in  her  spare  time.  Sa- 
rah Preston  Woods  works  as 
a  corporate  affairs  consult- 


ant in  Hong  Kong.  She  also 
travels  extensively  and  does 
volunteer  work.  Wrenn 
Wooten  studies  medicine  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Fox  Helms  Johnston  Jr. 
325  Park  Road 
Lookout  Mountain,  TN 
37450-1155 

Henry  Burt  works  as  the 
deployment  officer  and 
assistant  to  the  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Virginia  in 
Richmond.  Henry  also  con- 
sults with  churches  in  the 
search  process  and  assists 
the  Commission  on  Minis- 
try which  advises  the  bishop 
on  his  choices  for  those 
entering  seminary.  Virginia 
Nichols  Culbreath  and  her 
husband,  Gray,  had  a 
daughter,  Maiy  Clyde,  on 
June  12,  1995.  They  live  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Sarah 
Buchanan  Davenport  and 
her  husband,  Dennis,  had  a 
daughter,  Lily,  onjulv  5, 
1995.  They  live  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  where  Sarah  works 
for  a  manufacturer  of  por- 
table bikes.  Sean  Davis  ap- 
pears in  fall  episodes  of 
Melrose  Place  and  Hanging 
with  Mr.  Cooper.  He  is  an 
actor  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Elizabeth  Deaton  lives  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  Ellie  Jones 
Farriba  and  her  husband, 
Mark,  live  in  Macon,  Ga. 
Ellie  is  a  full-time  mother. 
Dina  Farley  Foster  and  her 
husband.  Skip  (C'88),  had 
a  daughter,  Mary  Frances, 
onjanuary  19,  1995.  They 
live  in  Kings  Mountain, 
N.C.  Dina  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Bridges, 
Gilbert  and  Foster  in 
Shelby,  N.C.  Skip  works  as 
managing  editor  of  the 
Gaston  Gazette,  a  45,000 
circulation  newspaper  in 
Gastonia,  N.C.Jennifer 
Thomas  Freeland  and  her 
husband.  Mark  (C'90),  live 
in  Gainesville,  Fla.  Priscilla 
Haldi  McKinnon  and  her 
husband,  Graham,  had  a 
daughter,  Martha  Marie, 
on  December  4,  1994.  They 
live  in  Gainesville,  Ga., 
where  Priscilla  works  as  the 
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president  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  Gateway 
House,  a  shelter  for  bat- 
tered women  and  their  chil- 
dren. 
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Kyle  Elisabeth  Dice 
3007  Duval  #208  North 
Austin,  TX  78705 

Hamp  and  Freeland  Bass 

live  in  Clarksdale,  Miss., 
where  Hamp  works  as  a 
cotton  farmer  and  Freeland 
is  a  full-time  mother. 
Stephen  Greenwood  works 
as  a  public  health  associate 
for  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  in  Chicago,  111. 
Julia  Ward  Hamilton  and 
her  husband,  Taylor,  moved 
to  Knoxville,  Term.,  where 
they  began  an  executive 
search  firm  specializing  in 
the  furniture  industry. 
Melanie  Gearing  Struble 
and  her  husband,  Ken,  had 
a  daughter,  Allison  Dyan, 
on  April  28,  1995.  They  live 
in  Alpharetta,  Ga.  Melanie 
works  as  a  registered  nurse 
for  the  Scottish  Rite 
Children's  Medical  Center. 
John  Thomas  and  his  wife, 
Janice,  had  a  daughter, 
Emily  Anne,  on  May  21, 
1995.  They  live  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  John 
works  as  the  assistant  rector 
of  Christ  Church. 
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John  Patten  Gueny,  Jr. 
1  75  Kenley  Court 
Marietta,  GA  3006S 

Patrick  Jones  married 
Kathleen  Galivan  on  July 
15,  1995.  They  live  in 
Dunwoody,  Ga.  Richard 
Smith  married  Carri 
Clan  ton  on  July  15,  1995. 
They  live  in  Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  where  Richard  works  as 
the  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral. Tim  Smith  and  his 
wife,  Beth,  moved  into  their 
new  home  in  Conyers,  Ga. 
Tim  works  as  an  environ- 
mental specialist  for  the 
State  of  Georgia. 


C.  Katy  Moirissey 
Graph  net,  Inc. 
329  Alfred  Avenue 
Teaneck,  N.J.  07666 

Jennifer  Margaret  Bivens 

began  her  residency  in  pe- 
diatrics in  Jackson,  Miss. 
Jennifer  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Family 
Practice  Student  Interest 
Group.  She  also  served  as 
secretary  of  her  medical 
class  for  two  years.  Jennie 
MacGregor  Davis  and  her 
husband, Joe,  bought  a 
house  in  New  Albany,  Miss. 
Jennie  attends  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  in  pursuit 
of  a  master's  degree  while 
she  does  freelance  political 
polling.  Laura  Hodgson 
DeVivo  and  her  husband, 
Matthew,  live  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Nancy  du  Bois  was 
awarded  the  Sibley  Fellow- 
ship for  studies  in  Greek. 
She  is  completing  her  doc- 
toral thesis  The  Kinship  oj 
Vico  and  Plato:  Paideia,  Poetry 
and  Providence  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Kimberly  Fischer  works  as  a 
paralegal  and  office  man- 
ager for  an  attorney  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.  Helen 
Fuhrer  married  Archie 
Stapleton  III  on  August  26, 
1995.  Helen  attends  Geor- 
gia State  University  in  pur- 
suit of  a  master's  degree  in 
teaching  English  as  a  sec- 
ond language.  They  live  in 
Sewanee  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
William  Hay  married 
Carolyn  Jane  Phyfer  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1994.  They  live  in 
Greenwood,  Va.,  as  Will 
pursues  his  Ph.D.  in  history 
at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  Kezar  taught  En- 
glish at  Sewanee  during  the 
Easter  semester  of  1995.  He 
also  taught  a  class  for  the 
Sewanee  Summer  Seminar. 
He  currently  pursues  his 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Gowan  Moise  and 
his  wife,  Carolyn  (C'92), 
bought  a  house  in  Tucker, 
Ga.  Gowan  is  an  associate 
attorney  with  Eidson  and 
Associates.  Bonnie  Flowe 


Patrick  attends  Emory  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Valerie 
Lynne  Tarver  married 
Julian  Burke  on  July  15, 
1995.  They  live  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Lane  Williams  was 
promoted  to  vice  president 
of  Hilb,  Rogal,  and 
Hamilton  Insurance  Inter- 
national, Ltd.  in  Richmond, 
Va. 
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Marsey  L.  Waller 
3722  S  Street  NW 
Washington  DC  20007 

John  Shoop  married  Marcia 
Mount  on  July  1,  1995. 
John  works  as  an  assistant 
coach  with  the  Carolina 
Panthers.  He  and  his  wife 
live  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
Riddick  Smiley  and  his 
wife,  Jessie  Murray-Smiley 
(C'92),  live  in  Greenville, 
N.C. 
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Kathryn  McDonald 
2970  Briarcliff  Ed., 

Birmingham,  AL  35223 

Michael  Andreu  married 
Ann  Marie  Gilligan  (C93) 
on  June  10,  1995.  They  live 
in  Durham,  N.C.  Lemuel 
Daubenspeck  works  as  a 
graduate  teaching  assistant 
in  biology  at  Middle  Ten- 
nessee State  University  as 
he  completes  research  on 
Legionnaire's  Disease  for 
his  master's  degree  in  mi- 
crobiology. He  also  works 
in  tissue  recovery  for  Ten- 
nessee Donor  Services  and 
serves  as  the  strength  train- 
ing coach  for  the  MTSLI 
Rugby  team.  Jennifer  Dye 
joined  Barkley  Communica- 
tions as  a  vice  president. 
She  also  serves  as  the  ac- 
counting manager  for 
Barkley  Management  Co. 
Jennifer  lives  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, S.C.  Kristi  Lee  works  as 
a  corporate  and  founda- 
tions relations  prospect 
analyst  at  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Anne  Cameron  Lewis  works 
as  the  office  coordinator 
for  Levine  Fricke,  an  envi- 
ronmental consulting  and 
engineering  firm  in  Talla- 


hassee, Fla.  Tara  Michele 
Mitchell  married  Michael 
Patrick  Mielnik  on  July  22, 
1995.  They  live  in  Murfrees- 
boro,  Tenn.  Carolyn  Ander- 
son Moise  and  her 
husband,  Gowan  (C90), 
bought  a  house  in  Tucker, 
Ga.  Carolyn  pursues  her 
master's  degree  in  early 
childhood  education  at 
Mercer  University.  John 
Pender  attends  Jefferson 
Medical  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, Perm.  Carter  Swinney 
married  Kimberly  Ann 
Shear  (C'93)  on  June  3, 
1995  in  All  Saints'  Chapel. 
They  live  in  Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 
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Rebecca  Miller 

6316  Laurelwood  Drive 

Nashville,  TN 37027 

Renee  DeBlois  attends 
Tulane  University's  School 
of  Social  Work  while  she 
works  as  a  craps  dealer  for 
Harrah's  Casino.  She  lives 
in  New  Orleans,  La.  Carolyn 
Evans  pursues  her  master's 
of  social  work  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  She  lives  in 
Cartersville,  Ga.  Wesley  and 
Melissa  Jennings  Nimon  live 
in  Raleigh,  N.C,  where 
Wesley  recently  received  his 
master's  degree  in  econom- 
ics from  North  Carolina 
State  University.  He  now 
pursues  his  Ph.D.  Will 
Womack  studied  at  the 
SEASSI  Institute  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  this 
summer.  He  now  attends 
Northern  Illinois  LIniversity, 
in  DeKalb,  III.,  in  pursuit  of 
a  master's  degree  in  Asian 
history. 
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Dawn  Wiite 
Assistant  Director 
of  Annual  Giving 
735  University  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN  37383-1000 

Julian  Adams  lives  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  he  recently  re- 
turned from  a  summer 
program  in  Italy.  Billy 
Baker  lives  in  Richmond, 
Va.  Farrar  Brown  moved  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  she 
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Understanding  the  Scriptures 


The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  King  Oehmig,  T'77,  T'87,  recently  published  and  edited  Un- 
derstanding the  Sunday  Scriptures:  The  Synthesis  Commentary  Year  A.  Available  in  early 
November,  the  text  explains  each  of  the  four  scripture  lessons  read  even'  Sunday 
in  the  Episocpal  Church.  Contributing  to  the  book  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Rhys, 

retired  professor  of  New 
Testament  and  biblical  lan- 
guages at  the  School  of 
Theology.  He,  Oehmig,  a 
Christian  educator,  and  an 
EFM  mentor  compiled  this 
commentary  which  in- 
cludes quotations  and 
study  questions  for  each 
week. 

"The  Episcopal  Church 
has  more  scripture  on  Sun- 
day than  any  other  de- 
nomination in  America," 
says  Oehmig.  "After  listen- 
ing to  the  desires  of  people 
in  the  pew  for  a  respon- 
sible, yet  inspiring  study  resource  to  prepare  them  to  hear  the  Word  on  Sunday 
morning,  we  have  produced  this  unique  resource." 

Understanding  the  Sunday  Scriptureis  the  newest  relase  of  Synthesis  Publications, 
a  worldwide  ministry  that  specializes  in  resources  for  preaching  and  teaching 
based  on  the  Lectionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  For  ordering  information  call 
1-800-356-9391. 


pursues  a  master's  degree  at 
Vanderbilt  University. 
Lindsey  Cooper  lives  in 
Kazakstan.  Jared  Forrester 
married  Missy  Trushel  on 
July  8,  1995  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  They  live  in 
Summerville,  S.C.  where 
Jared  works  for  Sabine  and 
Waters.  Missy  works  for  the 
Chicora  Foundation  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Jamey  Goss 
and  his  wife,  Donna,  were 
married  on  June  3,  1995. 
They  are  building  a  house 
in  Rome,  Ga.,  where  Jamey 
works  as  a  loan  officer  for 
Rome  Mortgage  Co.  Vir- 
ginia Harrison  attends  nurs- 
ing school  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Justin  King  lives  in  New 
York,  N.Y.  Lanny  Lewis  pur- 
sues his  MBA  at  Florida 
State.  He  lives  in  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  Tamara  Lockman 
attends  the  FIT  in  New 


York,  N.Y.  Ben  McGowan 
lives  in  Columbia,  S.C.  Mar- 
garet Meriwether  lives  in 
Columbia,  S.C.  Anne 
Mittelstaedt  lives  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Jim  Perry  mar- 
lied  Rhoda  Lane  McLeod 
on  July  15,  1995  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Deb  Podurgiel 
also  lives  in  Columbia,  S.C. 
Tracy  Rucker  teaches 
French  at  the  Darlington 
School  in  Rome,  Ga.  He 
recently  took  a  tour  of  Bel- 
gium and  France.  Philip 
Sims  works  at  a  bank  in 
Richmond,  Va.  Childs 
Smith  teaches  English  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Kevin  Watt 
returned  from  Nepal  where 
he  completed  his  Watson 
Fellowship.  He  lives  in  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  Dawn  White 
accepted  a  position  as  assis- 
tant director  of  annual  giv- 
ing in  the  development 
office  at  Sewanee. 
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Anne  McGinn 
82  Elm  Street 
Millburn,  NJ  07041 

Dave  Howard  works  as  a 
boarding  agent  for  Colonial 
Marine  Industries  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Katherine  Mahon 
works  as  a  marketing  associ- 
ate for  Happy  Cookers  Ca- 
tering in  Columbia,  S.C. 
She  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  China  and  Nepal. 
Burnie  Rogers  attends  the 
University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham  in  pursuit  of 
his  master's  degree  in  pub- 
lic health.  He  also  works  as 
a  graduate  assistant  on  an 
AIDS  prevention  project. 


School  of  Theology 
'58 

Harry  Shipps  and  his  wife, 
Louise,  live  in  Savannah, 
Ga.  Harry  recently  retired 
as  the  Bishop  of  Georgia. 
He  now  serves  as  the  assist- 
ing Bishop  of  Dallas  from 
October  through  March  of 
each  year. 

'61 


John  Jenkins  serves  as  ac- 
tive rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.,  where  he 
has  been  senior  associate 
since  October,  1994. 


'76 


Ross  Blackstock  retired 

from  active  ministry.  He 
and  his  wife,  Virginia,  live 
in  Hotchkiss,  Colo. 


79 


Raymond  Cox  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  live  in  Southporl, 
Conn.  Raymond  retired  in 
February,  1995. 


'91 


Jim  McGill  works  as  the 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Houston, 
Texas.  He  and  his  wife, 
Beth,  live  in  Pasedena, 
Texas. 


'94 


Gretchen  Ratterree  directs 
youth,  education,  and  the 
day  school  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Selma, 
Ala. 
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Herbert  T.  Shippen,  C'26,  of  Osceola,  Ark.,  died  on  July 
18,  1995.  Shippen  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Tan  Delta 
fraternity.  After  graduating  from  Sevvanee,  he  went  on 
to  become  the  Mississippi  County  Tax  Assessor,  a  posi- 
tion from  which  he  retired  in  1973.  He  also  owned 
Shippen  Farms,  Inc.  He  was  a  member  of  Matthews 
Catholic  Church.  Shippen  is  survived  by  a  son,  two 
daughters,  seven  grandchildren,  and  eight  great-grand- 
children. 


C.  Macon  Kirkman  Jr.,  C'43,  of  Helena,  Ark.,  died  on 
August  3,  1995.  Upon  graduating  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Sewanee,  Kirkman,  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
fraternity,  earned  a  degree  from  the  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity School  of  Medicine.  He  also  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  Kirkman  practiced  medicine  in  Helena, 
Ark.,  for  over  30  years  and  was  also  a  farmer.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  two  daughters,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 


Wilson  P.  Barton,  C'29,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  on  Au- 
gust 15,  1995.  While  attending  Sewanee,  Barton  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity.  He  was 
the  retired  president  and  owner  of  F.G.  Barton  Cotton 
Co.  A  former  board  member  of  Citizen's  Bank  of 
Marion,  Ark.,  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Memphis 
Country  Club  and  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church. 
Barton  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lola,  two  daughters,  a 
son,  and  seven  grandchildren. 

William  C.  Schoolfield,  C'29,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  died  on 
August  9,  1995.  After  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Sewanee,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  Schoolfield  earned  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  worked  as  an  aeronautical 
engineer  for  more  than  40  years.  In  that  time  he 
worked  for  Chance  Vought  and  LTV.  He  was  also  a 
former  president  of  the  Associated  Alumni.  Schoolfield 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Barbara,  a  daughter,  a  son,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

R.  Alex  Garner,  C'28,  of  Union,  S.C.,  died  on  May  30, 
1995.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity 
while  attending  Sewanee.  After  graduation  Garner 
spent  most  of  his  professional  life  as  a  self-employed 
manufacturing  representative.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  Rotary  Club  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Nativity.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Judith,  a  son,  and  five 
grandchildren. 


The    Rev.  James    Philson   Williamson,    T'49,    of  St. 

Francisville,  La.,  died  on  April  7,  1995.  After  returning 
from  World  War  II,  where  he  fought  in  the  army, 
Williamson  earned  his  master  of  divinity  from  Sewanee. 
Before  his  retirement,  he  served  several  churches  in- 
cluding Christ  Church  in  St.  Joseph,  La.,  and  Grace 
Church  in  Waterproof,  La. 

Edward  H.  Brooks,  C'50,  of  Gainesville,  Ga.,  died  on 
April  2,  1995.  Brooks  attended  the  Wisconsin  School  of 
Mining  Engineering.  He  later  served  in  the  army  in  Italy 
during  World  War  II  where  he  was  a  combat  engineer 
and  earned  a  number  of  honors.  After  graduating  from 
Sewanee,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kappa  Phi 
Kappa  fraternity,  he  taught  at  the  McCallie  School  in 
Chattanooga  before  becoming  their  director  of  admis- 
sions. He  later  worked  as  the  director  of  planning  and 
program  development  with  the  Federal  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Joyce,  two 
daughters,  a  step-son,  two  sisters,  a  brother,  and  19 
grandchildren. 

Norman  T.  Dill  Jr.,  C'52,  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1995.  After  graduating  from  Sewanee,  Dill 
served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  He  later  earned  a  master's 
degree  from  Middlebury  College  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  taught 
French  for  several  years  at  the  Sewanee  Military  Acad- 
emy and,  later,  at  the  St.  James  School  in  Maryland.  For 
the  past  several  years  he  taught  at  North  Carolina  State 
University.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  a  brother,  and 
two  sisters. 
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Louis  C.  Mandesjr.,  C'55,  of  Middletown,  Dela.,  died 
on  May  15,  1995.  Upon  graduation,  Mandes  served  in 
army  intelligence  for  two  years.  He  was  later  treasurer 
of  the  Louis  C.  Mandes  Co.  Mandes  worked  for  the 
Appoquinimink  Library  before  becoming  head  librar- 
ian at  St.  Andrew's  School,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  Since  1967  he  composed  crossword  puzzles  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  family  and  friends.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 

Thomas  A.  Boardman,  C'68,  of  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  died 
on  June  20,  1995.  After  graduating  from  Sewanee, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fra- 
ternity, Boardman  attended  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  School  of  Law.  He  later  served  in  the  Texas 
National  Guard,  retiring  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
worked  as  an  attorney  in  private  practice.  Boardman 
was  a  member  of  Otey  Episcopal  Parish.  He  is  survived 
by  two  daughters,  his  parents,  and  a  sister. 

The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Mabry,  T'68,  of  Monroeville,  Ala., 
died  on  December  3,  1994.  Mabry  was  a  flight  engineer 
during  World  War  II.  He  later  earned  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Delta  State  University.  After  working  for 
Sherwin-Williams  and  Modern  Tool  and  Die,  Mabry 
entered  the  School  of  Theology.  He  served  two 
churches  in  Mississippi  before  becoming  vicar,  and 
later  rector,  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Monroeville.  He  was  also  the  organizer  and  president 
of  the  board  which  established  an  animal  shelter  to 
serve  Monroe  County.  Mabry  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Norma,  four  daughters,  and  four  grandsons. 

George  W.  Allender,  T'84,  of  Bayou  la  Batre,  Ala.,  died 
on  June  2,  1995.  Allender  earned  his  B.A.  from  West 
Virginia  University  in  1941.  After  his  ordination  he 
served  as  vicar  of  St.  Mary's-by-the-Sea  in  Coden,  Ala. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carolyn. 


John  W.  Hoover,  C'75,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  on 
August  10,  1995.  Hoover  opened  a  number  of  flower 
shops  after  graduating  from  Sewanee,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Nu  fraternity.  His  floral  creations 
were  featured  in  the  Neiman-Marcus  Holiday  Herald  cata- 
log of  1990  and  in  several  issues  of  Veranda  and  South- 
ern Accents.  In  1994  Bon  Appetit  magazine  named  him  as 
one  of  the  best  florists  in  the  country.  Hoover  is  sur- 
vived by  his  mother,  Carol  Whitson  Hoover,  and  a 
brother. 

William  U.  Whipple,  HA'  95,  of  Lakeland,  Fla.,  died  on 
August  13,  1995.  After  serving  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  Whipple  worked  for  Publix  and, 
later,  as  a  professional  fund-raiser.  He  helped  establish 
the  Lakeland  YMCA  and  was  on  the  board  for  the  Polk 
Museum  of  Art.  Whipple  served  as  vice  president  of 
development  for  Sewanee  from  1974-86.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  involved  in  the  Youth  for  Christ  char- 
ity of  Polk  County  and  was  a  member  of  the  West 
Bradenton  Baptist  Church.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  four  grandchildren. 

Alexander  P.  Stirling,  C'96,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  died  on 
April  14,  1995.  He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
Douglas  Stirling,  a  sister,  Jane  R.  Stirling,  C'97  and  an 
uncle,  William  L.  Stirling,  C'64.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  Douglas  Stirling,  C'67,  and  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Edwin  M.  Stirling,  C'62. 


Correction 

Due  to  inaccurate  information  that  was  provided  to  the 
University,  we  mistakenly  reported  the  death  of  William 
A.  Poppelljr.,  C'75,  in  the  last  issue.  Mr.  Poppell  is  alive 
and  well  in  Waycross,  Ga.  We  regret  the  error  and 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience  this  may  have  caused. 
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AFTERWORD 


A  Shared  Journey 

By  Cindy  Boatwright  Mulder,  C'74, 
and  Julian  L.  Bibb,  C'73 

ON  AUGUST  22,  1995,  we  crowded  together  with  a 
sea  of  mourners  on  an  embankment  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  and  watched  as  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher  presented  the  American  flag 
to  the  brave  family  of  Ambassador  Robert  C.  Frasure.  In 
that  instant,  our  minds  raced  back  to  the  fall  of  1970. 
That  was  when  we  first  met  Bob  Frasure,  a  youthful, 
curly-haired  political  science  professor  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  been  attracted  to  Sewanee  after  earning 
his  Ph.D.  from  Duke  University. 

As  with  so  many  Sewanee  professors.  Bob  had  a  spe- 
cial way  with  teaching.  His  enthusiasm  was  contagious. 
He  brought  the  classroom  alive,  and  he  had  a  gift  for 
causing  even  the  most  inattentive  student  to  strain  to 
capture  the  lesson  of  the  day.  Bob  had  a  unique  fire, 
which,  when  combined  with  his  quick  wit  and  wonder- 
ful sense  of  humor,  never  failed  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
his  students. 

Although  we  were  both  English  majors,  we  took  all 
of  the  courses  that  Bob  taught  during  his  three  years  at 
Sewanee.  His  courses  went  far  beyond  textbook  educa- 
tion. One  of  his  courses  required  students  to  conduct  a 
series  of  interviews  over  six  weeks  with  factory  workers 
in  North  Alabama,  with  the  object  of  determining  their 
political  preferences  and  making  studied  projections 
about  future  political  races  in  that  area  of  the  country. 
Bob  was  not  satisfied  with  general  conclusions,  but  re- 
quired that  the  students  understand  the  background, 
family  life,  religious  beliefs,  economic  position,  fears, 
and  dreams  of  the  factory  workers  being  interviewed. 
The  lessons  Bob  taught  were  political  science,  but  more 
importantly  they  were  lessons  in  understanding  and  re- 
specting other  people's  views,  beliefs,  and  cultures. 

We  enjoyed  a  special  relationship  with  Bob.  He  was 
new  to  Sewanee  the  year  we  met  him,  but  he  was  in- 
stantly a  believer  in  the  Sewanee  tradition  that  encour- 
ages an  intense  degree  of  student-  faculty  interaction  in 
all  forums.  He  enjoyed  the  involvement  in  the  lives  of 
his  students;  he  extended  himself  beyond  what  was  re- 
quired. Both  of  us  spent  some  periods  of  time  during 
our  Sewanee  education  living  at  Bob  Frasure's  home, 
enjoying  winter  fires,  wine,  and  friendship.  We  often 
debated  politics,  social  issues,  and  the  university  admin- 
istration with  Bob.  He  helped  us  develop  independent 
thinking,  and  we  gained  self  confidence.  Bob  helped 
Julian  gain  admission  to  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
Cindy  claims  Bob  helped  her  feel  comfortable  at 
Sewanee  as  a  hybrid  northerner  with  southern  roots. 


Bob  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  each  of  our 
lives. 

Bob  left  Sewanee  af- 
ter three  years  of  teach- 
ing, and  went  on  to  a  dis- 
tinguished 21-year  ca- 
reer with  the  foreign  ser- 
vice and  State  Depart- 
ment. During  that  time, 
he  served  in  more  than 
half-a-dozen  overseas 
posts,  including  Geneva, 
Bonn,  Lagos,  London, 
Pretoria,  and  Addis 
Ababa.    In    1990-91    he 

served  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
he  received  the  Presidential  Medal  for  Exceptional  Ser- 
vice from  President  Bush  in  June  1991  for  his  role  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Mengista  regime  in  Ethiopia  and  the 
rescue  of  more  than  15,000  Ethiopian  Jews  who  were 
airlifted  to  Israel.  In  the  fall  of  1991,  Bob  served  in  Esto- 
nia, and  became  the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Estonia 
after  it  had  declared  its  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  returning  to  Washington,  Bob  was  tapped 
by  President  Clinton  in  July  1994  to  serve  as  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  in  Bosnia.  For  over  a  year  Bob  worked  to  es- 
tablish peace  in  the  Balkans.  On  Saturday,  August  19, 
1995,  Bob  was  killed,  along  with  two  other  American 
diplomats,  when  the  vehicle  they  were  riding  in 
plunged  off  a  hillside  on  the  way  to  peace  talks  in 
Sarajevo. 

Julian  had  been  at  Sewanee  to  greet  parents  of  new 
students  when  he  learned  of  Bob's  death.  After  we 
spoke  to  each  other  on  the  telephone,  there  was  no 
question  that  we  would  travel  to  Washington  to  Bob's 
funeral.  We  knew  we  had  been  important  to  Bob  during 
his  years  at  Sewanee,  and  he  had  a  substantial,  continu- 
ing impact  on  our  lives.  When  we  talked  after  the  fu- 
neral to  Bob's  wife,  Katherina,  and  to  a  former  Sewanee 
professor,  Dan  O'Flaherty,  both  mentioned  Bob's  en- 
during enthusiasm  for  his  teaching  years.  Bob's  teach- 
ing and  the  way  in  which  he  lived  his  life  provide  valu- 
able lessons  about  service,  commitment  to  country, 
dedication  to  peace,  and  understanding  and  respecting 
the  differences  among  all  peoples.  Even  in  death,  Bob 
continues  to  instruct  us,  and  to  provide  guideposts  for 
our  shared  journey. 

Cindy  Boatwright  Mulder  is  a  marketing  consultant  in 
Wayne,  N.J.  Julian  Bibb  is  an  attorney  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Robert  Frasure  at  Seiuanee 
in  the  1970s. 
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Sewanee  economics  professor 
Yasmeen  Mohiuddin  on  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in 
Beijing.  Page  20. 
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